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AN ACT CREATING A COMMISSION ON CHILD 
WELFARE. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Assembly convened: 

Section 1. The governor shall, on or before July 1, 1919, 
appoint a commission, consisting of not less than twelve nor more 
than fifteen persons, to study and investigate the laws, conditions 
and practice of this and other states and countries relating to 
dependent, neglected, defective and delinquent children and the 
entire question of child welfare, and report the results of its 
investigation to the next session of the general assembly. Said 
commission shall embody in its report a proposed code of laws, 
which shall include a revision* of the provisions of the general 
statutes relating to children, with such changes and additions as 
it may deem advisable. 

Sec. 2. Said commission shall serve without pay, but may 
incur such expenses as shall be authorized or approved by the 
board of control, which shall be paid out of the state treasury 
upon the order of the comptroller. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 
To His Excellency the Governor and the General Assembly of 
Connecticut: 

I have the honor to submit herewith the report of the Com- 
mission on Child Welfare. 

The act creating the Commission directed it to "embody in its 
report a proposed code of laws." This code of laws, preceded by 
a general statement of the reasons for the various proposals, and 
accompanied page by page with a brief explanatory comment, is 
contained in the present volume. The Commission was further 
directed to "report the results of its investigation." The report 
of these results in summary form will be found contained in the 
second volume of the report. 

Directly upon its first meeting and organization the Commis- 
sion found itself agreed that its most immediate and urgent task 
was to undertake a careful study of the actual situation in this 
state with reference to the various classes of handicapped chil- 
dren enumerated in the act. It seemed to us clear that any recom- 
mendation of new legislation which we might eventually make in 
the interest of child welfare ought to be based upon a thorough 
understanding of the conditions such legislation was designed to 
meet, and that whatever action might be taken by the present 
Session of the General Assembly or by any future legislature 
would be likely to be wisely decided upon only so far as it was 
accompanied by an adequate knowledge of what is actually hap- 
pening among the dependent, neglected, defective and delinquent 
children of the state. 

It was this consideration which chiefly guided us in the selec- 
tion and organization of our executive staff. We were so fortu- 
nate as to secure Professor Henry P. Fairchild, of New Haven, 
as our Executive Secretary, and Dr. Herbert M. Diamond, of 
Milford, as Assistant Executive Secretary, both trained investiga- 
tors in the field of public affairs. Beside our Chief Clerk, Miss 
Helen Cannon, and clerical assistants, we have had a staff of 
field investigators varying in number from one to five. 

The employment of this able and efficient body of workers 
was made possible by the generous and sympathetic cooperation 
of the Board of Control, which appropriated $22,064 for the 
expenses of the Commission. 
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The result of our study and investigation must speak for 
itself. But it is safe to say that no such thorough survey of con* 
ditions bearing on the welfare of children has ever before been 
undertaken by any state of the Union. Connecticut has in this 
respect set up a standard which is likely to have a widespread 
influence for good. And we have no doubt that the amount 
appropriated will be saved to the taxpayers of the state many 
times over in the check which the body of facts we have assem- 
bled may offer to hasty legislation, and the guidance it will fur- 
nish toward wise administrative and legislative measures in the 
field of child welfare in the years to come. 

A careful study of our own Connecticut problems has the 
manifest advantage that it points the way to legislative action 
suited to the habits and temper of our people. A goal desired by 
all may be attainable by more ways than one, and in matters of 
social betterment the slow and sure way is often in the end the 
best and quickest. Sweeping changes and novel expedients which 
might approve themselves in newer parts of the country might be 
quite out of place in Connecticut. Our conviction has been 
strong that changes in the laws of the state ought to be made 
without any unnecessary disturbance of existing conditions or 
any violent break with the past We believe our report will show 
how it is possible to build the new strongly and well upon the 
old. This is notably true of our two chief proposals, namely, the 
Juvenile Court and the Bureau of Child Welfare. Our recom- 
mendation with reference to a Juvenile Court calls for no radical 
change. It destroys nothing. It simply expands an existing 
institution and adapts it to a new problem. At the same time it 
will provide Connecticut with a juvenile court which will be 
second to none in efficiency and in its suitability to local needs. 
The Bureau of Child Welfare, again, is not designed to replace 
any of the existing agencies in county, city, or township, now 
charged with the welfare of children. It will strengthen existing 
agencies, define their responsibilities, and cooperate with them in 
making their work fruitful and effective. 

In any proposal of new legislation the problem of expense to 
the state must be a prime consideration. This problem the Com- 
mission has kept constantly in mind. We have no doubt the 
report will commend itself on this score. Humanitarian consid- 
erations have weighed heavily with us, as they must, of course, 
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with every right-minded citizen. We feel keenly the responsi- 
bility which rests upon a strong, enlightened community^ such as 
ours to conserve the interests and shoulder the burdens of the 
little children within our borders who in one way or another, 
and through no fault of their own, are handicapped in life's race. 
But, if necessary, we should be willing to throw every humani- 
tarian consideration aside, and to rest our case for the proposed 
legislation on nothing but its financial advantage. Our report 
shows the way to save money, as well as children, to the state. 
The present system of dealing with our handicapped children is 
not only inefficient, it is extravagant and wasteful. The modest 
annual outlay which the report" calls for will, while benefitting 
the children, bring a quick financial, return upon the investment, 
and in the end will, we believe, be paid back many times over to 
the taxpayers of the state. 

The act creating the Commission authorized it to deal with 
"the entire question of child welfare." The Commission has 
limited itself to a small part of the whole field. The diagram 
printed as a frontispiece to this report will indicate how much of 
the general field still remains to be covered. We are aware that 
the limitation of our recommendations to those changes which are 
essential and immediately urgent will be a disappointment to 
many high-minded citizens of the state. But we believe it is bet- 
ter at this time not to attempt too much. The important thing 
is to take the first step, in the right direction, and upon sure 
ground. This first step will in due time suggest the way to other 
desirable reforms. 

The Commission owes a debt of gratitude to the many citi- 
zens of the state and others who have put information at our 
disposal and helped us with their advice. We would thank the 
Federal Children's Bureau, the State Board of Charities, the 
County Commissioners, the State Board of Health, and the 
Civil Code Commission for helpful cooperation ; and, in particu- 
lar, Dr. W. R. Miller, Judge S. O. Prentice, Judge Walter H. 
Clark, Judge W. P. Marvin, Mr. A. E. Howard, Jr., and mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Yale Law School for valuable sugges- 
tions with reference to certain points of legal phraseology. 

The Commission has held in all twenty-six regular meetings. 
Beside these regular meetings, which have usually lasted the 
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greater part of a day, there have been a large number of impor- 
tant meetings of special committees, where problems have been 
carefully threshed out and material prepared for the considera- 
tion of the Commission as a whole. The decisions at which the 
Commission have arrived have been the outcome of the fullest 
and frankest exchange of opinion. No pains have been spared 
in order to view each problem as it arose from every possible 
angle, and no objection or difficulty has been brought before us 
that has not had a more than generous hearing. Every member 
has made some contribution toward the final result, and the 
report as it stands represents the united thought of many minds. 
\t would probably be invidious for me to mention particular 
members of the Commission and to attempt to appraise their 
invaluable contributions toward the preparation of the report. 
Nor need I emphasize the obvious fact that the state has received 
the gratuitous service of men whose work both public and private 
is held at a high valuation, and whose talent is accustomed to 
receive national and even international recognition. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the appointment to membership on the Commission 
came to a group of exceedingly busy men and women. Not one 
who, in response to the call of the Governor and the General 
Assembly, undertook to serve on the Commission but has done 
so at the sacrifice of other important work. And if the amount 
of time contributed by the various members could be reckoned at 
its money value the total would undoubtedly reach a surprising 
figure. 

The members of the Commission accepted their appoint- 
ment in the belief that the state was now ready to undertake the 
solution of one of its most urgent problems. They have gladly 
contributed their hard work because of their desire to assist in 
Ending a satisfactory solution of this problem. They are to-day 
more than ever convinced that a great opportunity lies before the 
people of the state, an opportunity to secure lasting benefit to 
our children, to protect our taxpayers, and to augment the well- 
being and the good name of the state as a whole. We trust our 
work will commend itself to the favorable judgment of the Gov- 
ernor, the General Assembly, and the people of Connecticut. 
Respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM PALMER LADD. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The twentieth century has been called "the century of the 
child." Whether it shall prove to be so for the world at large 
can not be told until the century has more nearly run its course. 
As far as Connecticut is concerned, the action of the Legislature 
two years ago in creating a Child Welfare Commission shows that 
the lawmakers of the state have determined that in this state, at 
least, the title shall be deserved. 

There is good precedent for Connecticut's taking an 
advanced position in child welfare administration. In the past it 
has more than once led in important matters. 

Thus the very beginning in the education of the deaf in this 
country and the first formal effort to train the feeble-minded 
were made in Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet's school which was 
established in Hartford more than a century ago. The appro- 
priation of $5,000 by the state legislature for this school was 
probably the first instance in this country of spending public 
money for education not in the regular schools. Connecticut was 
also the first state in the Union to establish a home for blind chil- 
dren of nursery age. 

At the present time also certain of its laws are regarded as 
models. Thus its employment certificate law is generally con- 
sidered one of the best, if not the very best, in the United States. 
Its law for the protection of working women before and after 
child-birth is cited as unusually satisfactory. 

But the Legislature felt that in other respects there was 
room for decided improvement, and that many of our legal pro- 
visions relating to the care of children needed sweeping revision 
if Connecticut was to continue to lead. The studies of the Com- 
mission have demonstrated that ample grounds exist for that 
feeling. 

The justification for giving particular care and attention to 
the welfare of children in Connecticut, as elsewhere, rests upon 
two main grounds. The first is humanitarian, and needs no 
special explanation. The second is a matter of economy and 
efficiency. 

The underlying principle in all modern scientific effort for 
human betterment, social as well as medical, is prevention. It 
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has been demonstrated that a given amount of effort expended 
in keeping an evil from coming into existence is vastly more 
effective and economical than the same amount of effort devoted 
to the attempt to cure an evil which already exists, both from the 
point of view of the reduction of suffering and of the saving of 
time, energy and money. 

It is especially true that all constructive work for children 
is preventive in character, both as regards the individual child 
and as regards the welfare of society in general. As regards the 
individual child, the significant fact is that the child is in a plastic 
state, readily subject to molding influences, capable of being 
transformed in body, mind, and character. Permanent results 
from intelligent effort are possible in his case which would be 
beyond hope in the case of an adult. As regards society, the 
child is the citizen in the making, and the treatment of the child 
of to-day determines the character of the citizenship of to-mor- 
row. 

Any expenditure which Connecticut makes for the welfare 
of its children, considered simply from the point of view of the 
state's self-interest, is an excellent investment, the dividends upon 
which will be paid in a continuous reduction in the bufdens of 
crime, poverty, disease, vice, ignorance, and related evils. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

The investigations of the Commission have clearly estab- 
lished the following principles as the underlying foundation upon 
which all effective work for the children of Connecticut must 
rest: 

(a) The natural custodians, protectors, and guardians of 
the child are its parents. Any other form of care must be re- 
garded as a substitute, something less than ideal, necessitated by 
some' abnormal condition. This conclusion is supported by 
biology, by social evolution, by religion — and by common sense. 

(b) The most satisfactory environment for the normal 
child is his own home. As long as the conditions of a genuine 
home exist no other environment is likely to prove so helpful. If 
conditions necessitate the substitution of some other environment, 
the best alternative is the nearest possible approach to a genuine 
home. 

(c) Because society has a profound and legitimate interest 
in its children it has a corresponding interest in the homes which 
are the cultural environment of those children. It is the right 
and duty of society, through the formal organization of the state, 
to establish and prescribe such standards of home life as are 
necessary for the safety and progres of society itself. 

(d) When, in any family, the established standards of 
home life and care of children are not maintained it is both the 
right and the duty of the state to assert its authority. This may 
be done either by insisting upon the improvement of home con- 
ditions, or, if this cannot be accomplished, by the removal of the 
child from the home. 

(e) The removal of a child from its own home must always 
be regarded as the extreme step. Every other expedient should 
be given prior consideration. Only when other remedies have 
failed, or when home conditions are so bad that the welfare of 
the child imperatively demands it, should this final step be taken. 
Even then the removal should be regarded as temporary until it 
has been conclusively shown that proper conditions cannot be 
established in the home. The regenration of the home should 
be the first and foremost objective of social effort. 
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(f) In the care of children so much is at stake that only 
the most experienced and competent agencies should be entrusted 
with the work. For the exercise of its own authority, the state 
must have agencies of both a supervisory and a judicial charac- 
ter. These should be given the widest possible latitude to enable 
them to care for all types of cases.' Administrative agencies are 
also necessary in so far as the state undertakes to give actual 
care. 

(g) Because of the helplessness of the child and his pecu- 
liar sensitiveness "to environmental influences, many laws pi a 
protective or developmental nature are necessary for children 
which would be an unwarranted infringement of personal liberty 
if applied to adults. 

(h) Because the solution of most child problems is a mat- 
ter of adjusting environmental conditions, and because of the his- 
torical development of legal administration in Connecticut, the 
actual care of needy children should be entrusted, as far as 
possible, to local officials and local agencies. 

The Commission, in the course of its investigations, has 
found that the foregoing principles are being unobserved in many 
particulars in Connecticut and flagrantly violated in others. It 
has,- accordingly, in pursuance of its instructions from the Legis- 
lature, drawn up a set of recommendations in the form of pro- 
posed laws, designed to bring Connecticut's procedure in the care 
of its needy children up to the best standards. In passing judg- 
ment upon these recommendations two things are necessary: 
first, to decide whether the principles above stated are In fact 
sound; second, to determine whether the proposed laws are the 
best means of interpreting these principles in the light of Con- 
necticut conditions and applying them to Connecticut needs. 

It is the opinion of the Commission that these proposals will 
be found to meet the essential requirements of efficiency, economy, 
and practicality. 

They are efficient because they assure maximum results with 
a minimum amount of machinery. The actual administration of 
care to needy children is entrusted almost entirely to local officials 
and agencies. Only so many state officers are provided as are 
absolutely necessary for adequate supervision and establishment 
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of standards. All likelihood of duplication and overlapping is 
thus eliminated. 

They are economical because of the very small amount of 
cash outlay which the plan involves, and because the plan of local 
administration will reduce traveling expenses to a minimum. 
The positive expense involved in new salaries, etc., will be more 
than offset by the saving to the State of large sums of money now 
wasted in improper and needlessly expensive methods of caring 
for children. An estimate of the expense involved in the differ- 
ent proposals is presented on page 35. 

They are practical because they will produce the desired 
effects in the saving of suffering and the promotion of the happi- 
ness and welfare of the children of the State. Most of the 
unnecessary suffering experienced by the children of the State is 
due, not to indifference or deliberate negligence, but to the use of 
outgrown and mistaken methods. Competent supervision and 
authoritative jurisdiction will correct this situation. 
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VIOLATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

The Commission has discovered that the foregoing general 
principles are commonly violated in Connecticut in the following 
particulars. Complete evidence in support of these statements is 
presented in Volume II of this report, which must be consulted 
for full verification. In this connection only a condensed state- 
ment can be made. 

(a) As a general rule the expedient of removing a chilcj 
from its home as a means of bettering its condition is too freely 
and too readily adopted. Children are placed in the County 
Homes in many cases with almost no attempt to find means of 
improving the conditions in their own homes or any effort to put 
these means into effect. Evidence of this is found in the very 
large number of County flome children who are returned to their 
parents as soon as they come to working age without any evi- 
dence that there has been a change in home conditions. In many 
cases, also, children are returned to their homes within a few 
months <pr even weeks after commitment. Further evidence is 
afforded by the fact that in about 7% of the cases the main- 
tenance of children in the County Homes is wholly or partially 
paid by the parents. It is clear that in many instances parents 
use the County Homes as a cheap method of supporting their 
children until they became of working age. This point is clearly 
illustrated by the following case. 

A colored boy was in the County Home a year because his 
step-father objected to his presence at home. At the end of this 
time the superintendent told the mother that if she would not 
take him home, he would place the boy out where she could not 
see him. The mother took him, but after a few months she and 
the step-father, despite the protests of the probation officer, who 
said there was no reason for such action, had the child committed 
to Meriden. He has been there six months, and has a very good 
record ; he will soon have earned his parole, and his mother's only 
concern seems to be that he will be allowed to come home too 
soon. None of the family have visited the boy since he has been 
in Meriden, but he writes home regularly and his letters show he 
bears no resentment. 
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(b) Throughout almost the entire child-caring work of the 
state there is a lamentable absence of adequate investigation of 
cases before action is taken. This is true of cases of delinquent, 
neglected and dependent children alike. This is perhaps nobody's 
fault in particular under the present system. It is nevertheless a 
fact which calls for immediate correction. An incalculable bur- 
den of expense is imposed upon the state for the failure to dis- 
cover available resources other than public funds for caring for 
children. 

In the great majority of cases of children placed-out from 
County Homes which the Commission studied there were rela- 
tives who would have taken the child or contributed to his sup- 
port if they had been consulted. 

Relatives are seldom considered when a child is to be com- 
mitted to a home, but here are numerous instances of their com- 
ing to claim the children when they find out they have been com- 
mitted. An uncle of one boy came from a neighboring state 
when he learned of his sister's death, and wished to take his 
nephew home with him. He heard that the boy had been taken 
to a County Home and went there, and also applied to the 
County Commissioners. He received no satisfaction, and had to 
return without the boy. The man was in all respects a suitable 
guardian and could have given the boy a good home. The boy 
was later placed out with strangers and the uncle has lost inter- 
est. 

(c) Taking the state as a whole, far too little attention is 
given to the effort to accomplish the ideal solution of child prob^ 
lem, namely, the rehabilitation of the original home. While many 
private agencies are doing excellent work along this line, the 
gross results are wholly inadequate. There is no state-wide 
agency which makes a specialty of this kind of work. As far as 
the public agencies are concerned, almost no work of this sort is 
done on account of the lack of appropriate facilities and the 
absence of recognition of the principle. 

Evidence of this statement is furnished by the fact 
that in a large number of cases of placements of children by the 
County Homes to their own parents represent the worst place- 
ments by the homes, showing that no effective effort has been 
made to improve the home conditions. As an illustration of 
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what may be accomplished by proper efforts in this direction the 
case may be cited of a certain family in one of our cities, which 
was about to be broken up by court order. 

The father was intemperate, and was on the point of being 
sent to jail. It was proposed to put the younger children in the 
County Home, and to secure a license for an older crippled boy 
to sell pencils on the street. Fortunately the case came to the 
attention of a person experienced in such problems. As a result 
of the efforts of this person the father was restored to his job on 
probation. His earnings were paid to his wife, an arrangement 
which was continued by his consent after probation was removed. 
With less money in hand he became less intemperate. The crip- 
pled boy was provided with a wooden leg and a good job. Work 
was also found for two of the other children who were over four- 
teen. The mother, cheered and hopeful, was atjle to keep the 
home tidy. In brief, by the right kind of help supplied at the 
critical moment, followed by sympathetic and intelligent coun- 
sel, this family was developed into a community asset. Three 
boys served their country during the war. 

On the other hand, there is the case of three children who 
were removed because of their mother's intemperance, and 
remained in the County Home for over three years. When they 
were allowed to return conditions were the same as before, but 
at present are much better owing to prohibition. It is said of the 
mother that she now seems a different woman. As the mother 
has shown that she can provide a proper home for her children, 
could she not have done so sooner if she had received help and 
encouragement? The cost of the three years' care for her chil- 
dren in the Home, at $3.50 per week, amounted to $1,638.00. 

(d) No adequate agencies exist in the state for the proper 
placing-out of children directly from their homes to foster homes 
without an intervening period of residence in an institution. 
The Commission recognizes that this is by no means possible or 
desirable in all cases, but it holds that in a large proportion of 
cases such a solution would be possible if there were adequate 
facilities specially designed for this purpose. Such a method 
not only spares the child unnecessary shif tings to and fro and 
the unfortunate effects of institutional life, but is also a saving 
in expense to the county. 
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(e) As a result of the foregoing conditions there is too 
ready recourse to institutional .commitment as a solution for all 

. types of child-maladjustments. The commission recognizes that, 
with certain types of needy children, institutional care for a 
time, at least, is the best possible remedy. This is particularly 
true of many cases of mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren as well as of some delinquents. In the cases of neglected 
or dependent children, where there are no complicating factors, 
institutional treatment must be regarded as something far from 
ideal. Yet, in Connecticut, the selectmen and others regard 
it almost as an axiom that a relatively normal child, who must 
be removed from his home, shall be sent to some institution. If 
the County Homes were in fact what the law provides that they 
should be, namely, purely temporary homes, the situation would 
not be so serious. In point of fact, County Homes retain their 
inmates for extended periods of time in most cases. As far as 
can be estimated from the faulty records of the County Homes 
the average length of residence of the children in these institu- 
tions is between four and five years. Of the children placed-out 
from the County Homes 37 per cent, had been there from one 
to five years before their first placement, and 13 per cent, five 
years or over. 

(f) As a result of these conditions the needy children of 
Connecticut are subjected to the process known as "institution- 
alization" to a deplorable degree. The effects of institutional life 
upon the growing child have been too thoroughly demonstrated 
and are too generally understood to require elaboration in this 
connection. Nothing can be a poorer preparation for responsible 
life in society than a long period of years where practically every 
act and line of conduct, almost every thought, must be made to 
conform to the rigid rules and routine necessary for a large insti- 
tution. The qualities of self-control, decision and initiative can 
be developed only by practice. The opportunities for practicing 
such qualities are reduced to a minimum in an institution. In 
this connection it must always be borne in mind that in the case 
of the great majority of the needy children of Connecticut there 
is no element of blame attached to the child himself. What the 
state should aim at is to give everyone of these children the 
maximum chance for development. As one thirteen year old boy, 
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who had spent nine years of his life in the County Home, put it, 
he didn't even know how to eat when he left the Home. 

(g) Even in the use of institutions; our present law does 
not provide for the efficient utilization of the institutions which, 
exist. There are many excellent private institutions in the state, 
which are prepared to give as good care to needy children of 
certain types as are the public institutions, yet with only one or 
two exceptions the courts are not empowered to commit children 
to the private institutions directly. 

(h) Under the prevailing method of procedure no adequate 
analysis of cases is made or can be made as a basis for treatment. 
This is one of the most serious indictments which could be made 
of the child-caring system in the state. The underlying principle 
of the scientific treatment of needy children is the individualiza- 
tion of each separate case. The first step toward individualiza- 
tion is a preliminary scientific classification. Provisions for even 
this elementary measure do not exist in Connecticut. Under the 
existing conditions in Connecticut the cases of children are 
handled according to the provisions of legal status which are 
rigid and which divide all cases into sharply defined classes. The 
Tesults of this situation are adopted. Countless illustrations of 
this will be found in the reports of the field investigations. 
Neglected children are handled under criminal procedure. Numer- 
ous children who are subnormal mentally are to be found in the 
County Homes. The county commissioners recognize this 
situation and protest against it, but are unable to prevent it. A 
careful study of the girls in the Connecticut Industrial School for 
Girls at Middletown has shown that 48% of the inmates are sub- 
normal mentally, and an additional 20% positive defective. An 
extreme illustration is furnished by the case of the child commit- 
ted to a disciplinary institution, whose only offense, according to 
the records of the institution, was "destitution." 

(i) In altogether too njany cases the final decision as to the 
disposition of a needy child is based upon conditions of fiscal 
expediency rather than upon consideration of the needs and wel- 
fare of the child. A single case will illustrate this point.* There 
were brought to the attention of the authorities two children, one 
between four and five years of age. and the other less than two. 
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They had lived with- their parents on a barge plying up and down 
Long Island Sound, but the mother had died and the father had 
deserted and disappeared. As the children had been born in dif- 
ferent counties it was proposed to place the four-year-old in the 
County Home in his county, and to place the younger child in the 
almshouse of the city in which he chanced to have been born. At 
this juncture a private agency asked for opportunity to investi- 
gate. It was a very difficult case, but in the end relatives were 
found in 'another state who were only too glad to take the chil- 
dren and give them a good home. Quite apart from the avoid- 
ance of the tragedy involved in separating these two waifs, there 
was a cash saving to the state of thousands of dollars which 
would have been expended upon these children during the years 
that they would have remained public charges. This case illus- 
trates not only the saving in child happiness but also the saving 
in cold cash which results from competent treatment of children's 
cases. 

(j) Because of the faulty investigation or entire lack of 
investigation in the case of most needy children, it transpires that 
practically no record of a child's history or statement of the con- 
ditions which brought him under the care of the state accom- 
panies the child upon commitment. In the case of the County 
Home children the only record sent with the child is the mittimus 
giving only the barest facts of name, age, residence, etc. The 
managers of County Homes and other institutions and agencies 
are accordingly deprived of the knowledge of the child's ante- 
cedents which is absolutely necessary for the proper handling of 
his case. Each child must be treated as if he had had no previous 
existence, so far as any intelligent use of that existence is con- 
cerned. The same condition holds true at each step in the treat- 
ment of the individual child. The child placed out from a 
County Home goes to his foster parents with no accompanying 
statement of his previous history or record of his character, dis- 
position, needs, etc. In fact in many cases the method of place- 
ment is such that there is hardly opportunity even for a verbal 
explanation of the personality and history of the child. It thus 
comes about that in numberless cases the career of a child is 
broken up into a number of unrelated periods in each of which 
he has to start almost from the beginning with a new group of 
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supervisors and companions. It is not in the least surprising that 
under these conditions an attitude of hopelessness, bitterness and 
even rebellion develops. In one case, two children, placed in an 
orphan asylum, were called by an initial for weeks, because 
the person bringing them to the institution did not even know 
their names, and the children themselves were too young to give 
any information about themselves. 

(k) One feature of the record which should accompany a 
needy child through the entire oeriod of his care by the com- 
munity is a statement of his physical and mental condition. No 
provision for such statement exists in connection with most of 
the agencies dealing with children in this state. ' The point at 
which an examination of this kind should first be made is the 
original occasion upon which the child is brought to the attention 
of a remedial agency. Without both an adequate physical and 
mental examination it is ordinarily impossible to make proper 
diagnosis of the case or to prescribe the individualized treatment 
which alone can be successful. Furthermore a single examina- 
tion of this kind is not sufficient. Examinations should be held 
from time to time during the child's career. Physical and mental 
conditions are such important factors in all child problems that 
no adequate treatment is possible without full knowledge on these 
points. It is true that most of our institutions, public as well as 
private, have some sort of physical examination, and a few have 
excellent examinations both physical and mental, but almost none 
utilize these records fully in caring for individual children. 
Abundant evidence of this statement will be found in Volume II 
of this report. Furthermore, in the case of courts where the orig- 
inal decision with reference to a child lies, provisions for physi- 
cal and mental examinations are almost entirely lacking. 

(1) The investigations of the Commission have shown that 
much of the placing-out work done by the institutions and agen- 
cies of the state, public and private, falls far below the standards 
accepted in modern communities. There are three major require- 
ments for good placing-out work ; first, thorough investigation of 
the proposed foster home before placement; second, intelligent 
effort to secure the right adjustment of the individual child to the 
individual home. This requires genuine knowledge of the child 
(which, as already shown is 'impossible under present conditions 
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in Connecticut), and much more than a superficial knowledge of 
the character and atmosphere of the foster home. Thirdly, con- 
scientious, intelligent and continuous* supervision of the child and 
the home after placement. None of these requirements is even 
measurably fulfilled in Connecticut. By way ,of proof may be 
cited the fact that in the County Home cases investigated only 31 
per cent, of the foster homes had been visited before the place- 
ment of the child, as far as could be ascertained from the records. 
As regards supervision, the first responsibility lies with the 
town visitors and a limited responsibility with the State Board 
of Charities. Within recent years the State Board of Charities 
has made vigorous efforts to measure up to its responsibilities in 
this particular, but in view of the absolutely inadequate appro- 
priation given for this work, and the multifarious duties imposed 
upon it, it has been unable, even with its recently increased staff, 
to properly safeguard the welfare of the children of the state. 
Evidence of failure in all three of the foregoing particulars 
abounds in the reports of the field investigators. Perhaps the most 
striking evidence is the fact that upon the only official record in 
the state, that of the State Board of Charities, of children placed 
out from the County Homes and still under their jurisdiction, 
that 36% of the addresses were found to be incorrect. In the 
cases of the children recently discharged from the County Homes 
on account of having reached the age limit, 71% of the addresses 
were incorrect. In the cases of children still under the jurisdic- 
tion of the County Homes, 51% had never been visited since 
placement. There were numerous cases of no visits even over 
periods of six years, seven years and more. Many cases were 
found of children who had not been visited for three, four and 
five years. In many cases children have been absolutely lost and 
no one knows where they are. In a few cases children were 
found to have replaced themselves in foster homes of their 
choice, and the County Homes were ignorant of the fact. Even 
such an elementary rule of placement as the requirement that the 
child shall be placed in a foster home of similar religious belief is 
not infrequently violated in the state. Certain instances of 
flagrantly bad placement have received much newspaper notoriety. 
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(m) A considerable amount of the failure of the public 
placing-out work in this state is traceable to the system of unpaid 
town visitors. This statement, of course, carries no implication 
as to the character, interest or disposition of the town visitors 
themselves. Many of them are persons of influence and high 
standing in their communities. All of them may be assumed to 
be genuinely interested in child welfare. At the same time, many 
years' experience with this system has shown that it is futile to 
entrust the welfare of needy children to such a group of unpaid 
workers. Many extraordnary conditions have been found. In 
one of the largest cities of the state the town visitors have made 
no visits for two years. In other cases persons listed as town 
visitors were found to have been dead as much as two years, and 
in other cases were entirely unaware that they were still on the 
list, supposing that their names had been dropped years pre- 
viously. Some had moved out of the state. Of the town visitors 
encountered in the course of the investigation, only 10% were 
fulfilling their functions. A group of unpaid town visitors, living 
in the same community as the foster parents, are subject to the 
influence of both personal prejudice and parental favoritism. It 
is asking too much of any human being to expect him to divorce 
his functions as an unpaid town visitor absolutely from his per- 
sonal relationships as a member of a community. One institution 
placed-out a girl in the home of a friend of one of the board mem- 
bers, and then neglected to visit her for some time. It was later 
learned that the girl was constantly being accused of petty thiev- 
ing, was over-worked, and had been kept out of school most of 
the time. This is only one of numberless cases where serious con- 
ditions have resulted when supervision after placement is inade- 
quate. 

(n) The present system in the state provides no machinery 
for the proper supervision of all institutions and agencies caring 
for children in the state. Such supervison is an absolute neces- 
sity not onty to prevent undesirable conditions and methods 
on the part of the less able or less conscientious agencies, but also 
to secure the correlation of activities between different agencies 
which is essential for success, and to prescribe and enforce 
standards which shall be in harmony with the best knowledge and 
experience available. This lack of supervision contributes to the 
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unfortunate disconnected treatment of many children's cases 
already noted, and also to the not infrequent complete disappear- 
ance of the individual children. The burden of supervision 
placed upon the State Board of Charities is entirely too great 
for it to discharge properly. The following case illustrates the 
unfortunate results which often occur under these conditions. A 
girl was placed-out by an institution in a family home and after 
a time the foster mother died. No one had been visiting the 
home and consequently no one knew of this occurrence, and the 
child remained there for several months under most undesirable 
circumstances. There was no older woman in the home, and 
there were rough drunken hired men on the place. Finally, the 
child's own family removed her. 

(o) Correlated with the inadequate or incomplete record- 
keeping on the part of institutions and agencies which is 
thoroughly characteristic in this state, there is also an absolute 
lack of any systematic report on the part of these agencies to 
any authoritative central body. Without such reports it is utterly 
impossible for any single state authority to keep track of the 
developments in child-caring work in the state or to guarantee 
the proper handling of the cases of individual children. A sys- 
tem of thorough, periodic and uniform reports is a necessity not 
only from the point of view of state supervision, but also from 
the point of view of keeping the individual institutions fully 
informed as to their own situation. The Commission was much 
hampered in the work by the impossibility of securing statistics 
on many of the most fundamental points. 

(p) A further evidence of failure and lack along all the 
foregoing lines is furnished by the very high percentage of 
replacements in the County Home cases, and to a somewhat less 
extent in the cases handled by private institutions. Of the chil- 
dren placed-out from the County Homes included in the investi- 
gation 25.4% had been placed twice, 10.2% three times, and one 
nine times. 

(q) One of the most serious features ot the County Home 
system is that no provision is made and no pains are taken for 
the formulation of a plan for the career and life of the County 
Home child after he leaves the jurisdiction of the institution. 
According to the law, the control of the County Home over the 
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child ceases when he reaches the age of eighteen. The proper 
handling of such cases would involve, not only the formulation 
of a plan, but also such a method of care during the years last 
preceding the attainment of the age of eighteen that, in the major- 
ity of cases, there would be no sudden break in the child's career 
at that particular point. If the child has been placed in a foster 
home, good placement would bring it about that both the child 
and the foster parents would desire the continuation of the 
arrangement even though the legal age was reached. If, on the 
other hancl, the child is retained in the County Home until he 
reaches eighteen, some preliminary connections should be estab- 
lished which will serve as an introduction to the next step in his 
career. The fact must be faced that the child is to be thrown 
upon his own resources. As already stated, institutional life is 
the poorest possible preparation for such responsibility. Some 
method of gradual transition ought to be devised. The best 
evidence of the unfortunate situation which exists is the high 
percentage of changes in the addresses which occur immediately 
after the child reaches the age of eighteen. A particularly unfor- 
tunate case is that of a boy whose foster parents did not wish 
to keep him when he reached the age of discharge, as they had 
found him to be sub-normal, illiterate, and not to be trained. 
They secured work for him with their relatives, but he has left 
this family and no one knows what has become of him. The fact 
that the foster-parents were justified in their feeling simply em- 
phasizes the need of careful planning on the part of somebody. 

(r) Closely associated with the foregoing point is the need 
of some provision for the after care and guidance of children 
who are released from the County Home jurisdiction. Either 
the County Homes should be given additional jurisdiction or 
some other agency should have the required authority. Such a 
provision would tend to prevent the occurence of such cases as 
the following: Two bright boys, who were in a home for seven 
years, were sent back to their own home, their father having re- 
married. No one visited them, and there was no one to adjust 
these institutionalized boys to family life. The older boy ran 
away a year ago, and it is not known what has become of him ; 
the younger followed suit a year later. 
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(s) Turning to the delinquent child, in particular, a state of , 
conditions was discovered by the Commission which constitutes 
not only a violation of the best principles of child care but a re- 
proach to the commonest sentiments of justice and humanity. The 
report on the juvenile court and probation system contains abun- 
dant details along this line. In brief it may be stated that, to a 
very large extent, the delinquent child is still treated as if he 
were a criminal. This situation is the result of both the laws 
dealing with children and the provisions for their court treat- 
ment, and the character of our present probation system. Prac- 
tically every principle of proper children's court procedure is 
more or less generally violated in this state. Children are brought 
into court upon warrant served upon them by officers in uniform; 
hearings, in several instances, are held in open court, and the 
proceedings often are those of a criminal trial j children are 
detained in the custody of officials with some frequency, and 
while detained often are kept in the public jail or lock-up, associ- 
ating with hardened adult criminals, and even where separate 
confinement is attempted, the conditions are often wholly inap- 
propriate. In one case delinquent children are confined in the 
padded cell. The judgment of the court is generally in the form 
of a conviction, and the finding is in the nature of a punishment. 
These are only a few of the respects in which the recognized 
standards of children's court procedure are violated. 

(t) Particular attention should be called to the utter lack 
in the ordinary handling of delinquent children in Connecticut 
of any adequate investigation of the cases by a competent official 
before the actual hearing in court. As children's cases are now 
conducted, the judge is all too commonly deprived of the basic 
knowledge essential for the proper determination of the causes 
of delinquency, that is to say, a knowledge of the environment of 
the child, his home conditions, his own individual activities and 
interests, his school record, etc. 

(u) The juvenile probation system in effect in the state 
to-day falls far short of the needs of the case. N While it must be 
recognized that conditions in Connecticut are such as to make 
impossible the provisions of a full-time, paid probation officer 
for every community, yet there should be at least a properly cor- 
related supervisory system of probation, and the probation offi- 
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vers themselves should be carefully ^elected for their ability, 
experence and disposition. A wide range of anomalies has been 
found to exist. In many cases the probation officer is not noti- 
fied of the case and, in one instance, knows nothing of it unless 
he happens to see it in the newspapers. Most probation officers 
never visit the homes of their cases, one officer giving as his rea- 
son the fact that his town was twelve miles long and eight miles 
wide, and he was allowed only $1.50 per month per case and 
could not afford the gasoline which it would take to drive about 
in his car. The present pay of probation officers is absurdly 
low. 

(w) In certain respects the case of the mentally defective 
children is more urgent than any other type. The state has pro- 
vided an excellent institution for the care of such children in the 
State Training School and Hospital at Mansfield, but the facili- 
ties so provided are pitiably inadequate to meet the needs of the 
state. The capacity of the Mansfield School is 600, whereas it is 
estimated that there are at least 2,500 mentally defective children 
iii Connecticut. Case after case has been reported to the Commis- 
sion in which the person charged with the responsibility for 
handling the child has recognized that the appropriate solution 
was the commitment of the child to Mansfield, but has found it 
entirely impossible to secure the child's admission, and has been 
forced to adopt some other solution which he recognizes as 
wholly inappropriate. As a result of these conditions various 
institutions of the state are more or less burdened with the care 
of mental defectives to whom they cannot possibly give the right 
care or service and who, on the other hand, interfere to a serious 
degree with the proper conduct of the institution and constitute 
a real menace to the type of inmates for whom the institution is 
specifically designed. 

In the foregoing statement nothing is implied either favor- 
able or unfavorable about the conduct of the institutions of the 
state as institutions. Certain facts in this connection are pre- 
sented in the report on institutions contained in Volume II, but 
the Commission feels that the whole question of the institutional 
system of the state is a problem of great scope and intricacy, and 
one which is less a matter of legislation than of administration, 
and therefore a field of recommendations into which it did not 
seem wise for the Commission to enter at the present time. 
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BUREAU OF CHILD WELFARE. 

The conditions just described, of which the foregoing state- 
ment is merely a summary, obviously call for vigorous and 
effective measures. The remedies called for by the Legislature 
are of a legal nature. Two alternatives were therefore open to 
the Commission. The first was to create by law a hew set of 
institutions and agencies and to transfer to branches of the state 
administration, either already existing or to be created, the actual 
care of the needy children of the state. .The second was to pro- 
vide a system of centralized supervision and of authoritative and 
competent judicial treatment which would guarantee the mainten- 
ance of appropriate standards without changing materially the 
actual system of administering child care as it now exists. The 
Commission decided without reservation upon the second alterna- 
tive. Both as a matter of principle and expediency it seems wiser 
and more in harmony with Connecticut traditions to leave the 
actual administration of relief as largely as possible in the hands 
of local agencies and to disturb to the minimum degree the exist- 
ing facilities for caring for needy children, and to place these 
agencies under competent, authoritative supervision. By such 
means, the necessary safeguards can be thrown about the chil- 
dren of the state with a minimum expense to the public and a 
minimum loss of the advantages of local information and inter- 
est. The two foremost requirements of this solution are the 
creation of a specialized central agency for the supervision of all 
child welfare work and the establishment of a competent juvenile 
court and probation system. 

In following out the instructions of the Legislature to . 
study the procedure of other states and countries, the Commis- 
sion discovered a well-established principle and mode of pro- 
dure to the effect that the responsibility for supervising the 
work for children should be entrusted to a specialized branch of 
the state government, endorsed with full responsibity and 
powers in this particular, and with no other. This agency may 
be either an entirely independent department of the state govern- 
ment or a subordinate branch of an appropriate department, 
depending upon the system of state administration prevailing in 
each state. If the system of state administration is composed of 
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a large number of separate boards, then the Bureau of Child 
Welfare becomes one of those boards. If, on the other hand, the 
principle of consolidation has been adopted, resulting in only a 
few major departments, then the Bureau of Child Welfare 
becomes a sub-division of one of these departments, endowed, 
however, with the greatest possible degree of autonomy. 

In Connecticut hitherto there has been no such agency. 
Some phases of child welfare have been appropriately entrusted 
to the Board of Education ; others have been looked after by the 
State Department of Health, through its newly established 
Bureau of Child Hygdene ; but for the most part the care of chil- 
dren in need of special attention has either not been specifically 
entrusted to any department of the state or has been put in the 
charge of the Board of Charities. It is asking the impossible of 
any group of men and women to divide their attention between 
children, and adult paupers, insane persons, criminals and other 
types of delinquents, and to give the children the specialized 
thought and care which alone can produce satisfactory results. 

In accordance with these facts, the Commission recommends 
the creation of a Bureau of Child Welfare. What its exact form 
will be must depend upon whether or not the Legislature decides 
upon a reorganization of the state government. If the present 
de-centralized form of organization is to be maintained, this 
should be a separate Board or Department without any organic 
connection with any other Board or Department. If a central- 
ized form of organization is to be adopted, with a few major 
departments, then the Bureau of Child Welfare should be a divi- 
sion of the appropriate major department, as for instance, the 
Department of Public Welfare, but virtually independent in the 
* conduct of its own activities, and unburdened with responsibili- 
ties for any class except children. Pending the report of the Civil 
Code Commission, the Commission has drawn up its bill on the 
assumption that a Department of Public Welfare is to be 
created. However, if this is not done, only slight modifications 
will be required, as indicated in connection with the bill itself. 

The Commission believes that in accordance with the mod- 
ern principles of business efficiency of government, the execu- 
tive responsibility for the conduct of the Bureau should be 
located in a single individual described in the bill as the Commis- 
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sioner of Child Welfare. It is obvious that only a person thor- 
oughly grounded in both the theory and practice of child wel- 
fare administration is competent to accept the heavy responsibili- 
ties involved in the office of Commissioner. In view of the 
amount of work necessary to be done if the welfare of children 
is to be adequately safeguarded, a minimum field staff of at least 
ten persons is necessary. The necessary amount of local super- 
vision and guidance is guaranteed by the features of the present 
administration which are left unchanged. 
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DUTIES OF THE BUREAU. 

It is intended that the Bureau of Child Welfare shall com- 
bine investigative functions with supervisory responsibility. It 
is designed to be a body which is constantly alert to the possi- 
bilities of improvement and continually posted in the matter of 
progressive methods. It must have full authority to initiate 
improvements wherever possible. The licensing of institutions and 
agencies by a central state authority is recognized as a necessary 
provision to keep such institutions and agencies up to the best 
established standards throughout the state. The same thing is 
obviously equally true with reference to the establishment of new 
institutions. The Bureau is accordingly given full powers of 
license. 

In order that the Bureau's insistence upon standards shall 
not be merely nominal, it is necessary that the Bureau have the 
authority to revoke the license of any institution or agency which 
persistently fails to measure up to the establiahed standards. 
Every reasonable opportunity should be allowed for the managers 
of the institution to correct the deficiencies, and to have the 
advantage of adequate advance warning. It is clear that the 
Bureau of Child Welfare must also have ample authority to 
remove the children from any institution, pending the improve- 
ment of conditions. 

The studies of the Commission have revealed a lamentable 
inadequacy and inaccuracy in the reports of institutions and 
agencies at the present time. This is a very serious defect in the 
administration of the state's care of children. As already sug- 
gested, a complete and accurate system of record^ and reports is 
necessary for three reasons. First, in this way alone can the 
Bureau of Child Welfare be kept informed as to the faithfulness 
with which the various institutions and agencies are performing 
their duties. Second, the successful handling of individual cases 
of children absolutely requires the existence of full records in 
order that the progressive treatment may be based upon the 
knowledge of previous conditions. Third, the practice of report- 
ing is of great value in keeping the institutions themselves up to 
standard and in bringing them face to face with deficiencies in 
their own procedure. 
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The Commission feels that wherever possible the work of 
placing-out should be entrusted to local agencies. However, in 
order to enforce local uniform standards in placing-out and to 
insure the welfare of the child, the Bureau must have authority 
to do placing-out work on its own inititive. This is the only 
administrative power given to the Bureau according to the Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

In considering the whole report of the Commission it must 
be clearly recognized that there is a close connection between the 
recommendations for a Bureau of Child Welfare and those relat- 
ing to the juvenile court system. Neither one of these provisions 
can bring its full benefits without the other. Throughout the 
entire series of recommendations the Commission assumes the 
creation of both of these agencies. In order that the supervision 
and guidance of the Bureau may be adequate, it is necessary that 
the agents of the Bureau have recognized standing in all juvenile 
courts. On preceding pages attention has been called to the 
serious results which follow from the absence of continuous and 
well-informed treatment of the cases of individual children. The 
Commission feels that one of the most important results to be 
achieved is to secure such a handling of children's cases as shall 
involve the full utilization of all information relating to the pre- 
vious history of the child and the recognition of the fact that the 
child's life is a continuous experience and not a series of un- 
related periods. In order to secure this kind of treatment the 
Commission recommends that each individual child who comes up 
for attention in a juvenile court shall be assigned to a special 
agent of the Bureau of Child Welfare. This agent shall be 
charged with the responsibility of keeping posted as to the prog- 
ress of the child, undertaking responsibility towards him not to 
the extent of assuming his custody or guardianship but only of 
carefully following his career and planning for his welfare in 
conjunction with those who have his custody and guardianship. 

In view of the great importance of establishing the princi- 
ple that the ideal solution of any problem of juvenile mat-adjust- 
ment is the restoration of the proper conditions in the child's 
home, the commission has thought it best to write directly into 
the law a provision to this effect. This clause puts upon the 
Bureau the responsibility of insisting upon this solution as one of 
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the standards which it prescribes. This of course does not mean 
that the Bureau itself will undertake the actual steps necessary to 
secure this improvement in the home, but that in its relation with 
local agencies it shall continually emphasize and insist upon 
measures of this kind as the most satisfactory solution. 

It is not anticipated that juvenile court judges will ordinarily 
feel that the guardianship of a needy child should be entrusted to 
any single state agency. In accordance with the general principle 
of local administration it is assumed that judges will ordinarily 
feel that if it is necessary to change the guardianship of a child 
the best person to receive the guardianship is the one who is 
actually tp provide the care. At the same time the Commission 
recognizes that cases may arise where it will be desirable to 
entrust guardianship to the Bureau of Child Welfare, and it 
recommends accordingly that the Bureau be given authority to 
receive such responsibilities. 

Finally it must be recognized that no matter how good a law 
may be it does not accomplish results unless it is enforced. Many 
of the ills which befall the children of Connecticut are not due to 
weakness in the laws themselves but to the fact tftiat these laws 
are not enforced or inadequately enforced by the officials charged 
with the responsibility for their enforcement. On account of the 
danger of laxity or inefficiency on the part of occasional careless 
local officials, the Commission feels that the Bureau should be 
specifically endowed with the responsibility of being always on 
the lookout to see that laws relating to the welfare of children 
are enforced. As regards the agents of the Bureau themselves, 
they will be sufficiently in the public eye so that any neglect of 
duty on their part is certain to attract attention. 
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JUVENILE COURT. 

The second fundamental requirement for the proper 
handling of children's cases in Connecticut — perhaps even the 
firsi in point of importance — is an adequate juvenile court and 
probation system. The Commission accordingly proposes bills for 
the establishment of such a system. This step is in accordance 
with the general tendency of modern judicial procedure to 
develop separate courts specialized according to the cases 
handled ; thus we find m different states in the Union morals 
courts, night courts, speeders' courts, courts of small claims, etc. 
In framing its proposals for a juvenile court system, the Commis- 
sion recognized and strove to overcome certain fundamental 
features of the ordinary law and the ordinary court which are 
inconsistent with the characteristics of a child, and prevent the 
proper handling of the problems of childhood by the ordinary 
established agencies. These features may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

The Law. 

, General law is unsuited to cases involving children in the 
following particulars : 

(a) It is definite and specific. The law represents the 
formally expressed will of the state, and is therefore couched in 
terms as exact and inflexible as possible. The idea of law is that 
it shall have but one meaning, and that that meaning shall be sus- 
ceptible of positive interpretation. The types of delinquency, on 
the other hand, to which children are peculiarly liable are likely 
to be indefinite, and difficult or impossible of formal description, 
Furthermore, the specific type of conduct in which a child's delin- 
quency expresses itself is of secondary importance. 

(b) The law is objective. On account of the historical 
development of legal codes, which need not be reviewed here, 
standard legislation lays the entire emphasis upon certain overt 
acts, and upon definitions which are intended to describe these 
acts. In other words, all emphasis is laid upon the crime. In the 
handling of cases of delinquent children it is absolutely essential 
that attention be focused upon the agent rather than upon the act. 
The general tendency of modern penology is in the same direc- 
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ton, even with reference to adult criminals. There is no question 
as to what constitutes a constructive attitude in the case of chil- 
dren. 

(c) The law is categorical. Being intended to provide in 
advance for all contingencies, the law necessarily distinguishes 
certain classes or types and prescribes rigid methods of procedure 
with reference to each type. This is exactly the reverse of what 
is helpful in dealing with children. Each child should be re- 
garded as a unique entity with an individuality all his own. He 
should not be subjected to any routine procedure. 

(d) The general tone of the law is repressive. Law con- 
sisted originally almost entirely of prohibitions, and even the 
most advanced legislation consists primarily of statements of 
what shall not be done. What the ordinary child, even the delin- 
quent, needs is not repression but guidance and development. 

2. The Court. 
The traditional or standard court is unsuited to the handling 
of children's cases for the following reasons : 

(a) The atmosphere of a court is controversial. Argu- 
ments, objections, claims and counter-claims abound. Such an 
atmosphere of controversy is entirely prejudicial to the proper 
handling of children's cases. What is needed is not argument, 
but sympathy, and an effort on the part of all concerned to under- 
stand the real nature of the existing situation. 

(b) The entire emphasis in the ordinary court is upon the 
establishment' of guilt for a specific offense. This, in the case 
of a juvenile delinquent, is of relatively secondary importance. 
What is needed is knowledge of the moral situation in which the 
child is placed. 

(c) In harmony with the foregoing principles the standard 
court assumes full moral responsibility on the part of those who 
come before it. This assumption is entirely unwarranted in the 
case of a child. 

(d) The ordinary court, in its judgment of a case, is gov- 
erned by the idea of punishment. In the handling of juvenile 
cases the idea should be not that of punishment but of the treat- 
ment of a needy member of society. 

(e) The handling of ordinary court cases is likely to be 
marked by a cessation of interest on the part of the court imme- 
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diately upon the rendering of the decision. In the handling of 
juvenile cases the decision of the court should mark only the 
beginning of the court's interest in and control over the child. 

( f ) In general the ideal of the standard court is the attain- 
ment of abstract justice. In juvenile cases the ideal should be 
the rendering not only of justice but of constructive service. 

(g) In harmony with all the foregoing principles standard 
court procedure provides ample facilities for appeal, which is all 
too frequently taken on the basis of technicalities, that, is, upon 
the literal application of rigid law rather than upon the merits 
of the case. In juvenile cases there is no reason for appeal pro- 
vided the judge has conscientiously ascertained the facts and has 
made a just and sympathetic decision. 

3. The Child. 

The characteristics of childhood which make it ill-adapted 
for the application of ordinary court procedure are the following : 

(a) The child is not endowed with full moral responsibil- 
ity. The development of moral sense and moral responsibility is 
a very slow process which is not completely accomplished until 
maturity. The handling of juvenile delinquents therefore re- 
quires the recognition that the culprit is not a full-fledged moral 
agent. 

(b) The child, morally as well as mentally and physically, 
is in a plastic state. The chances of change in either the right or 
the wrong direction, as a result of court treatment, are much 
greater than in the case of an adult. The goal of court procedure 
for children should, therefore, be almost entirely that of reforma- 
tion and formation. The idea of retributive punishment for 
wrong done is seldom of primary importance. 

(c) The child is peculiarly subject to environmental influ- 
ences. In handling juvenile cases, therefore, it is much more 
important to consider the conditions which surround the child 
than the exact nature or gravity of any specific offense. The 
Juvenile Court should look upon children as citizens in the making 
who will eventually become what society makes them. The court 
must regard itself as the agency of society, specially commis- 
sioned to adjust the environment in the interest of the best devel- 
opment of the child. 
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In recognition of the foregoing requirements, certain mini* 
mum standards of juvenile court organization and procedure have 
become well established. These may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Juvenile cases must be, as far as possible, separated 
from adult cases both as regard the place in which they axe heard 
and the official personnel involved. Therefore, 

(b) Wherever possible the juvenile judge should be spec- 
ially and exclusively assigned to this work; otherwise he should 
give a certain recognized portion of his time to juvenile cases. 

(c) Hearings should be in chambers, not in the open court- 
room. Ideally they should be in a building apart from the gen- 
eral court building, and in any case completely removed from the 
police headquarters. 

(d) The hearing should be in the nature of chancery pro- 
ceedings rather than a formal trial. 

(e) The child should be brought into court by summons 
rather than through arrest or warrant, except when circumstances 
make such action imperative. 

ff ) Officers dealing with the child in public should be in 
civilian dress. 

(g) The character of the hearing should be an investigation 
into contributory facts rather than an attempt to establish the 
occurence of a certain event. 

(h) No one should be admitted to the hearing who is not 
directly and legitimately connected with the case. 

(i) As far as possible the essential facts in the case should 
be available to the judge when the child is brought into court. 

(j) If it is necessary to detain the child, he should be kept 
in some special and appropriate place, never in any public jail or 
lock-up or in association with adult criminals. 

(k) The judgment should be in the nature of a statement 
of the social situation, and the "sentence" should be in the nature 
of a remedy prescribed for an abnormal situation. 

(1) The judge should regard the case as by no means settled 
with the finding of a decision. The active interest of the court 
should continue until it is assured that the environment and social 
conditions have been corrected. 

(m) All of the foregoing emphasises the need of a proba- 
tion officer or probation officers as a special adjunct to a Juvenile 
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Court. These must be well-trained, efficient and conscientious. 
The probation officer represents the court in the efforts to ascer- 
tain the facts and to apply remedies. At every stage of the pro- 
ceedings his importance is scarcely second to that of the judge. 

A court of the foregoing type is obviously equipped to deal 
with neglected and uncared-for children, as well as delinquents. 
Since the Juvenile Court has the character of a clinic, and the 
judge the functions of a physician, various types of social 
abnormality may be equally well handled through such an agency. 
The modern tendency is accordingly to assign to Juvenile Courts 
jurisdiction over dependent and neglected children as well as over 
delinquents. ' The extension of jurisdiction to include also chil- 
dren who are definitely defective is entirely consistent with this 
type of court. Certainly such children should be included when- 
ever, as frequently happens, defectiveness is a factor in or is asso- 
ciated with the other types of abnormality. 

With these widely accepted standards for juvenile courts in 
mind, the Commission has considered carefully the present legis- 
lation of the state relating to the court treatment of needy chil- 
dren, and also the method by which present legislation can best 
be altered in order to conform to these standards. Such altera- 
tions must harmonize with the local traditions of Connecticut and 
must be adapted to the geographic features of the state. No 
arbitrarily determined scheme could possibly meet the situation, 
even though it might have proved successful elsewhere. 

Three possible solutions of this problem presented them- 
selves to the Commission. The first of these was the establish- 
ment of an entirely separate set of courts involving the creation 
de novo of all the necessary judicial machinery. The judges and 
other officers of these courts would devote their entire time to 
children's cases. The second expedient was the utilization of an 
existing system <of courts which cover the state with sufficient 
completeness so that each community might have its own court. 
The third possibility was the selection of a system of courts 
which, while not thoroughly distributed among all the communi- 
ties of the state, are nevertheless sufficiently general in the state 
so that by a careful districting each community may have a court 
within reasonably easy access. 
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After very extended deliberation and consultation with many 
advisors in the legal profession here and elsewhere, the Commis- 
sion settled upon the third expedient. The outstanding dis- 
advantages of the other measures seemed beyond doubt to out- 
weigh their distinct merits. In the case of the first expedient 
there is, first of all, the matter of expense. It was estimated that 
the cost of maintaining such a series of courts would run into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars annually. There are other 
practical disadvantages in this solution. There could hardly be 
more than a dozen or fifteen such courts in the entire state. They 
would either have to be located at certain points or else they 
would have to be circuit courts sitting at stated intervals in dif- 
ferent communities. In the first case the court would lose the 
advantages of local administration and information, and chil- 
dren and others interested would be required to travel long dis- 
tances, which is entirely unsatisfactory in children's work. In 
the second case there would be long and ruinous delays in the 
bringing of children's cases before the courts. 

The second expedient was set aside primarily because of the 
complexity of such a scheme and the impossibility of securing 
anything like the experienced and competent handling of chil- 
dren's cases which is absolutely necessary for success. 

Having settled upon the third expedient, the practical ques- 
tion before the Commission was whether to utilize the town, city, 
and borough courts, commonly called police courts, or the pro- 
bate courts. After viewing the subject from all angles the Com- 
mission decided upon the town, city and borough courts. There 
are three main reasons for this decision. First the town, city 
and borough courts are fewer in number, and consequently it will 
be possible to secure a wider experience for each individual 
judge. Secondly, the police courts are much less crowded with 
business than the probate courts under prevailing conditions. 
Thirdly, the probate courts being property courts have a differ- 
ent atmosphere and a different point of view from the police 
courts which are accustomed to handle personal problems. 
Furthermore, it will be a great advantage for the same judge who 
handles the case of a child to be able to pass judgment also upon 
the adults who are almost invariably concerned in children's 
cases. 
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The detailed program worked out by the Commission on the 
basis of this decision is too extensive to be understood save by 
actual study of the bill itself. Only its outstanding features can 
be noted in this connection. In the first place, the plan proposed, 
while utilizing the existing personnel and court machinery, at the 
same time establishes an entirely separate series of courts from 
the point of view of administration and jurisdiction. In other 
words, there is set up a genuine juvenile court system although 
the judges of these courts give only a part of their time to this 
work, and at other times are serving as judges of other courts. 
In the second place provision is made to extend the jurisdiction 
of all the Juvenile Courts to include all types of children's cases 
which call for public action. The Commission believes that the 
influence of environment is so important in the lives of children 
that there is no ground for making a sharp differentiation between 
a delinquent child and an uncared-for child or neglected child as 
far as the agency of treatment is concerned. The Commission 
further believes that the act of removing a child from his home 
or of transferring custody or guardianship in any way, is a matter 
Of so great importance that only an agency of a judicial charac- 
ter is competent to deal with the problem. The Commission 
reeommends, therefore, that all transfers of guardianship, and all 
transfers of custody in the types of cases which come under the 
law, unless it be to relatives, shall be by act of a Juvenile Court. 
Thirdly, the proposed bill calls for the establishment and main- 
tenance of definite standards of juvenile court procedure in the 
courft so created. These provisions cover the investigation, 
apprehension, hearing, detention, judgment and probation, and 
every other phase of juvenile court procedure. 
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CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK. 

One type of children which in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, calls for special protection in the laws of the state, is the 
child born out of wedlock, commonly known as the illegitimate 
child or bastard, terms which the Commission recommends should 
be eliminated from the legal terminology of Connecticut. 

The Commission has found that there are a number of par- 
ticulars in which the existing laws fail to give these children the 
protection and opportunity for normal life that the interests of 
society demand. In seeking to remedy these defects the Commis- 
sion has been guided by the principle, apparently so obvious and 
yet neglected in practice, that the child is in no way responsible 
for his status, and ought not to be made to bear any of the burden 
or stigma which can possibly be shifted from his shoulders. 
Under the best of legal regulations the lot of such children will 
be hard enough. Evidence of the grievous handicaps under 
which such children labor is too voluminous and too familiar to 
be reviewed here. 

With reference to the Commission's proposals it may be said 
in brief that they are designed to give the child born out of wed- 
lock the same claim upon its parents, individually and together, 
that the child born in wedlock hag, with the single exception of 
the right of inheritance of property from the father. The vari- 
ous detailed provisions of the bill are methods for putting this 
principle into effect and for making positive and effective the 
administration of care to children of this type. 
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A DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND STAND- 
ARDS UNDER THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Our public school system is our largest official child welfare 
institution. It is also our most inclusive institution. Practically 
every type of child, handicapped, defective, average and superior, 
attends some elementary school. Moreover, it is the most exten- 
sive and the most pervasive of our institutions. It is found in the 
remotest rural corners as well as in the villages and cities of the 
United States. 

The State has a child welfare relation to 333,000 children of 
school age. A children's court must give full recognition to this 
situation. Even in Colonial times Connecticut made the estab- 
lishment of schools and school attendance compulsory. In 1872 
Connecticut enacted a modern compulsory attendance law. This 
principle of compulsory education is one of the most fundamental 
ones with respect to child welfare. Out of this principle have 
grown others of similar importance, so closely related and so 
weighty that they will never be abandoned; such as the right to 
tax, regulation of child labor, to safeguard health and to provide 
equal opportunities and to formulate new minimum standards to 
promote development of our children. 

The proposed act to establish a division of special education 
and standards under the State Board of Education is to be re- 
garded simply as an extension of the principle of compulsory edu- 
cation for the particular benefit of handicapped and defective 
children and also for reasons of public economy. 
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GENERAL CHANGES. 

In additional to the fundamental conditions calling for im- 
provement which have already been discussed, there is a large 
number of features in which the Connecticut statutes fall short 
of the standards implied in the act creating the Commission. The 
Commission proposes bills to remedy these various defects. 
Some of these changes are in the nature of amendments to exist- 
ing statutes ; some call for repeal of certain statutes, while others 
are additions to the present state legislation. Most of these 
changes can best be explained in connection with the bills them- 
selves. The subjects covered include adoption, non-support, 
indenture, desertion, and various statutes commonly included 
under the term "crimes against children." 

It has already been stated that the proper care of children 
demand a high degree of individualization, and yet legal pro- 
cedure requires the recognition of distinct types or categories. 
These two facts must be harmonized. The Commission has ac- 
cordingly adopted recommendations for the legal establishment 
of certain fundamental classifications of needy children. This 
will serve as a guide for the framing of statutes, and for court 
action. At the same time the Commission believes that it has 
provided for a sufficient degree of individualization by the vari- 
ous other phases of its recommendations. 
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ESTIMATED ANNUAL STATE EXPENDITURES 

ON 

PROPOSED CHILD WELFARE PROJECTS 
I. Bureau of Child Welfare : 

Salary of Commissioner $5,000.00 

Salaries of Deputies 18,000.00 

Salaries of Inspectors 4,000.00 

Office Assistance 5,0Q0.0O 

Office Expenditures 1,000.00 

Printing 5,000.00 

Traveling Expenses 15,000.00 

Total $53,000.00 

•II. Division of Special Education and Standards 

under the State Board of Education : 

Salary of Director •. $5,000.00 

Estimated amount of state aid to special classes 5,000.00 

Total $10,000.00 
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I. 

AN ACT DEFINING CERTAIN TERMS, AND CERTAIN 

CLASSES OF CHILDREN. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 

Section 1. Child. A child is a person under eighteen years 
of age. 

Young person. A young person is a person eighteen and 
under twenty-one years of age. 

Section 2. Age. The age of a child is the last full year of 
life which he has completed. 

Section 3. Dependent Child. A dependent child is a child 
whose home is a suitable place for such child save for conditions 
arising from the poverty of its parents, parent or guardian, but 
who solely because of the poverty of its parents, parent or 
guardian is in need of care. 

Section 4. Uncared-for Child. An uncared-for child is a 
child (a) who is homeless, or whose home is unsuitable, due to 
death of parents, parent or guardian : 

or (b) who -is homeless because of the fact that the persons 
liable for his support are inmates of charitable, humane, remedial 
or penal institutions ; 

or (c) who cannot be cared for in his own home, due to the 
unsuitability of such home because of the mental or physical 
infirmity of parents, parent or guardian,; and who may not law- 
fully support himself without becoming chargeable with neglect 
as defined in section 5, paragraph (i) of this Act. Provided } that 
this definition shall not be construed to include a child who must 
be removed from his home for purely temporary causes. 

Section 3. Dependent Child. It is necessary to recognize 
and distinguish the group. of children whose need for care rests 
entirely on the simple poverty of their parents, since the handling 
of such cases, according to modem standards, must be different 
from that in cases where there is any mental, moral or physical 
deficiency involved. 

Section 4. Uncared-for Child. This classification recog- 
nizes the occurrence of conditions where, for reasons which 
involve no blame on the part of either parent, the child must be 
removed from his home. Example: The father is killed in an 
automobile accident and the mother is in a tuberculosis sanita- 
rium. There are no known relatives. 
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Section 5. Neglected Child. A neglected child is a child: 

(a) who is abandoned and who may not support himself 
lawfully without becoming chargeable with neglect as defined in 
paragraph (i) of this section; 

or (b) who is living in a house of ill-fame or with vicious, 
disreputable, immoral, or criminal persons; 

or (c) whose home by reason of the improvidence, depravity, 
neglect, or cruelty of parents or legal custodians is unfit ; 

or (d) who is permitted by parents or legal custodians to 
grow up in idleness, vice or crime, or under conditions exposing 
him to idleness, vice or crime ; 

or (e) who begs or receives alms; 

or (f) whose parents when able to do so refuse to provide 
surgical, medical, or other remedial care of which the child is in 
need; 

or (g) who is in need of special training because of mental 
defectiveness and whose parents refuse to provide such training 
or to make application for the admission of such child to the 
state school; 

or (h) whose home environment, social environment or both 
is such as to warrant the state in assuming gaurdianship ; 

or (i) who engages in any occupation illegally, or legally 
under conditions prejudicial to his normal development, physi- 
cally, socially, mentally and morally; 

or (j) who is born out of wedlock and may not support 
himself without becoming chargeable with neglect as defined in 
paragraph (i) of this section. 



Section 5. Neglected Child. This is a classification well 
established in law. It implies an element of blame or negligence 
on the part of the custodians or guardians of the child. While 
this blame may be traced back eventually to society itself, it is 
usually associated more or less closely with the parents or guar- 
dians. The one section of this definition which calls for particu- 
lar comment is Section (i), which is intended to bring within the 
scope of the law children who are at work and may even be self- 
supporting, but under such conditions as to prejudice their nor- 
mal development and threaten their usefulness to society. 
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Section 6. Delinquent Child. A delinquent child is a 
child: 

(a) who violates any law of the state or local ordinance; 

or (b) who is habitually truant or incorrigible; 

or (c) who knowingly and wilfully associates with vicious, 
criminal, or immoral persons ; 

or (d) who is wilfully growing up in idleness, vice or 
crime ; 

or (e) who gambles or knowingly enters any place where 
gambling is permitted; 

or (f) who wanders about at night time without any lawful 
purpose or occupation; 

or (g) who is a railroad trespasser; 

or (h) who uses vile, indecent, profane or vulgar language; 

or (i) who being under the age of sixteen habitually smokes 
cigarettes ; 

or (j) who uses injurious or narcotic drugs; 

or (k) who is guilty of indecent or immoral conduct; 

or (1) who without just cause or consent of parents absents 
himself from home; 

or (m) who knowingly enters any place where his presence 
is in violation of law; 

or (n) who knowingly and wilfully engages in any practice 
or practices, employment or occupation prejudicial to his normal 
development, physically, mentally, socially, and morally. 

Section 7. Caring for a Child. Caring for a child is 
rendering charitable, eleemosynary, correctional, or reformatory 
service to the child, or maintaining the child otherwise than in 
its own home or in a private school. 

Section 8. Agency. An agency is any person or persons 
who in any calendar year have the care, custody, or guardian- 
ship, or undertake the placing-out, of three or more children, not 
related to them by blood. 

Section 6. Delinquent Child. This is also a well recog- 
nized classification in law. The implication is of some wilful mis- 
conduct on the part of the child, although as stated elsewhere in 
this report, the idea of moral obliquity on the part of the child 
should seldom be given the predominant place in handling his 
case. 
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II 

AN ACT CREATING A BUREAU OF CHILD WELFARE. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 

Section 1.* Bureau of Child Welfare. A Bureau of Child 
Welfare is hereby created which shall have the authority and 
perform the duties hereinafteV provided. Such Bureau shall con- 
sist of a Commissioner of Child Welfare, and such Deputy Com- 
missioners, Assistants and employees as are hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Commissioner of Child Welfare. The Director 
of Public Welfare shall appoint a Commissioner of Child Welfare 
who shall be the administrative head of said Bureau. He shall 
supervise and direct the work of the Deputies and Assistants and 
shall.be responsible for the conduct of the Bureau. He shall have 
final authority in all matters of policy or procedure pertaining to 
the work of the Bureau. Such Commissioner shall be a person 
who has had. not less than five years of successful experience in 
work involving the welfare of children. The term of office of the 
Commissioner shall be six years from July 1st of the year of his 
appointment, but he shall be subject to removal by the Director of 
Public Welfare for just cause at any time. He shall receive a 
salary of not less than five thousand dollars per annum and shall 
not engage in any other occupation while holding the office of 
Commissioner. 

Section 3.* Deputy Commissioners and Assistants. The 

Commissioner of Child Welfare shall appoint at least nine Deputy 
Commissioners and such Assistants as may be necessary who 
shall hold office at the pleasure of said Commissioner and shall 
perform such duties pertaining to the work of the Bureau as he 
shall specify. The Commissioner may also appoint and remove 
1 such other employees as may be needed for the proper conduct 
of the work of the Bureau. The Commissioner of Child Wel- 
fare, the Deputy Commissioners, and the Assistants shall be des- 
ignated Agents of the Bureau of Child Welfare. 

Bureau of Child Welfare. In case there is no Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare established, the Commissioner of Child 
Welfare shall be appointed by the Governor and be directly re- 
sponsible to him. 
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Section 4. Duties of Bureau. The powers and duties of 
the Bureau shall be as follows : 

(a) It shall have general supervision over the interests 
and welfare of the children of Connecticut, shall investigate con- 
ditions bearing upon this subject, and shall, from time to time 1 , 
recommend to the Director of Public Welfare and to public and 
private agencies measures both curative or remedial, and preven- 
tive or constructive, for the improvement of such conditions and 
the better safeguarding of the welfare of the children of the 
State. 

(b) It shall issue licenses annually to all institutions or 
agencies caring for three or more children in any calendar year, 
which it shall approve as* being properly equipped, supported and 
managed to discharge the functions named and authorized in the 
license. 

(c) It shall issue licenses for the establishment of new 
institutions or agencies designed to care for three or more chil- 
dren in any calendar year, when, and provided, it is convinced 
upon due investigation that the plans, support and probable con- 
duct of such agency or institution are such as to justify the 
expectation that it will properly discharge the functions named 
and authorized in the license and provided further that it is con- 
vinced that a genuine need exists for the establishment of such 
institution or agency. 

(d) It shall have power to revoke the license of any insti- 
tution or agency which is failing properly to discharge the func- 
tions named and authorized in the license and shall revoke such 
license upon the following conditions : 

1. There shall be evidence of the existence of some failure, 
lack, shortcoming, impropriety, or inadequacy in the support, 
equipment or management of such institution or agency, which 
prevents it from caring for the children entrusted to it in accord- 
ance with such rules, regulations and reasonable standards as 
shall be from time to time established by the Commissioner of 
Child Welfare. 

2. Such unsatisfactory condition, or conditions, shall not 
have been removed, corrected, or materially improved within 
sixty days after a notification by the Bureau of Child Welfare 
calling specific attention to the condition or conditions requiring 
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remedy, or within thirty days after the receipt of a definite warn- 
ing which shall be issued by the Bureau of Child Welfare upon 
the expiration of the sixty-day period aforementioned. 

3. The Trustees, Managers, Directors, Superintendent, or 
other officials of such agency or institution, shall be given oppor- 
tunity during the aforementioned ninety-day period to present 
evidence showing good and sufficient reason why the unsatis- 
factory condition or conditions cannot promptly be corrected. If 
the Bureau of Child Welfare is convinced that this evidence is 
sound and that there is promise of compliance with its require- 
ments in the reasonably near future, it shall stay the revocation 
of the license. Revocation of the license of an institution shall 
have the effect of closing said institution and the children in the 
custody of said institution shall be cared for as directed by the 
Bureau of Child Welfare. No child shall be received or kept in 
the care of any institution or agency which has not received a 
license or whose license has been revoked by an order, of the 
Bureau of Child Welfare. 

(e) It shall require and receive annual reports from all 
institutions and agencies licensed by it. These reports shall be in 
such form and shall present such* data as the Bureau of Child 
Welfare shall prescribe. In addition to these annual reports, the 
Bureau of Child Welfare shall require from all licensed institu- 
tions or agencies monthly summary reports of all children in their 
custody. The Bureau of Child Welfare may prepare and issue 
blank forms for any or all reports, or parts of reports, at its dis- 
cretion. 

(f) It shall have especial supervision over all dependent, 
uncared-for, neglected, delinquent, or defective children, and chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. It shall supervise the work of all 
agencies or institutions, public or private, which participate in the 
placing-out of children in foster homes, and may itself undertake 
the placing-out of any child which has not been properly placed 
within sixty days after commitment. 

(g) It shall work in close cooperation with all Juvenile 
Courjs. It shall have authority to establish standards for the 
investigation, presentation and record-keeping of Juvenile Court 
cases, and to investigate and present such cases whenever other 
authorities shall have failed to meet such standards. The Agents 
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of the Bureau of Child Welfare shall have standing in all juve- 
nile courts and shall have authority to present testimony in all 
juvenile court cases and in all cases where the welfare of chil- 
dren is involved. 

(h) In the case of every child brought before a Juvenile 
Court and in whose case a finding is made other than the dismissal 
of the case, the Commisioner of Child Welfare shall assign one 
of the Agents of the Bureau of Child Welfare to have special 
oversight of the care given to such child by whomsoever such 
care is administered. In each such case it shall be the duty of the 
Agent so assigned to keep continually informed as to the status, 
progress and welfare of the child in question. He shall confer 
from time to time with the guardian or custodian of the child 
with reference to the handling of the case, and shall recommend 
to the juvenile courts changes in custody, guardianship, or treat- 
ment whenever such changes appear advisable. In cases where 
home conditions have contributed to the appearance of a child in 
court, the Agent assigned to the case shall give particular atten- 
tion to the problem of changing the conditions in the original 
home of the child and may make appropriate recommendations 
to the proper authorities to the end that such .home may become 
a proper and helpful environment for the child and that the child 
may safely be restored to such home. 

(i) The Bureau of Child Welfare shall receive from 
Juvenile Courts the guardianship of such children as the courts 
may decree. Such guardianship shall be administered with all 
fidelity and care, having in view always the best interests of the 
child. 

(j) It shall be the duty of the Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare and of the members of the Bureau severally, to bring all 
violations of the Children's Code to the attention of officials 
charged with the enforcement of the Code or of any portion of 
it. 

(k) The rights, powers, and duties hitherto exercised by 
the State Board of Charities which concern the care and welfare 
of dependent, uncared-for, neglected, delinquent and defective 
children shall hereafter be discharged by the Bureau of Child 
Welfare. 
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Section 5. Repeal of inconsistent Statutes. All acts and 
parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Section 6. The sum of One Hundred and Twenty Thou- 
sand Dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is appro- 
priated for the two fiscal years ending June 30th, 1923, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act. The Commis- 
sioner of Child Welfare shall report monthly to the Treasurer 
the amount expended by him under the provisions of this act. 
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III 

AN ACT ON JUVENILE COURTS. 

Divi$ion I. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 

Section 1. Construction of Act. This act shall be liber- 
ally construed ; and the provisions thereof shall be severable one 
from another and in their application to the persons and inter- 
ests affected thereby. The judicial declaration of the invalidity 
of any provision, or the application thereof, shall not affect the 
validity of any other provision, or the application thereof. 

Section 2. Definitions. 

Section 3. Establishment of juvenile courts; Juvenile 
courts are hereby established for. the various districts of the state 
as herein specified. Each juvenile court shall exercise jurisdic- 
tion within the juvenile court district herein assigned to each 
such court in all classes of actions hereinafter stated as within 
the jurisdiction of juvenile courts. The officers shall be for each 
such court as herein specifically provided. 

New Haven County. 

The judges, city attorney, assistant city attorneys, and clerk, 
and assistant clerk of the New Haven city court as at present 
constituted shall be respectively the judges, prosecuting attorney, 
and assistant prosecuting attorney and clerk and assistant clerk 
of the juvenile court of New Haven District. The juvenile court 
of New Haven District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area 
which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the 
towns of New Haven, East Haven, North Haven, Woodbridge 
and Bethany. • 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, clerk and 
assistant prosecuting attorney of the town of Milford as at 

Section 2. Definitions. At this point in the Juvenile 
Court Act the definitions which are set forth in Division I of the 
proposed code should be re-stated, or reference should be made to 
them as follows : "The definitions of child, young person, agency, 
uncared-for child, neglected child, and delinquent child, as 

stated in Section .... and , shall apply to the classes 

Of children and cases referred to in this Act." 

In order to save space, the Commission regarded it unwise 
to repeat these definitions at this point. 
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present constituted shall be respectively the judge, deputy judge, 
prosecuting attorney, clerk and assistant prosecuting attorney of 
the juvenile court of Mil ford District. The juvenile court of 
Mil ford District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which 
includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the town of 
Milford. 

The judge, deputy judge and clerk, assistant clerk, prose- 
cuting attorney and assistant prosecuting attorney of the town 
court of Orange as at present constituted shall be respectively 
the judge, deputy judge and clerk, assistant clerk, prosecuting 
attorney and assistant prosecuting attorney of the juvenile court 
of Orange District. The juvenile court of Orange District shall 
exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes and is co- 
extensive with the boundaries of the town of Orange. 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
prosecuting attorney, and clerk of the town court of Hamden 
as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge, deputy 
judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting attorney and 
clerk of the juvenile court of Hamden District. The juvenile 
court of Hamden District shall exercise jurisdiction within an 
area which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the 
town of Hamden. 

The judge, deputy judge and clerk, prosecuting attorney, 
and assistant prosecuting attorney, of the town court of Bran- 
ford as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge, 
deputy judge and clerk, prosecuting attorney, and assistant 
prosecuting attorney of the juvenile court of Branford District. 
The juvenile court of Branford District shall exercise jurisdic- 
tion within an area which includes and is coextensive with the 
boundaries of the towns of Branford, North Branford, Guilford, 
and Madison. 

The judge and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, 
and assistant prosecuting attorney of the borough court of Wal- 
lingford as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge 
and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, and assistant 
prosecuting attorney of the juvenile court of Wallingford Dis- 
trict. The juvenile court of Wallingford District shall exercise 
jurisdiction within an area which includes and is coextensive 
with the boundaries of the town of Wallingford. 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
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prosecuting attorney, and clerk of the city court of Ansonia as 
at present constituted shall be respectively the judge, deputy 
judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting attorney, and 
clerk of the juvenile court of Ansonia District. The juvenile 
court of Ansonia District shall exercise jurisdiction within an 
area which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the 
towns of Ansonia and Seymour. 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
prosecuting attorney, clerk, and assistant clerk of the city and 
police courts of Meriden as at present constituted shall be respec- 
tively the judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting attor- 
ney, clerk, and assistant clerk of the juvenile court of Meriden 
District. The juvenile court of Meriden District shall exercise 
jurisdiction within an area which includes and is coextensive with 
the boundaries of the towns of Meriden and Cheshire. 

The judges, prosecuting attorneys and clerks of the city 
court of Waterbury as at present constituted shall be respect- 
ively the judges, prosecuting attorneys and clerk of the juvenile 
court of Waterbury District. The juvenile court of Waterbury 
District shall exercise jurisdiction within. an area which includes 
and is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of Water- 
bury, Wolcott, Prospect and Middlebury. 

The judge, deputy judge, clerk and prosecuting attorney of 
the borough court of Naugatuck as at present constituted shall 
be respectively the judge, deputy judge, clerk and prosecuting 
attorney of the juvenile court of Naugatuck District. The 
juvenile court of Naugatuck District shall exercise jurisdiction 
within an area which includes and is coextensive with the bound- 
aries of the towns of Naugatuck and Beacon Falls. 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
prosecuting attorney, and clerk of the city court of Derby as at 
present constituted shall be respectively the judge, deputy judge, 
prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting attorney, and clerk 
of the juvenile court of Derby District. The juvenile court of 
Derby District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which 
includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the town of 
Derby. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court of Southbury Pro- 
bate District shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the 
juvenile court of Southbury District, and the state's attorney of 
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New Haven County, or persori designated by him, shall be the 
prosecuting attorney of such court. The juvenile court Qf 
Southbury District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area 
which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the 
towns of Southbury, Oxford, Bethlehem and Woodbury. 

Litchfield County. 

The judge and clerk, and prosecuting attorney of the town 
Court of New Milford as at present constituted shall be respect- 
ively the judge, and clerk and prosecuting attorney of the 
juvenile court of New Milford District. The juvenile court 
of New Milford District shall exercise jurisdiction within an 
area which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of 
the towns of New Milford, Bridgewater, Kent, and Roxbury. 

The judge and clerk, and prosecuting attorney of the town 
court of Winchester as at present constituted shall be respect- 
ively the judge and clerk and prosecuting attorney of the juve- 
nile court of Winchester District. The juvenile court of Win^ 
Chester District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which 
includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of 
Winchester, Barkhamsted, Colebrook and New Hartford. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court of Salisbury Pro^ 
bate Dstrict shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the juve- 
nile court of Salisbury District, and the state's attorney of Litch- 
fiefd County, or person designated by him, shall be the prosecut- 
ing attorney of such court. The juvenile court of Salisbury Dis- 
trict shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes and 
is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of Salisbury, 
Sharon and Cornwall. 

The judge and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney 
and assistant prosecuting attorney of the borough court of Tor- 
rington as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge 
and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney and assistant pros- 
ecuting attorney of the juvenile court of Torrington District 
The juvenile court of Torrington District shall exercise jurisdic^ 
tion within an area which includes and is coextensive with the 
boundaries of the towns of Torrington and Harwinton. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court, of Litchfield 
Probate District shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the 
juvenile court of Litchfield District and the state's attorney 
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of Litchfield County, or person designated by him, shall be the 
prosecuting attorney of such court. The juvenile court of 
Litchfield District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area 
Which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the 
towns of Washington, Warren, Morris, Goshen and Litchfield. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court of Canaan Pro- 
bate District shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the 
juvenile court of Canaan District, and the state's attorney of 
Litchfield County, or person designated by him, shall be the 
prosecuting attorney of such court. The juvenile court of 
Canaan District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which 
includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of 
Canaan, Norfolk and North Canaan. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court of Thomaston 
Probate District shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the 
juvenile court of Thomaston District, and the state's attorney 
of Litchfield County, or person designated by him, shall be the 
prosecuting attorney of such court. The juvenile court of 
Thomaston District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area 
which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries, of the 
towns of Thomaston, Plymouth, and Watertown. 

New London County. 

The judge, assistant judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
prosecuting attorney, and clerk of the city and police court of 
New London as at present constituted shall be respectively the 
judge, assistant judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecut- 
ing attorney, and clerk of the juvenile court of New London 
District. The juvenile court of New London District shall 
exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes and is coex- 
tensive with the boundaries of the towns of Waterford and New 
London. 

The judge, deputy judge, clerk and prosecuting attorney of 
the town court of Groton as at present constituted shall be 
respectively the judge, deputy judge, clerk, and prosecutng attor- 
ney of the juvenile court of Groton District. The juvenile 
court of Groton District shall exercise jurisdiction within an 
area which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of 
the town of Groton. 

The judge, deputy judge, clerk,* prosecuting attorney and 
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assistant prosecuting attorney of the town court of Stoningtoa 
as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge, deputy 
judge, clerk, prosecuting attorney and assistant prosecuting 
attorney of the juvenile court of Stonington District. The 
juvenile court of Stonington District shall exercise jurisdiction 
within an area which includes and is coextensive with the bound- 
aries of the towns of Stonington, North Stonington and Led- 
yard. 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney and clerk, 
assistant clerk and prosecuting attorney of the town court of 
Griswold as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge, 
deputy judge, prosecuting attorney and clerk, assistant clerk and 
prosecuting attorney of the juvenile court of Griswold District. 
The juvenile court of Griswold District shall exercise jurisdic- 
tion within an area which includes and is coextensive with the 
boundaries of the towns of Griswold, Preston, Voluntown,' and 
Lisbon. 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, clerk, assist- 
ant prosecuting attorney and assistant clerk of the city court 
of Norwich as at present constituted shall be respectively the 
judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, clerk, assistant prose- 
cuting attorney and assistant clerk of the juvenile court of Nor- 
wich District. The juvenile court of Norwich District shall 
exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes and is coex- 
tensive with the boundaries of the towns of Norwich, Sprague, 
Franklin, Bozrah, and Montville. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court of Old Lyme Pro- 
bate District shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the 
juvenile court of Old Lyme District, and the state's attorney 
of New London County, or person designated by him, shall be 
the prosecuting attorney of such court. The juvenile court of 
Old Lyme District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area 
which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the 
towns of Old Lyme, Lyme, and East Lyme. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court of Colchester 
Probate District shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the 
juvenile court of Colchester District, and the state's attorney of 
New London, or person designated by him, shall be the prosecut- 
ing attorney of such court. The juvenile court of Colchester 
District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes 
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and is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of Colches- 
ter, Lebanon, and Salem. 

Hartford County. 

The judge and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney 
of the town court of Southington as at present constituted shall 
be respectively the judge and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting 
attorney of the juvenile court of Southington District. The 
juvenile court of Southington District shall exercise jurisdiction 
within an area which includes and is coextensive with the 
boundaries of the town of Southington. 

The judge and clerk, deputy judge, and prosecuting attor- 
ney of the town court of Berlin as at present constituted shall 
be respectively the judge and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting 
attorney of the juvenile court of Berlin District. The juvenile 
court of Berlin District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area 
which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the 
town of Berlin. 

The judge, assistant judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
prosecuting attorney, and clerk of the city and police court of 
New Britain as at present constituted shall be respectively the 
judge, assistant judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting 
attorney, and clerk of the juvenile court of New Britain Dis- 
trict. The juvenile court of New Britain District shall exer- 
cise jurisdiction within an area which includes and is coextensive 
with the boundaries of the towns of Plainville, New Britain, and 
Newington. 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
prosecuting attorney, and clerk of the city court of Bristol as 
at present constituted shall be respectively the judge, deputy 
judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting attorney and 
clerk of tfie juvenile court of Bristol District. The juvenile 
court of Bristol District shall exercise jurisdiction within an 
area which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of 
the towns of Bristol and Burlington. 

The judge, deputy judge, and prosecuting attorney of the 
borough court of Farmington as at present constituted shall be 
respectively the judge, deputy judge, and prosecuting attorney 
of the juvenile court of Farmington District. The juvenile 
court of Farmington District shall exercise jurisdiction within 
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an area which includes and- is coextensive with the boundaries of 
the towns of Farmington and Avon. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court of Granby Pro- 
bate District shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the 
juvenile court of Granby District and the state's attorney of 
Hartford County, or person designated by him, shall be the 
prosecuting attorney of such court. The juvenile court of 
Granby shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes 
and is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of Granby, 
Simsbury, Canton, Hartland, and East Granby. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court of Suffield Probate 
District shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the juvenile 
court of Suffield District, and the state's attorney of Hartford 
County, or person designated by him, shall be the prosecuting 
attorney of such court. The juvenile court of Suffield District 
shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes and is 
coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of Suffield and 
Windsor Locks. 

The judges, prosecuting attorney and clerk of the police 
court of Hartford as at present constituted shall be respectively 
the judges, prosecuting attorney and clerk of the juvenile court 
of Hartford District. The juvenile court of Hartford District 
shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes and is 
coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of Hartford, West 
Hartford, Wethersfield, Rocky Hill, Bloomfield, and Windsor. 

The judge and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney and 
assistant prosecuting attorney of the town court of East Hart- 
ford as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge and 
clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney and assistant prose- 
cuting attorney of the juvenile court of East Hartford District. 
The juvenile court of East Hartford District shall exercise jur- 
isdiction within an area which includes and is coextensive with 
the boundaries of the towns of East Hartford and South Wind- 
sor. 

The judge, deputy judge and clerk, prosecuting attorney, and 
assistant prosecuting attorney of the town court of Manchester 
as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge, deputy 
judge and clerk, prosecuting attorney, and assistant prosecuting 
attorney of the juvenile court of Manchester District. The 
juvenile court of Manchester District shall exercise jurisdiction 
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within an area which includes and is coextensive with the bound- 
aries of the towns of Manchester, Glastonbury, and Marlboro. 

The judge, deputy judge, and prosecuting attorney of the 
town court of Enfield as at present constituted shall be respec- 
tively the judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney and clerk 
of the juvenile court of Enfield District. The juvenile court of 
Enfield District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which 
includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of 
Enfield and East Wndsor. 

Fairfield County. 
. The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
prosecuting attorney, and clerk of the borough court of Green- 
wich as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge, 
deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting attor- 
ney, and clerk of the juvenile court of Greenwich District. The 
juvenile court of Greenwich District shall exercise jurisdiction 
within an area which includes and is coextensive with the bound- 
aries of the town of Greenwich. 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
prosecuting attorney, and clerk of the city court of Stamford 
as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge; deputy 
judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting attorney, and 
clerk of the juvenile court of Stamford District. The juvenile 
court of Stamford District shall exercise jurisdiction within an 
area which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of 
the towns of Stamford, Darien, and New Canaan. 

The judges, prosecuting attorneys, and clerk of the city 
court of Norwalk as at present constituted shall be respectively 
the judges, prosecuting attorneys, and clerk of the juvenile 
court of Norwalk District. The juvenile court of Norwalk 
District shall exercise jurisdiction within ah area which includes 
and is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of Norwalk, 
Westport, Wilton, and Weston. 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
pfosecuting attorney clerk, and assistant clerk of the city court 
of Bridgeport as at present constituted shall be respectively the 
jtidge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting 
attorney, cle^k, and assistant clerk of the juvenile court of 
Bridgeport District. The juvenile coitrt of Bridgeport District 
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shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes and is 
coextensive with the boundaries* of the towns of Bridgeport, 
Fairfield, Newtown, Easton, Trumbull, and Monroe. 

The judge, associate judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
prosecuting attorney, and clerk of the city court of Danbury 
as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge, associate 
judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting attorney, and 
clerk of the juvenile court of Danbury District. The juvenile 
court of Danbury District shall exercise jurisdiction within the 
area which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries Of 
the towns of Danbury, Bethel, Redding, Ridgefield, New Fair- 
field, Sherman, and Brookfield. 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, and assistant 
clerk of the town court of Stratford as at present constituted 
shall be respectively the judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attor- 
ney, assistant prosecuting attorney and clerk of the Juvenile 
court of Stratford District. The juvenile court of Stratford 
District shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes 
and is coextensive with the boundaries of the town of Stratford. 

The judge, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
prosecuting attorney, and clerk of the city court of Shelton as 
at present constituted shall be respectively the judge, deputy 
judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting attorney, and 
clerk of the juvenile court of Shelton District. The juvenile 
court of Shelton District shall exercise jurisdiction within an 
area which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of 
the town of Shelton. 

Middlesex County. 

The judge, associate judge, prosecuting attorney, and clerk 
of the city court of Middletown as at present constituted shall 
be respectively the judge, associate judge, prosecuting attorney, 
and clerk of the juvenile court of Middletown District. The 
juvenile court of Middletown District shall exercise jurisdiction 
within an area which includes and is coextensive with the bound- 
aries of the towns of Middletown, Cromwell, Portland, Haddam, 
Durham, and Middlefield. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court of East Haddam 
Probate District shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the 
juvenile court of East Haddam District, and the state's attorney 
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of Middlesex County, or person designated by him, shall be the 
prosecuting attorney of such court. The juvenile court of East 
Haddam shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes 
and is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of East 
Haddam and East Hampton. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court of Saybrook Pro- 
bate District shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the 
juvenile court of Saybrook District, and the state's attorney of 
Middlesex County, or person designated by him, shall be the 
prosecuting attorney of such court. The juvenile court of Say- 
brook shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes 
and is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of Saybrook, 
Chester, Killingworth, Essex, Old Saybrook, Westport, and Clin- 
ton. 

Tolland County. 

The judge, associate judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant 
prosecuting attorney and clerk of the city court of Rockville 
as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge, associate 
judge, prosecuting attorney, assistant prosecuting attorney and 
clerk of the juvenile court of Rockville District. The juvenile 
court of Rockville District shall exercise jurisdiction within an 
area which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of 
the towns of Vernon, Tolland, Ellington, and Bolton. 

The judge and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney 
and assistant prosecuting attorney of the borough court of Staf- 
ford Springs as at present constituted shall be respectively the 
judge and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney and assist- 
ant prosecuting attorney of the juvenile court of Stafford 
Springs District. The juvenile court of Stafford Springs Dis- 
trict shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes and 
is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of Stafford, 
Somers, Union, and Willington. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court, of Andover Pro- 
bate District shall be respectively the judge and clerk of the 
juvenile court of Andover District, and the state's attorney of 
Tolland County, or person designated by him, shall be the prose- 
cuting attorney of such court. The juvenile court of Andove ,B 
shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes and is 
coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of Andover, Cov- 
entry, Mansfield, Columbia, and Hebron. 
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Wikdham County. ' 

The judge and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney atnd 
assistant prosecuting attorney of the police court of Willimantic 
as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge and clerk, 
deputy judge, prosecuting attorney and assistant prosecuting 
attorney of the juvenile court of Willimantic District. The 
juvenile court of Willimantic District shall exercise jurisdiction 
within an area which includes and is coextensive with the bound- 
aries of the towns of Windham, Scotland, Chaplin, and Hamp- 
ton. 

The judge, deputy judge and clerk, and prosecuting attor- 
ney of the city court of Putnam as at present constituted shall 
be respectively the judge, deputy judge and clerk, and prosecut- 
ing attorney of the juvenile court of Putnam District. The 
juvenile court of Putnam District shall exercise jurisdiction 
within an area which includes and is coextensive with the bound- 
aries of the towns of Putnam, Woodstock, and Thompson. 

The judge and clerk, deputy judge, prosecuting attorney and 
assistant prosecuting attorney of the town court of Killingly 
as at present constituted shall be respectively the judge and clerk, 
deputy judge, prosecuting attorney and assistant prosecuting 
attorney of the juvenile court of Killingly District. The juve- 
nile court of Killingly District shall exercise jurisdiction within 
an area which includes and is coextensive with the boundaries of 
the towns of Killingly, Plainfield, Sterling, Brooklyn, and Can- 
terbury. 

The judge and clerk of the probate court of Eastford Pro- 
bate District shall be respectively the jud^e and clerk of the 
juvenile court of Eastford District, and the state's attorney of 
Windham County, or person designated by him, shall be the 
prosecuting attorney of such court. The juvenile court of East- 
ford shall exercise jurisdiction within an area which includes 
and is coextensive with the boundaries of the towns of Eastford. 
Ashford, and Pomfret. 
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Section 4. Courts different Such courts shall be differ- 
ent, separate and apart from any other courts, shall in no way be 
identified with any other court, and shall hold separate sessions 
and maintain separate records. Such courts shall be known and 
styled as "Juvenile Courts of District." 

Section 5. Jurisdiction over children. Each juvenile 
court shall exercise exclusive original jurisdiction within the 
district assigned to it in all actions concerning uncared-for, 
neglected and delinquent children. Said courts shall also exercise 
jurisdiction over defective children, as is specifically provided 
hereinafter. 

Section 6. Jurisdiction over adults. Each- court shall 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction within the district assigned to it in 
all actions against adults charged with : 

(a) contributing to the delinquency or neglect of a minor; 

(b) non-support of mother and child or children or of a 
pregnant wife ; ' 

(c) abandonment of children; 

(d) volation of the laws relating to illegal sales to and to 
illegal purchases from children ; 

(e) cruelty and abuse of children ; 

(f) violation of laws relating to the, labor oi children; 
and the procedure and taxing of costs of such actions against 
adults shall be the same as in that city, town, police of borough 
court of which the officers of such juvenile courts are also offi- 
cers; provided that such procedure and taxing of costs in any 
juvenile court, the officers of which are also officers of a probate 
court, shall be. the same as in actions before justices of the peace. 

Section 4.« There will be altogether fifty-four such courts, 
forty-one of .the regular chartered city, town, and borough courts, 
and thirteen specially designated probate courts. This will be 
an immeasurable improvement over the present system whereby 
jurisdiction over some or all types of children's cases is exercised 
1)y probate courts, city, police, town and borough courts, and by 
justices of the peace, involving several hundred different indi- 
viduals. 

Section 6. It is intended to remove from the Juvenile 
Courts as far as pbssible any suggestion of wilful wrong-doing 
on the part of the child. For this reason, as well as on account of 
the fact that the type of difficulty which brings a child to public 
notice is much less significant ;than the environmental conditions 
responsible for the difficulty, the widest possible range is given to 
the Juvenile" Court in its jurisdiction over needy children. 
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Section 7. Other jurisdiction. Within the district assigned 
to it, each court shall exercise such jurisdiction in all actions 
concerning children born out of wedlock as is elsewhere specified 
by law. Such courts shall exercise exclusive original jurisdiction 
within said districts in actions on the adoption of dependent, 
uncared-for, and neglected children, and the procedure and taxing 
of costs in such cases shall be the same as for probate courts in 
cases of adoption. 

Section 8. Powers of court. Such courts shall have 
criminal jurisdiction now exercised by justices of the peace, and 
by city, police, town and borough courts in the classes of cases 
mentioned in Sections 6 and 7 of this act, and shall have juris- 
diction both in law and equity. Such courts shall be neither civil 
nor criminal, but shall have powers of both civil and criminal 
courts to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Section 9. Petition. Any person having knowledge or 
information of a child resident within a juvenile court district 
who is uncared-for, neglected, or delinquent, may file with the 
juvenile court of said district a verified petition stating the 
facts that bring such child within the provisions of this act. 
Said petition may be upon information and belief and shall set 
forth the name and residence of the child and of the parents, if 
known to the petitioner, and the name and residence of the per- 
son having the guardianship, custody, control or supervision of 
such child, if the same be known to the petitioner, or the peti- 
tion shall state that they are unknown and give facts sufficient to 
identify the child. 

Section 10. Issuance of summons. Upon filing the peti- 
tion, the court or a judge thereof may forthwith, or after first 
causing an investigaton to be made by the probation officer or 
other person, cause summons* to be issued, signed by the judge, 
requiring the child to appear before the court, and requiring the 
parents or the guardian, or the person or persons having his 
custody, control, or supervision to appear with him at a place and 
time stated in the summons, to show cause why such child 
should not be dealt with according to the provisions of this act. 

Section 11. Service of summons. Service of said sum- 
mons within the juvenile court district having jurisdiction shall 
be made by delivering to the person summoned a true copy 
thereof ; provided that if it shall be made to appear, by affidavit, 
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that reasonable but unsuccessful effort has been made to serve 
said summons upon the party or parties named therein, other 
than said child, the court or judge thereof at any stage of the 
proceeding may make an order for substituted service of sum- 
mons by publication or otherwise as the court may direct; and 
if any such party or parties are without said district, service may 
be made in such manner as the court shall deem expedient. It 
shall be sufficient to confer jurisdiction if service is effected at 
any time before the time fixed in the summons for the return 
thereof; but the court, if requested, shall not proceed with the 
hearing earlier than the third day after the date of service. 

The service of any notices or summons required to be served 
by order of said court or the judge thereof may be made by any 
officer authorized by law to serve process within the jurisdiction 
of said court, and all summons or notices required to be served 
under and in pursuance of the provisions of this act, may also 
be served by a probation officer or other suitable person dele- 
gated or directed by the court to make such service and for such 
purpose ; and a suitable allowance shall b'e made by said court for 
all actual disbursements in effecting such service, as well as a 
reasonable fee therefor. In any ca$e when it shall be made to 
appear to the court that such summons will be ineffectual, or that 
the welfare of the child requires that he shall be brought forth- 
with into the custody of the court, a warrant may issue by the 
order of the court, either against the parent or guardian or per- 
son having custody of the child or against the child himself. 

Section 12. Detention. If it appears from the petition 
that the child is in such condition that his welfare requires that 
his custody be immediately assumed, the court may endorse upon 
the summons a direction that the officer or other person serving 
such summons shall at once take said child into his or her cus- 
tody. Such child may be admitted to bail pending judgment, or 
may be released upon his own recognizance, or released in the 
custody of the probation officer, his parent or other person, by 
the judge, or deputy judge, or the probation officer of said court. 
But when not so released, said child may be detained pending the 
hearing and disposition of the case, under and by such order of 
commitment as the court or judge thereof shall direct. 

Section 13. Arrangement for detention. The judges of 
juvenile courts, as herein provided, may in their discretion 
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arrange with any agency or person situated in the district within 
which said court is located, and maintaining and having suitable 
accommodations and facilities for the detention of children, for 
the use thereof as a temporary detention place for the children 
coming within the provisions of this act, and may enter upon the 
records an order confining such child or children therein*, pro- 
vided such place is approved by the Bureau of Child Welfare. 
The court may audit and allow such agency or person reason- 
able compensation for the expenses and services of such deten- 
tion upon receipt of proper bills therefor. Said judges may, in 
their discretion, use, employ or adopt any other suitable method 
or arrangement for detention for the purposes of this act as may 
seem advisable to them. Any child while detained as above set 
forth shall be under the orders, direction and supervision of the 
court. 

Towns and cities where juvenile courts are located shall 
arrange for or provide separate detention places for children, if 
the judges of said court are unable to arrange otherwise as here- 
inbefore stated. 

Section 14. Confinement of children. In no case shall 
a child under sixteen years of age be confined in a jail or lockup, 
or in any place where adults, are or are likely to be confined, 
except in the case of a mother with a nursing infant; nor shall 
any child under fourteen years of age at any time be held in 
solitary confinement or be conveyed in a police patrol wagon. In 
any case where a girl is held in custody under the provisions of 
this act, she shall so far as possible be in charge of a woman 
attendant. 

Section 15. Use of warrants and arrest. Nothing in 
this act shall be construed as forbidding the arrest, with or with- 
out a warrant, of any child as now or hereafter may be pro- 
vided by law, or as forbidding the issue of warrants by judges 
as provided by law, save that children shall not be taken into 
custody on such process except on apprehension in the act or on 
speedy information, and in other cases where use of such process 
appears imperative. Whenever a child is brought before a judge of 

Sections 13 and 14. The question of proper provisions for 
the detention of children who must necessarily be held, is one of 
the essential features of Juvenile Court procedure. These sec- 
tions make such provisions mandatory. 
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any town, city, police or borough court, or a justice of the peace, 
such judge or justice shall immediately transfer by proper order 
such case to the juvenile court having jurisdiction of such 
case, according to the provisions of this act, directing that said 
child shall be taken to said juvenile court forthwith, if in ses- 
sion, otherwise said child shall be detained in such manner as is 
prescribed in this act, or shall be delivered to the custody of the 
judge, probation officer or other officer of said juvenile court. 
Such judge or justice of the peace as aforesaid, may admit such 
child to bail, or release him in the custody of his parent or 
parents, guardian or some other suitable person, to appear before 
said juvenile court at a time not longer than one week there- 
after. Upon the arrest of any child by any police or other offi- 
cer, such child shall immediately be turned over to the probation 
officer, judge, or other officer of the juvenile court by such police 
department official, constable or other officer, if practicable. If 
it is not practicable to immediately turn such child over to such 
juvenile court or officer thereof, such child must be cared for as 
hereinbefore stated pending his appearance before such juvenile 
court. Such juvenile court shall thereupon proceed to hear, 
determine and dispose of such cases in the same manner as if 
said proceedings had been originally instituted upon petition as 
hereinbefore provided. In all cases the nature of the proceed- 
ings shall be explained to said child, and if they appear, to the 
parents, custodian or guardian. Between the arrest of said child 
and his appearance before the juvenile court, if not paroled or 
otherwise released', he shall be detained in accordance with the 
provisions of this act. 

Section 16. Investigation. Prior to the hearing of the 
case of any child in such juvenile courts, investigation of the 
facts as to such child shall be made, as herein specified. Such 
investigation shall consist in full examination of the parentage 
and surroundings of such child, its exact age, habits and every- 
thing that may throw light on its life and character, and shall 
also inquire into the conditions, habits and character of its 
parents or guardians. In the cases of alleged uncared-for and 
neglected children such investigation shall be made by the select- 
men of the town in which such child resides, or by other persons 
authorized by law to present such case. In the case of alleged 
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delinquent children such investigation shall be made by the pro- 
bation officer. 

Prior to the hearing of the case of any child, if such child 
attends school, there shall be obtained from the school which 
such child attends a report on such child. Such school report 
shall be in writing on a form which the State Board of Educa- 
tion shall supply for the purpose as described in Division III of 
this act. It shall be the duty of school officials to furnish such 
report on the request of a juvenile court. 

Until such time as said investigations have been completed, 
and reports on said investigations are before the judge in writ- 
ing, no judgment on such child's case shall be rendered by the 
court, and the case shall be further continued until such investi- 
gations shall have been made. 

Section 17. Hearings. Judges of juvenile courts shall 
specify a day or certain days during the week upon which ses- 
sions of said court shall be held. Said court may, however, con- 
vene at any time in the discretion of the judge. The judge of 
said court shall exclude from the courtroom any and all persons 
who in the opinion of the judge are not necessary for the con- 
duct of said case. Hearings shall not be held in regular court- 
rooms, but may be held in any other place designated by the 
judge, except that no child's case shall be heard in any building 
otherwise exclusively devoted to the use of police departments. 
The conversation of the judge with any child shall be privileged. 
Judges of juvenile courts shall have power to devise rules and 
regulate the procedure for the conduct of such hearings. The 
officer making the preliminary investigation as specified in Sec- 
tion 16, shall be present at the hearing in the interests of the 
child. 

Section 18. Judgments. The court, if satisfied, upon 
hearing the facts in the case, that the child is in need of the care, 
discipline, or protection of the state, may so adjudicate and may 
declare such child uncared-for, delinquent or neglected as the 
case may be and upon such adjudication the court may, in the 
case of an uncared-for or neglected child — 

(a) Assume guardianship of the child; 

(b) Commit to the custody or guardianship of a public 
institution, established for the care of such children, or to the 
custody or guardianship of a private institution or agency 
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accredited by the State Bureau of Child Welfare, and willing to 
receive said child ; 

(c) Order such child placed in a suitable family home by 
a public agency, or by a private agency accredited by the State 
Bureau of Child Welfare, and willing to care for said child ; 

(d) Order such child to remain in its own home, subject 
to the friendly supervision of the probation officer, or of the 
selectmen of the town in which such child resides; 

(e) Make and enforce orders on the parents of such child, 
as to the care, protection and discipline of such child ; 

(f) Make such orders as to equity may pertain which the 
court deems expedient in the circumstances. 

In the case of a delinquent child the court may : 

(a) Assume guardianship of the child; 

(b) Withhold judgment for a definite or indefinite period 
if it appears that the public interest and the welfare of the child 
will be best subserved thereby, and may order that such child be 
returned to his or her parents or guardians ; 

(c) Allow such child to remain at its own home subject 
to the friendly visitation of the probation officer, and the period 
of probation may extend during the minority of such child, and 
shall be upon such terms as are set by the judge of the court ; 

(d) Make and enforce orders on the parents of such child 
as to the care, protection and discipline of such child ; 

(e) Appoint some suitable person guardian over said child 
and allow said child to remain in its own home or order such 
guardian to place such child in a suitable family home ; 

(f) Commit such child to the custody or guardianship of 
a suitable public institution, or to the custody or guardianship 
of a private institution accredited by the Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare for the care of such childen, and willing to receive such 
child ; 

(g) Impose a fine with costs upon the parents or guardians 
of such child ; 

(h) For good cause shown, suspend judgment ; 

(i) If the offense be malicious mischief, require the dam- 
age to be made good ; 

(j) If the offense be petty larceny, and the stolen property 
be not restored, require it to be paid for by the child himself if 
it be shown that he is legally capable of earning the money or 
has money of his own; 
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(k) Make such orders as to equity may pertain which the, 
court may deem expedient in the circumstances. 

Section 19. Custody and guardianship. There shall be 
no transfer of the guardianship of any child resident of this state 
without approval by the proper court of this state. Institutions 
and agencies which have received from the courts the custody of 
any uncared-for, neglected, or delinquent child shall exercise with 
respect to such child all powers relative to parole, discharge, com- 
mitment, transfer and placng-out as they are by law permitted to 
exercise, except that approval by the juvenile court must be had 
for each such action. Violations of this law shall be punishable 
under section .... of the Statutes. 

Section 20. Support, contribution by parents; modifi- 
cation, If it shall appear, upon the hearing of the case that the 
parent, parents, or any persoij or persons named in such petition, 
who are in law liable for the support of such child, are able to 
contribute to the support of such child, the court shall enter an 
order requiring such parent, parents or other persons to pay to the 
selectmen or other authorities responsible for the support of such 
child, a reasonable sum from time to time for the support, mainte- 
nance or education of such child, and the court may order such 
parent, parents, or other persons to give reasonable security for 
the payment of such sum or sums. Upon failure to pay, the court 
may order obedience to such order by a proceeding for contempt 
of court or may declare such bond forfeited. The court may, on 
application and on such notice as the court may direct from time 
to time, make such alterations in the allowance as shall appear 
reasonable and proper. 

Section 21. Support. Assignment of wages. If the 
person so ordered to pay for the support, maintenance or educa- 
tion of a neglected or delinquent child shall be employed for 
wages, salary or commission, the court may also order that the 
sum to be paid by him shall be paid to the selectmen or authorities 
responsible for support out of his wages, salary or commission 
and that he shall execute an assignment thereof to the extent of . 
the amount ordered. The court may also order the parent or the 
person so ordered to pay the sum of money for the support, main- 
tenance or education of a child from time to time to make 
discovery to the court as to his place of employment and amount 
earned by him. Upon failure to obey the orders of court he may 
be punished for contempt of court. 
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Section 22. Review of case. Upon final judgment cases 
under this act may be reviewed by writ of error by the Superior 
Court of the County in which such juvenile court is situated. 

Section 23. Religions belief to be observed. In com- 
mitting any child to any custodial agency or guardian, other than 
its. natural guardians, the court shall, so far as is practicable, 
select as custodial agency or guardian, some agency, institution, 
or person of, or governed by persons of like faith to that of the 
parent or parents of the child unless such agency, or institution 
is a state or municipal agency or institution; and shall select as 
guardian some individual holding the same religious belief or 
faith as that of the parent or parents of the child, if practicable. 

Section 24. Re-opening commitment. Commitments of 
children by juvenile courts to any institution shall not be for any 
specified time but shall be made with the understanding that the 
purpose of the commitment is to provide for the child until he 
can be restored to conditions and to an environment as nearly 
normal as possible ; and to facilitate such restoration. When such 
restoration is possible, either through a change in character, dis- 
position, or mental, moral, or physical status of the child or 
through an improvement in the conditions of the home of his 
parent or guardians, or in other environmental conditions, the 
commitment may be terminated and the court may enter an 
order to that effect and order such child returned to his home 
under probation, parole or otherwise. Provided that no such 
order shall be entered without giving notice to the institution to 
which such child has been committed, and without giving oppor- 
tunity to said institution to present its views on the advisability 
of terminating the commitment of such child, unless said institu- 
tion shall consent to such order; and provided further that no 
such order shall be entered until such court shall have carefully 
considered the condition of home and environment into which it 
is proposed such child shall be admitted. The parents or guard- 
ians of a child committed to an institution may apply not more 
than once in each calendar year to the juvenile court of the dis- 
trict in which such child has residence for the return of such 
child to his home. Provided, that in the case of a child committed 
to a disciplinary institution, if, in the opinion of the governing 
body of such institution, the commitment of such child should not 
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be terminated, the case shall be heard before the superior court 
of the district in which such commitment was had, and the provi- 
sions for giving notice to said institution, and for giving oppor- 
tunity to said institution to express its views shall be as above 
specified. 

Section 25. Reports by custodian. The court may, from 
time to time, cite into court the guardian, institution or agency to 
whose care any uncared-for, neglected or delinquent child has 
been awarded, and require him or it to make a full, true and per- 
fect report as to his or its doings in behalf of such child, and it 
shall be the duty of such guardian, institution or agency within 
ten days after such citation, to make such report either in writ- 
ing verified by affidavit, or verbally under oath in open court, or 
otherwise as the court shall direct ; and upon the hearing of such 
report, with or without further evidence, the court may, if it sees 
fit, remove such guardian and appoint another in his stead, or 
take such child away from such institution or association and 
place it in another, or restore such child to the custody of its 
parents or former guardian or custodian. Provided, that in the 
case of a child committed to a disciplinary institution, if, in the 
opinion of the governing body of such institution, the commit- 
ment of such child should not be terminated, the case shall be 
heard before the superior court of the district in which such com- 
mitment was had, and the provisions fc?r giving notice to said 
institution, and for giving opportunity to said institution to 
express, its views shall be as specified in Section 24. 

Section 26. Transfer to criminal courts. No child shall 
be prosecuted for an offense before a juvenile court, nor shall 
the adjudication of such court that a child is delinquent in any 
case be deemed a conviction of crime, but the court may in its 
. discretion cause any delinquent child of the age of sixteen years 
or over to be proceeded against in accordance with the laws that 
may be in force governing the commission of and punishment 
for crimes and misdemeanors, or the violation of town or city 
ordinances, and may transfer such case to the appropriate crim- 
inal court. 

Section 27. Admissibility of evidence in other courts. 
A disposition of any child under the provisions or terms of this 
act, or any evidence given in such case, or any order, judgment, 
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or decree, final or otherwise, shall not, in any criminal proceed- 
ing of any nature whatsoever in any court, be lawful evidence 
against such child for any purpose whatever; except that such 
evidence, decrees or orders may be used in subsequent cases 
against the same child under the provisions of this act. 

Section 28. Records. Juvenile courts shall keep a special 
record of all business transacted by said courts. Said records 
shall be withheld from public inspection at the discretion of the 
court, but such records shall at all times be open to the inspec- 
tion of any child to whom the same relates and to his parents 
and guardians. For the purposes of this section, the records of 
probation officers shall be regarded as records of the court. 

Section 29. Information with commitment. Whenever 
a juvenile court shall commit a child to any institution, public or 
private, there shall be delivered with the mittimus a copy of the 
report made to the court by the. official who investigated the case 
of such child prior to the hearing of his case. 

Section 30. Enforcement of orders. In the enforcement 
of any order, judgment or decree, the court shall have power to 
issue process for the arrest of any persons ; to compel attendance 
of witnesses; to punish contempts by a fine not exceeding two 
hundred dollars or imprisonment not exceeding six months, or 
both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Section 31. Expenses of courts. In the case of a child 
the fees and other expenses of the court, unless collectible from 
the parents or guardians of said child, shall be charged against 
and be payable by the town, borough or city in which is the resi- 
dence of the child whose case is in question. 

Fees and costs shall be taxed and paid in the same manner 
as in that city, police, town or borough court of which the offi- 
cers of each juvenile court are also officers ; provided that in juve- 
nile courts of which the judge is also a judge of probate, the 
fees and costs shall be taxed and paid in the same manner as in 
actions before justices of the peace. Provided further that fees 
to officers of such courts shall be as specified in the next section. 

Section 32. Pay of officers. The judges, clerks, and 
prosecuting attorneys of juvenile courts shall receive pay as 
herein specified. In actions before a juvenile court, which actions 
have arisen within the district of jurisdiction of a city, 
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police, town, or borough court, as the case may be, of which said 
judge, clerk, and prosecuting attorney of juvenile courts are also 
officers, there shall be no fee. In cases of children or adults aris- 
ing within towns within the district in which said juvenile court 
has jurisdiction, but without jurisdiction of said city, police, town 
or borough court of which said judge, clerk and prosecuting 
attorney of the juvenile courts are also officers, ^fees shall be 
charged as follows : for the services of the judge three dollars ; for 
the services of the clerk, one dollar ; for the services of the prose- 
cutor in actions against adults, five dollars ; and there shall be no 
other fee to said officers whatsover. In a juvenile court of which 
the judge is also a judge of probate fees shall be charged for the 
pay of officers in every case before such court as follows: for 
the services of the judge, three dollars; for the services of the 
clerk, one dollar; for the services of the prosecutor in actions 
against adults, five dollars ; and there shall be no other fee to said 
officers whatsoever. 

Section 33. Fines; use of. All fines imposed by said 
juvenile courts shall be used for the pay of probation officers, and 
the" amounts due from towns, boroughs or cities for the pay of 
such officers shall be reduced by the total amount of said fines. 

Section 34. Repeal. All acts and parts of acts inconsist- 
ent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Division II. 
Probation Officers. 
Section 1. Appointment. Judges of each of the juvenile 
courts established in this act shall appoint one or more probation 
officers from a list of eligible candidates furnished by the Bureau 
of Child Welfare. The examinations conducted by said Bureau 
shall be open to any citizen of this state. Said probation officers 
may be male or female, and the judge shall appoint a sufficient 
number to carry on the work of the court efficiently. The judges 
of each of such courts shall confer with the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Child Welfare as to the number necessary for such 
juvenile court district. Probation officers shall be removable 
by the judge of the court to which they are appointed. Said 
judge upon removal shall report to the Bureau of Child Welfare 
as to such removal together with the reasons therefor. 
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Section 2. Supervision. The probation service of the 
juvenile courts shall be under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Child Welfare. The Commissioner of Child Welfare shall be 
the chief juvenile court probation officer of the state and shall 
have power of supervision over the work of the various juvenile 
court probation officers. He may inspect their. records, examine 
and investigate into the conduct of their work and make recom- 
mendations to them as to the methods to be used. He shall 
instruct them in their duties and shall outline the policies which 
are to be followed in the juvenile court probation work. He shall 
at such times as may seem expedient call together the probation 
officers of juvenile courts into conference for the purpose of dis- 
cussing with them measures for the improvement of their ser- 
vice. He shall furnish blanks or forms, for preliminary investi- 
gations and for record, satisfactory to the purpose, which shall 
be used by said probation officer in carrying out the provisions 
of this act, or he shall approve at his discretion such forms as 
any probation officer may wish to use. In general, he shall deter- 
mine the policies to be followed in the probation service of the 
juvenile courts and shall issue instructions to the said probation 
officers to this end. He shall at such times as seem desirable, 
give examinations, written or oral, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a list of eligibles for the position of probation officer of juve- 
nile courts. From this list, the judge of each juvenile court shall 
appoint the probation officer or probation officers of his court. 

Section 3. Duties. The duties of such probation officers 
shall be as follows : 

(1) Immediately after notice of petition on an alleged 
delinquent child is given to a probation officer he shall proceed to 
inquire into and make a full investigation of the parentage and 
surroundings of such child, its exact age, habits, school record, 
and everything that will throw light on its life and character, 
and to inquire into the home conditions, habits, and characters of 
its parents or guardians, and he shall make a full report thereon 
in writing on forms prescribed or approved by the Bureau of 
Child Welfare to the judge at the time the case is heard. The 
probation officer may consult with the judge prior to the hearing 
and if it shall appear to the judge that the best interest of the 
child will be subserved thereby, the court shall order that such 
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child shall not be brought into court and the cause may be dis- 
missed, or the court may agree that the child may of its own will 
or that of its parents be placed under the supervision of the pro- 
bation officer. 

(2) The probation officer shall in every case confer privately 
with such child, and when possible, with the parents of such child, 
prior to the trial. 

(3) The probation officer shall be present at all cases aris- 
ing out of petitions on delinquency, and shall represent the inter- 
ests of the child. He shall make such recommendations to the 
court for the care of the child as may seem most expedient and 
desirable for the welfare of the child. 

(4) He shall take charge of the child before and after trial 
when so ordered by the court, and shall have the authority and 
powers of a peace officer. 

(5) ' He shall take charge of children on probation or under 
suspended sentence, "under such regulations and for such time as 
shall be prescribed by the court. He shall give each probationer 
full instructions as to his duties while on probation. It shall be 
the duty of the probation officer to deal with children placed on 
probation in accordance with the policies formulated by the State 
Chief Probation Officer. 

(6) He shall preserve record of all cases investigated and 
of all the cases which are under his care on forms prescribed by 
the Bureau of Child Welfare. 

(7) He shall report on the last day of each calendar month, 
in writing, to the judge of the court as to the cases under his care 
with recommendations as to the necessity for further action. He 
may report at any time to the judge of the court as to the case of 
any child on probation, and no child shall be discharged from 
probation except by order of the court after a review of the facts 
in the case. 

(8) He shall report on forms prescribed by the State 
Bureau of Child Welfare quarterly to the State Bureau of Child 
Welfare. 

(9) It shall be the duty of the probation officer to take such 
action in the cases of adults prosecuted before the juvenile courts 
as the judge of such courts shall order. The probation officer 
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may inquire into the facts of such cases and may take charge of 
such adults on probation on terms prescribed by the court. 

Section 4. Pay. Probation officers of juvenile courts 
shall receive remuneration of an amount of not less than 
five dollars per diem for actual service and shall be reimbursed 
for such reasonable expense as may be incurred by them in 
undertaking their duties. Said sums shall be paid the probation 
officers by the Treasurer of the State of Connecticut upon the 
order of the judge of the court of which said probation officer is 
an officer. At the end of each fiscal year, the Treasurer of the 
state shall collect from the several towns of each juvenile court 
district such amounts as have been expended for probation ser- 
vice in said district. Each town shall contribute an-amount pro-, 
portional to the number of cases served by said probation officers 
in each of said towns. The clerk of each juvenile court shall 
annually furnish to the State Treasurer a statement of the 
amounts due from each town within said juvenile court district 
for probation service, allotting the amounts as herein specified. 

Division HI. 
Commitment, Parole and Probation of Defectives. 

Section 1. Definitions. A defective child or young per- 
son is one who by reason of a deficiency or defect of intelligence 
which exists from birth or from early age requires or will 
require, for his own protection and for the protection of others, 
special care, supervision and control. An epileptic child or young 
person shall also be deemed a defective within the meaning of 
this Act, if the epilepsy or its attendant conditions are such that 
the individual requires or will require special care, supervision 
and control, for his own protection and for the protection of 
others. 

A defective delinquent child or young person is one in whom 
an inborn or acquired deficiency or disorder of intelligence 
results in chronic delinquency or anti-social conduct. 

Section 1. The term "defective" is defined in a broad man- 
ner to include the feebleminded and certain types of epilepsy and 
delinquency. The terms idiot, imbecile and moral imbecile are 
discarded as being unnecessary and undesirable. 
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Section 2. Jurisdiction Over Defective Children. The 

Juvenile Court shall have concurrent jurisdiction with probate 
courts in the commitment to public or licensed institutions of any 
defective child or defective young person and such commitment 
shall be in the manner prescribed by Section 1762 of the General 
Statutes. 

Section 3. Examination of Children. Whenever the 
facts and evidence in the case of any child or young person 
brought before a juvenile court, require, the judge of the court 
shall order a thorough physical and medical examination of the 
child or young person, by a reputable physician or reputable 
medical clinic. 



Section 2. The Juvenile Court as outlined by the Children ? s 
Code is essentially a court of adjustment and supervision. It is, 
therefore, very logical that this court should have certain jurisdic- 
tion over defective children and youth. A, Juvenile Court could 
not escape the problem of mental defect even if it chose, because 
dependency and delinquency are so frequently associated with 
mental subnormality. The Juvenile Court is simply given concur- 
rent jurisdiction in commitment of defectives. If, for property 
or other reasons, commitment can best be handled in the probate 
court, the proposed law does not in any way interfere. The pro- 
cess of commitment also remains unchanged and is \n accordance 
with the existing statute. 

Section 3. Physical defects and handicaps often complicate 
child problems which come into court. Physical examination of 
all court oases is the ideal. This section makes such an exam- 
ination mandatory when the judge deems it important in the 
interpretation and disposition of any case. 
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Section 4. School Reports on Children. Whenever a child 
or a young person who is brought before a Juvenile Court, has 
previous thereto attended a public or a private school, it shall be 
obligatory for the court to secure through the probation officer or 
anyone whom the court may designate, a school report concern- 
ing said child or young person, which school report shall be fur- 
nished by his teacher and by the principal or superintendent of 
the school he has attended and shall be on a form prescribed by 
the Division of Special Education and Standards of the Board of 
Education; and shall summarize the school career and school 
attainments of said child or young person and shall embody a. 
measure or estimate of his mental capacity to profit by experi- 
ence and by instruction. 

Section 5. Examination on Basis of School Report. 

Whenever the aforesaid school report indicates an inferior or 
abnormal mentality, or when other evidence io ahy case so indi- 
cates, the judge shall order a mental examination to be made by 
a reputable psychiatrist, or by a qualified clinical psychologist, or 
by any available qualified mental examiner attached to any state 
bureau, state board, state department or state institution or to a 
reputable public clinic within the State of Connecticut. 



Section 4. A juvenile court judge cannot perform his duty 
intelligently unless he has adequate 'facts about the boys and girls 
who come to his attention. Most of these boys and girls are 
enrolled on the school register. This section provides that the 
school shall furnish certain important facts regarding the child's 
mentality and conduct. Such a school report can be secured 
practically without expense, and because of its importance it 
should be made obligatory. 

Section 5. On the basis of such a report the court decides 
whether a special, expert or mental examination is necessary in 
any given case. The Commission believes that a proper mental 
diagnosis in the first instance would mean more economy and less 
error in the state care of children. 
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Section 6. Psychiatrist and Clinical Psychologist De- 
fined. A reputable psychiatrist shall be interpreted to mean any 
licensed physician who can give evidence of special training, 
experience, and competency in the field of mental diagnosis. 

A qualified clinical psychologist shall be intrepreted to mean 
any person who can give certified evidence on a form prescribed 
jointly by the Commissioner of Child Welfare, the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Commissioner of Health, show- 
ing that he or she has attained the degree of doctorate of medi- 
cine, or the degree of doctorate of science or of philosophy in a 
reputable university in the field of applied psychology and has 
had in addition three years of actual clinical experience in mental 
classification and diagnosis. 

Section 7. State Bureau to Furnish Lists. The State 
Bureau of Child Welfare shall furnish to the judges of Juvenile 
Courts lists of available mental examiners, and lists of available 
accredited mental clinics. 

Section 8. Commitment of Defective Delinquents. In 

the case of any delinquent brought before the Juvenile Court, 
the judge, if satisfied that the delinquent is defective, may order 
his or her commitment to an institution for mental defectives or 
for defective delinquents. 



Section 6. This section defines the qualification of compe- 
tent mental examiners. It recognizes that a mental diagnosis is a 
specialty which calls for particular training and experience. 

Section 7. The State Bureau of Child Welfare is author- 
ized to assist Juvenile Courts by furnishing lists of available men- 
tal examiners and clinics. 

Section 8. This section recognizes the fact that defective 
delinquents constitute a group who require specialized treatment. 
The defective delinquent should be differentiated from the re- 
formable delinquent of relatively normal intelligence. 
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Section 9. Who May Petition; Petitions. Any Agent of 
the Bureau of Child Welfare or any representative of a child- 
caring institution or agency licensed by th6 Bureau of Child 
Welfare, or any reputable citizen may petition the judge of the 
Juvenile Court to establish supervision over or to tommit to 
an institution any defective child or defective young person 
legally resident in the district of said court, who, in the judgment 
of the petitioner, is in need of protection and care for his own 
and for the public welfare. The petition shall set forth the facts 
necesssary to bring such defective person within the purview of 
this act; whereupon the judge shall after investigation, if he 
deems the petition sufficient, order a hearing in chambers on the 
case, giving due notice of such hearing to persons interested in 
the petition, if there be any. 

Section 10. Action on Petition. Notice of such petition 
shall be served upon the next of kin of the alleged defective child 
or young person, or if there be none such legally resident in the 
district of the court, upon the person with whom or at whose 
house he may be. The judge may order a mental examination of 
the alleged defective, if an adequate certificte of mental defective- 
ness has not been presented in the petition. The judge may also, 
at his discretion, order the alleged defective to be brought into 
the court, and may examine him in or out of court. On the basis 
of testimony submitted by parties interested in the petition and 
in behalf of the alleged defective, the judge shall render a deci- 
sion in writing, stating whether the alleged defective child or per- 
son is, in his opinion, actually defective, and, if so, whether he 
should be committed to an institution or should be placed on pro- 
bation or neither. 

Section 11. Commitment. If it be determined that such 
child or young person should be committed to an institution or 
placed on probation, the judge shall immediately take the requisite 
action therefor. 

Section 12. Action in Case of No Finding. If it should 
be determined that such child or person is not mentally defective, 
the judge shall declare the records sealed and open to inspection 
only on court order. 
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Section 13. False Petition; Penalty. Whoever for a cor- 
rupt consideration or advantage, or through malice shall make 
or join in or advise the making of any false petition or report 
aforesaid, or shall knowingly or. willfully make any false repre- 
sentation for the purpose of causing such a petition or report to 
be made shall be deemed guilty of felony and punished by im- 
prisonment in the state prison for not more than one year, or by 
a fine of not more than $700. 

Section 14. Parole of defectives. No child or young per- 
son who has been committed to an institution for defectives, shall 
be paroled therefrom until due notice of such parole shall have 
been filed fourteen days before the date of parole with the Juve- 
nile Court in whose district the paroled person would reside. 
The probation officer of the court in this district shall cooperate 
to maintain a general supervision of the paroled person and shall 
on the first of each month, or oftener if the court so requests, 
make report concerning the paroled person to the judge of the 
court, on a form prescribed by the Bureau of Child Welfare. 

Section 15. Termination of parole. Whenever in the 
opinion of the judge of the court, it shall be deemed inexpedient 
or dangerous to continue the parole of any person, as hereinbefore 
stated, he shall immediately order the return, of said person to the 
institution from which he was paroled with a statement of the 
reasons for which parole was terminated. 

Sections 9-13. The uncared-for mental defective may 
become a menace or burden to the community. In suqh an event, 
reputable public agencies or private citizens should have power to 
bring about court action by petition. Such action can be easily 
safeguarded in a juvenile court and can be limited to those situa- 
tions where the State or alleged defective, or both, will be defi- 
nitely benefited by the proposed method of petition. 

Section 14. The more helpless and irresponsible defectives 
should be kept in permanent custody, but in many cases defec- 
tives can, after proper training, be safely paroled. When this 
parole is adequately safeguarded the State reaps a financial 
advantage. It is relieved of the burden of maintaining the defec- 
tive in an institution. The probation services of the Juvenile 
Court can be used to increase the number of cases paroled and 
also to increase the safety of the parole. 

Section 15. Parole would defeat its purpose if it could not 
be promptly terminated in accordance with this section. 
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Section 16. Petition for withdrawal* Where a defective 
child or young person has been placed in an institution it shall be 
lawful for the parent or guardian of such child or young person 
to withdraw him from the institution by giving notice in writing 
for the purpose to the Juvenile Court from which the*child or 
young person was committed. There shall be no such with- 
drawal except after investigation and by order of the judge of 
said Juvenile Court. The judge of the court shall first inquire 
whether the superintendent of the institution in which the defec- 
tive is detained deems such withdrawal safe and expedient. The 
judge may then hold a hearing and consider what means of 
care and supervision would be available if the defective were 
discharged, and he shall issue an order for withdrawal when he 
is satisfied that the defective can be withdrawn with reasonable 
safety to himself and to the community. 

If the petition for withdrawal is denied, it may be renewed 
in the same manner after the expiration of one year. 

Section 17. Discharge from Institution. Any defective 
child or young person may be withdrawn from an insti- 
tution on the instance of the superintendent of such institution 
or of the judge of the Juvenile Court of the district in which 
said defective legally resides, if in the opinion of both superin- 
tendent and court, it shall be safe and expedient to release the 
defective child or person, but in no case shall such defective be 
withdrawn except by order of the appropriate court. 



Section 16. After commitment to an institution for defec- 
tives has been made, the commitment should not be lightly 
annulled. Parents should retain the right of withdrawal, but only 
when they give full evidence that the reasons which led to the 
commitment have ceased to exist. This section will not interfere 
in any way with voluntary commitments. 

Section 17. Discharge from an institution represents an 
important change in the status of a child or youth and should 
come under the cognizance of and record of the Juvenile Court. 
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Section 18. Courts may establish status of vocational 
probation* The judge of the Juvenile Court may on the basis 
of evidence presented in accordance with provisions hereinafter 
specified, declare in behalf of any defective child or young per- 
son, the status of Vocational Probation. This status shall not be 
declared when it is both expedient and desirable that the child or 
young person adjudged defective be committed to an institution. 
The court may, however, at its discretion, establish the status of 
Vocational Probation in lieu of commitment to an institution 
when the child or person in question belongs to one or more of 
the following classes and is legally resident in the district over 
which the court exercises jurisdiction. 

(a) Any child over sixteen years of age or any young per- 
son who is adjudged to be defective but who is physically able 
to undertake, under reasonable non-institutional supervision, 
some useful or gainful occupation in his home or within the cor- 
porate limits of the district of the court. 

(b) Any child over sixteen years of age who has been 
declared dependent, uncared-for or neglected, but who, by rea- 
son of mental defect, needs special supervision if he is not com- 
mitted to a public institution. 



Section 18. This provision, if carried out, would mean 
great financial saving to the State and would contribute a large 
measure to the solution of the problem of mental defect. There 
are easily 2,500 mentally defective children in the State of Con- 
necticut. Many of these must be cared for in institutions or at 
home. Increased facilities for the care of such cases are sadly 
needed. The Commission on Child Welfare recognizes, however, 
that to a large extent the problem of the high-grade defective is 
a local community problem and that adjustments should be made 
which would enable such defective youths to remain with safety 
in their own communities. Many of these youths need oversight 
and protection, but they do not necessarily have to be sent off to 
hospitals or institutions. Many of them can wholly or partially 
support themselves if they are favorably placed and supervised 
in their own communities. Here again the Juvenile Court is in a 
strategic position to safeguard these children and youths by 
granting them the preferred status to which they are entitled. 
The status of a vocational probationer makes immediate commit- 
ment to an institution unnecessary and is far superior to deliberate 
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(c) Any child who is over fourteen years of age, who has 
been adjudged mentally defective, who on the testimony of a 
reputable physician is of sound and competent physique, and who 
on the petition of his parent or guardian and of the principal or 
superintendent of the school which he attends is recommended 
for part or full time employment at some useful occupation. The 
petition shall be made on a form prescribed by the Division of 
Special Education and Standards of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and shall satisfy the judge that the child is actually defective 
and that his employment will be more favorable to his welfare 
than continuance in public or private school. 

Section 19. Register of Vocational Probationers. The 

court shall keep a register of children and young persons for 
whom the status of Vocational Probation has been established. 
Such child or young person shall be legally known as a Voca- 
tional Registrant or Probationer. He shall be entitled to a certi- 
ficate issued by the court which affirms this status, and describes 
the protection which the law aims to confer upon him. 

Section 20. Duty of probation officers with respect to 
Vocational Probationers. It shall be the duty of the probation 
officer attached to the court which has established the status of 
Vocational Probation, to exercise a general supervision over each 
such Vocational Probationer in his district, to aid the Probationer 
to secure suitable employment, to confer with his employer, his 



neglect. It gives the defective a certain amount of external sup- 
port which may enable him to make good in his own community. 
By this method of extra-institutional supervision thousands of 
dollars could be annually saved for the state. 

The status of vocational probation should become effective 
when the defective is ready to go to work. Inasmuch as there 
are many mental defectives who cannot meet the present educa- 
tional requirements of the employment certificate, it is just that 
an allowance be made for their educational incapacity and that 
the certificate, under certain circumstances, should be granted at 
the age of fourteen as in the case of normal children. Paragraph 
(c) of this section grants this right under proper safeguards. 

Sections 19-20. These sections indicate how the court and 
probation officer should cooperate to provide the extra-institu- 
tional supervision of defectives contemplated under Section 18 
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parents or guardians to the end that said Probationer shall not 
be committed to a state institution but remain, if possible, with 
safety in 'his community. To this end the probation officer may 
confer with other public officials and representatives of local 
agencies, and he may delegate to such representatives power of 
oversight and guidance. 

He may also act as temporary conservator over the wages 
of said Probationer on the order of the court. The probation offi- 
cer shall report quarterly to the court on a form prescribed by 
the Bureau of Child Welfare concerning all such Vocational Pro- 
bationers, under his supervision, and whenever the report so 
justifies, the court may hold a hearing to determine whether the 
probation of said child or young person shall be continued or 
whether he shall be committed to an institution or to some other 
agency for custody or guardianship. 
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IV 

ADDITIONS TO THE CHAPTER ON ADOPTION. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 
Section 1. An Act amending an Act on adoption. Sec- 
tion 4878 of the General Statutes is amended to read as follows : 
The guardian of any child with the consent of the selectmen of 
the town where such child resides ; the parents of any child ; any 
person, or agency to whom the guardianship of any child has been 
awarded by a Juvenile Court, may, with the written consent of 
such child, if more than fourteen years of age, by written agree- 
ment give in adoption such child to any person. Such person 
shall thereupon petition the proper court for the approval of said 
agreement as herein specified. In actions on the adoption of chil- 
dren, whose guardianship has been previously awarded to any 
person or agency by a Juvenile Court petition, as aforesaid, 
shall be made to the Juvenile Court of the district in which said 



Certain changes in the laws relating to adoption are necessi- 
tated by the proposed legislation with respect to uncared-for, 
delinquent and neglected children. 

Section 1. It is provided that the Juvenile Courts shall have 
jurisdiction in actions for the adoption of uncared-for and 
neglected children. This is logical since the status of an uncared- 
for or neglected child can be created solely by a Juvenile Court. 
Also, due to the fact that hitherto a court adjudication has not 
been required in 'many such cases, it is necessary to specify by 
statute who may consent to the adoption of uncared-for and 
neglected children. Since, under the new proposals, the guardian- 
ship of such a child cannot be gained except by consent of a Juve- 
nile Court, the present list of persons who may consent may be 
cancelled and the simple provision made that persons who have 
received the guardianship of such a child from a Juvenile Court 
may consent to adoption of such a child. 

In addition to the amendment to existing legislation pro- 
posed by the Commission, certain new sections are offered pro- 
viding for an investigation by selectmen prior to consent to adop- 
tion by the courts; for a period of residence in the family into 
which it is proposed that a child shall be adopted ; for the can- 
cellation of adoption within a given time for certain definite 
cause ; and for the protection of adoption records. 
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person or agency is resident. In actions in all other cases of 
adoption, petition shall be made for the approval of the aforesaid 
agreement, to the probate ,couj* whe^e either the natural parent 
or guardian or the adopting parent resides. Such courts shall 
after other requirements of law have been fulfilled have jurisdic- 
tion to approve such agreement and shall thereupon cause pub- 
lic notice to be given of the hearing thereon. 

Section 2. An Act concerning the investigation of 
adoptions. Upon filing of a petition for the adoption of a 
minor child the court shall notify the selectmen of the town of 
which such child is resident. It shall then be the duty of the 
selectmen, to verify the allegations of the petition, to investigate 
the condition and antecedents of the child for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether he is a proper subject for adoption, and to 
make appropriate inquiry to determine whether the proposed 
foster home is a suitable home for the child. Said selectmen 
shall as soon as practicable submit to the court a full report in 
writing with a recommendation as to the granting of the petition 
and any other information regarding the proposed home or the 
child which the court shall require. No petition shall be granted 
until the child shall have lived one year in the proposed liome. 
Provided, however, that such investigation and period of resi- 
dence may be waived by the court upon good cause shown, when 
satisfied that the proposed home and the child are suited to each 
other. 



Section 2. To ensure the success of adoptions for the child 
and for the foster parents, regulatory provisions will prove help- 
ful. The child's inheritance, his family, and his past record, are 
matters concerning which the adopting parents should have full 
knowledge. The child should be in the family long enough to 
demonstrate that he and they are temperamentally fitted for each 
other, and that there can be a real foundation for that love and 
interest that should be a condition of a permanent arrangement. 
Full investigation and a reasonable period of residence are neces- 
sary to this end. 
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Section 3. An Act on the annulment of adoptions. If, 

within five years after his adoption, a child develops feeblemind- 
edness, epilepsy or insanity as a result of conditions existing 
prior to the adoption and of which the adopting 'parents had no 
knowledge or notice, a petition setting. forth such facts may be 
filed with the court which entered the decree, and if such facts 
are proved the court may annul the adoption and commit the 
child to the appropriate authority for care. In every such pro- 
ceeding it shall be the duty of the state's attorney of the county 
in which the court hearing the petition is located to represent the 
interests of the child. 

Section 4. An Act concerning the records of adopted 
children. Except on order of the court permitting the same, the 
files and records of the courts in adoption proceedings shall not 
be»open to inspection or copy by other persons than parties in 
interest or their attorneys and to public officials concerned with 
the welfare of children. 

Section 5. An Act concerning the observance of reli- 
gious faith in cases of adoption. In consenting to agreements 
for the adoption of children the courts shall be governed by the 
principle that so far as practicable children shall be adopted into 
homes of like faith to that of their parents or guardians, if such 
faith is known. 



Section 3. It is the aim of child welfare legislation to secure 
a home for every normal child. Anything which encourages 
adoption contributes to this result. Many persons who wish to 
adopt a child are deterred by the fact that there is no safeguard 
against certain undesirable possibilities for which they are in no 
way responsible. It is only fair that the adopting parents should 
be protected against the care of a child whose condition of insan- 
ity, epilepsy, or feeblemindedness they could in no way foresee 
or prevent. It is for these reasons desirable to incorporate a pro- 
vision for the annulment of adoption when, within five years, a 
child develops such a condition. 

Section 4. The suggestion that records of adoption be made 
private naturally follows along the line of the Commission's 
recommendations with respect to children born out of wedlock, 
and to the adoption of such children in particular. Further than 
this, however, the Commission thinks that this provision may add 
to the dignity of the relationship between foster parent and child. 
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CHAPTER ON THE DUTIES OF SELECTMEN WITH 

RESPECT TO DEPENDENT, UNCARED-FOR, AND 

NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened : 

Section 1. An Act on dependent children. No select* 
man shall remove from his home any child solely on the ground 
that such child is dependent, nor shall any court order such child 
removed from his home. 

Section 2. An Act on the support of dependent chil- 
dren. No child who is dependent shall be deemed a pauper ; but 
the selectmen of any town knowing of any child legally charge- 
able to said town who is dependent shall, under the provisions of 
law relating to the support of paupers, support said child in his 
own home. It shall be the duty of the selectmen to obtain, 
wherever legally possible, state aid for such children under the 
provisions of the law relating to state aid for mothers with depen- 
dent children. 



Sections 1 and 2. It is clearly the spirit of the present leg- 
islation of this state that in the case of children whose need is 
solely due to poverty, public care shall be rendered in their own 
homes; that is, that children shall not be removed from homes 
which are fit except for economic difficulties. The laws on the 
support of pauper's indicate, and the recently enacted mother's aid 
laws directly assert, this principle. The Commission proposes 
that this obligation be sharply defined and made mandatory. Rea- 
sons of ultimate economy, as well as of humanity, justify this 
demand. 

It is recommended also that children be no longer classed as 
paupers. A child is naturally dependent on some one; he does 
toot become dependent for support in the same sense as an adult* 
pauper. 
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Section 3. An Act concerning commitments to select- 
men. The Juvenile Courts may commit the custody and guar- 
dianship of any uncared-for or neglected child who has settle- 
ment in any town within this state, to the selectmen of the town 
in which such child has said settlement. It shall be the duty of 
the selectmen to support or provide for such child, under the 
provisions of the law relating to the support of paupers, but no 
such child shall be deemed a pauper. 

Section 4. An Act concerning the duty of selectmen 
to provide care for children. It shall be the duty of the 
selectmen of any town, knowing of any child within such town 
who is dependent, to provide care for such child. It shall be the 
duty of any selectman of any town knowing of any child within 
such town who is destitute or neglected to petition immediately 
the Juvenile Court of the proper district for the care of said 
child. In such cases, the selectmen shall furnish care at the time 
when such care is necessary regardless of the legal settlement of 
said child or his family. The adjustment of the legal responsi- 
bility for the support of a child in need of immediate care, shall 
be no bar to the expenditure of moneys "for the care of such 
child by the selectmen of any town, in which such child may be, 
at the time when care is necessary ; and said adjustment may be 
made by the selectmen at any time thereafter according to the 
settlement laws of this state. 



Section 3. Under the terms of the Juvenile Court act it is 
provided that court action be required in cases where the official 
removal of a child from his home is necessitated. This provision 
conflicts to a slight extent with the present laws on the support of 
paupers, especially as regards the powers and duties of town offi- 
cials. The proposed section will adjust this difficulty without 
making any essential change in present arrangements. 

Section 4. The Commission proposes no change in the set- 
tlement laws of this state. The above provision, however, would 
make the determination of settlement subordinate to the relief of 
a child's need. 
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Section 5. An Act forbidding the maintenance of a 
child in an almshouse. No child, except it be with its mother, 
shall be maintained in any almshouse for more than two months 
in any calendar year except that in the case of almshouses where 
separate buildings have been erected solely for the care of chil- 
dren, this provision shall not apply. 



Section 5. The Child Welfare Commission is of the opinion 
that Connecticut must in some way alter its arrangements for the 
care of dependent infants. Almshouses devoted to the care of 
the senile, the feeble, and the dying, are unsuited to the care of 
babies. The atmosphere of the almshouse is the antithesis of the 
spirit of childhood. 

The problems of the care of adult paupers are entirely dif- 
ferent from those of the care of infants ; supervision, food, cloth- 
ing, light, heat, and exercise for each of the two are widely 
diverse concerns. The child cannot receive a square deal under 
these circumstances. 
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VI 



CHAPTER ON IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION OP 

CHILDREN. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Assembly convened: 
Section 1. An Act on the importation of children. No 

person shall bring or send into the state any child for the pur- 
pose of placing him out or procuring his adoption, without first 
obtaining the consent of the Bureau of Child Welfare, and such 
person shall conform to the rules of the Bureau. He shall file 
with the Bureau of Child Welfare a bond to the state, approved 
by the Bureau, in the penal sum of one thousand dollars, condi- 
tioned that he will not send or bring into the State any child, who 
is incorrigible or unsound of mind or body; that he will remove 
any such child who becomes a public charge # or who, in the 
opinion of the Bureau of Child Welfare, becomes a menace to 
the community prior to his adoption or becoming of legal age; 
that he will place the child under a written contract approved by 
the Bureau that the person with whom the child is placed shall 
be responsible for his proper care and training. Before any child 
shall be brought or sent into the state for the purpose of placing 
him in a foster home, the person so bringing or sending such 
child shall first notify the Bureau of Child Welfare of his 
intention, and shall obtain from the Bureau a certificate stating 
that such home is, in the opinion of the Bureau, a. suitable home 
for the child. Such notification shall state the name, age and 
personal description of the child, and the name and address of 
the person with whom the child is to be placed, and such other 
information as may be required by the Bureau. The person 
bringing or sending the child into the state shall report at least 
once each year, and at such other times as the Bureau of Child 
Welfare shall direct, and on forms prescribed by said Bureau, as 
to the location and well-being of the child so long as he shall 
remain within the state and until he shall have reached the age 
of eighteen or shall have been legally adopted. Provided, however, 
that nothing herein shall be deemed to prohibit a resident* of this 
state from bringing into the state a child for adoption into his 
own family. 
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Section 2. An Act on the • exportation of children. 

Before any child is taken or sent out of the state for the purpose 
of placing him in a foster home, otherwise than by a parent or 
guardian, the person so taking or sending him shall give the 
Bureau of Child Welfare such notice and information as is speci- 
fied in Section 1, and thereafter shall report to the Bureau at 
least once each year and at such times as the Bureau may direct, 
as to the location and well-being of such child until he shall have 
reached the age of eighteen years or shall have been legally 
adopted. It shall be the duty of the Bureau of Child Welfare to 
carry out* the provisions of this section. 

Section 3. An Act on penalties for violation of the 
above. Every person who violates any of the provisions of 
Sections 1 and 2 shall, upon conviction of the first offense, be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not more than one 
hundred dollars, and upon second offense fined not more than 
five hundred dollars or imprisoned not less than six months or 
both. 



Section 1. This provision is designed to protect the state 
from the importation of children likely to become public charges 
or otherwise undesirable. It will also serve to prevent situations 
in which legal proceedings against authorities of other states 
are made necessary by disputes over the question of settlement of 
children. 

Section 2. This section provides against legal complications 
arising from taking children out of this state. It will mean 
further that children ultimately chargeable to this state will be 
under some supervision by the authorities of this state. 
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VII 



AN ACT AMENDING AN ACT ON MARRIAGE 
LICENSES. 

Section 5263 of the General Statutes is amended to read 
as follows : No persons shall be married until one of them shall, 
under oath, inform the registrar of births, marriages and deaths 
of the town in which the marriage is to be celebrated the name, 
age, color, occupation, birthplace, residence and condition, 
whether single, widowed, divorced, or under the supervision or 
control of a guardian or conservator, of each. If either of such 
persons is a resident of such town, such registrar shall issue his 
certificate that the parties therein named have complied with 
the provisions of this section, provided, any person under the 
control or supervision of such guardian or conservator shall file 
with the registrar the written consent of such guardian or con- 
servator. If neither of such persons is a resident of said town 
said registrar shall not issue such certificate until the fifth day 
following, unless the judge of probate for the district in which 
the intended marriage is to be celebrated, or the person who is 
to join such parties in marriage after hearing such evidence as is 
presented, renders a written decision that, in his opinion, public 
policy or the physical condition of one of the parties requires 
the intended marriage to be celebrated without delay. Upon 
receipt of such decision such registrar shall file the same as a 
public document, and shall immediately issue his certificate that 
the parties therein named have complied with the provisions of 
this section. A certificate, when issued as aforesaid, shall be a 
license for any person authorized to celebrate marriage to join in 
marriage, within said town only, the parties therein named, but 
no such certificate shall be is3ued if either of the parties is a 
minor until a parent or guardian having control of such minor 
shall give to the registrar his written consent, nor to parties 
either of whom is less than sixteen years of age unless the judge 
of the Juvenile Court in the district in which the marriage cere- 
mony is to be performed, shall indorse on the license his written 
consent. In the case of a minor having no parent or guardian 
who is a resident of the United States, the consent of the first 
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selectman of the town where such minor has last resided for the 
period of six months shall be sufficient. Any registrar who shall 
issue such a certificate before the expiration of the period herein 
speci&ed, or who shall knowingly issue such certificate without 
^jU^tf consent, shall be fined not more than one hundred dollars, 
and every person who shall join any persons in marriage without 
having received such certificates shall be fined not more than 
one hundred dollars. No person married without written con- 
sent as provided in this section shall acquire any rights by mar- 
riage in the property of another who was at the time of such 
marriage under the supervision of a conservator or guardian. 



The single change made in this section is to the effect that 
approval of the marriage of children under sixteen years of age 
must be secured from the Juvenile Court. In so serious a ques- 
tion as this, it seems desirable that the matter be subject to a very 
thorough review by the authorities vested with peculiar interest 
in children. 
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VIII 

AN ACT REPEALING A SERIES OF ACTS ON 
INDENTURE OF CHILDREN. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened: 

Section 5294 of the general statutes is hereby repealed. 
Section 5295 of the general statutes is hereby repealed. 
Section 5296 of the general statutes is hereby repealed. 
Section 5297 of the general statutes is hereby repealed. 
Section 5298 of the general statutes is hereby repealed. 
Section 5299 of the general statutes is hereby repealed. 
Section 5300 of the general statutes is hereby repealed. 



On the statute books of this state there still stands a full set 
of laws relating to indenture of children, under which the 
parents of children may legally indenture them and under which 
children may, under jertain conditions, legally indenture them- 
selves. Furthermore, there can be no doubt, from the wording 
of the statutes, thjtt the selectmen have full power to indenture 
both neglected and dependent children who may fall within their 
care. The indenture system grew up very naturally under an 
economic system' where the stage of production was that of the 
haridicraft before the wage or the factory systems had become to 
any extent developed. As these conditions have changed the laws 
have become archaic, and should be repealed. 
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IX 

CHAPTER ON CHILDREN BORN OUT OF WEDLOCK. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Assembly convened: 

I. New Section A. Purpose of chapter. This chapter 
*hall be liberally construed with a view to effecting its purpose 
as hereinafter defined. 

Officers of the State and of towns in the prosecution of 
their duties in behalf of children born out of wedlock, shall be 
.guided in their conduct of said duties by the purpose of this 
chapter as hereinafter defined. 

The purpose of this chapter is: 

(1) To safeguard the interests of children born out of 
wedlock. 

(2) To secure for such children the nearest possible 
approximation to the care, support and education that they 
would be entitled to receive if born of lawful wedlock. 

(3) To enforce on the parents of such children the obliga- 
tion stated in the paragraph immediately preceding. 

(4) To establish wherever possible the fact of paternity of 
-such children. 

(5) To relieve the community of all expenditure in the 
care of such children in every case in which the parents are able 
and can be compelled to pay. 



I. The present laws of the state are admirably designed to 
protect the towns from the possible support of children born out 
of wedlock. The Commission recognizes the force of these pro- 
visions and proposes to strengthen rather than to weaken them, 
"but at the same time offers recommendations which will make the 
obligation for support by the parents more specific and more 
cogent and which will also offer the utmost protection to the 
child. This initial paragraph is designed to define the principles 
underlying the later sections. 
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IL Section 6010. Action by town; amended to read 
as follows: 

The selectmen of a town interested in a child born out of 
wedlock: 

(1) When sufficient security shall not be offered to 
indemnify the town against all expense in the child's support 
and care; 

(2) When necessary to establish the facts of paternity; 

(3) Whenever necessary in the opinion of the selectmen! 
of said town for the child's welfare ; shall bring suit against the 
person accused of begetting such child and may take up and pur- 
sue any suit commenced by the mother in case she fails to prose- 
H^tte to final judgment, and any bond given by the defendant to- 

the complainant in case she fails to prosecute such case to a con- 
clusion shall have the same effect as if given to the town, and 
if the defendant is found to be the father of the child the court 
shall make such orders as would be made in the case of a judg- 
ment under the provisions of Section 6008. 



II. Amendment to Section 6010 adds to the previous law 
the. provision that action may be initiated by the selectmen to 
establish the paternity and to promote the welfare of the child. 
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III* Section, 6Q0$.. Complaint bx .mother of child 
born out of wedlock; amended to read as follows; 

Any woman pregnant with a child likely to be born out of 
wedlock or who has been delivered of a child born out of wed- 
lock may complain on oath to the Juvenile, CJourt of the district- 
in which she resides against the person she accuses of being the 
father of such child. Such Juvenile Court shall thereupon issue 
a warrant and cause the person so accused to be brought before 
the court. Such complainant shall file with the complaint the 
certificate of a reputable physician certifying that after personal 
examination of the person of the complainant such physician 
believes that complainant is pregnant with or has been delivered 
of a child. If said court finds probable cause or if the court 
fails to find probable cause and the plaintiff appeals as herein- 
after provided, said court shall order the accused person to 
become bound to the complainant with sufficient surety to appear 
before the next district court of Waterbury, if the complainant 
dwells in any town of New Haven County within that judicial 
district, or, if the complainant dwells without said district, before 
the next court of common pleas, or if there be no such court, 
before the superior court in the county in which the complainant 
dwells, and abide the order of said court, and on his failure so to 
do shall commit him to jail. If the court fails to find probable 
cause such finding shall be a bar to any further proceeding for 
the same cause of action ; provided the plaintiff upon complying 
with the, provisions of Section 5561 shall be allowed an appeal 
to the court in which the defendant might have been bound over 
had probable cause been found. 



III. Section 6006. This amendment throws original juris- 
diction (finding of probable cause) into the Juvenile Court. 
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IV. Section 6008. Judgment and order W tourt; 
amended to ?6a4 as follows; Ii the xEef endant bfe foundj tp*be 
the father of such. child, ojif the defendant confess to the patera 
nity of such child, the court shall declare him to be the father 
of the child. He shall thereafter be made by the court subject to 
all the obligations for the care, maintenance and education of 
such child and to all penalties for failure to perform same which 
are and shall be imposed by law upon the father of a legitimate 
child of like age and capacity. The court shall order such pay- 
ments weekly 01* otherwise as the court shall deem to be needful 
to the enforcement of such obligation for a period of not less 
than that during which the child may not contribute to his own 
support by lawful employment. The court shall order that the 
clerk of the. court may at any time issue execution for the 
amounts due, At any time during the period of payment, the 
court may make such further orders as to said payments as may 
be expediept for the welfare of the child. The court after the 
birth, of such child shall ascertain the expense of lying-in and of 
the care of the child until the time of rendering judgment and 
shall order the adjudged father to pay such reasonable sum to 
the mother, or to the town to which the child is chargeable, or to 
an agency licensed by the Bureau of Child Welfare, according to 
which of these may have borne the expense, as shall . reimburse 
any of these for their expenditure in said matters and shall grant 
execution for the same and costs of suit. The court shall requirfe 
the adjudged father to become bound for a period of one hunr 
dred weeks with sufficient surety to perform such order and to 
indemnify the town chargeable with the support of the child 
against any expense in its maintenance or for its welfare, and if 
he fails so to do, may commit him to jail, there to remain until he 
complies with the order of the court. 

IV. Section 6008. This section is amended in several ways : 

( 1 ) The man now found "guilty" is to be found the father 
of the child and is to be declared the father. 

(2) A standard of support for the child is established. 

(4) The father is to reimburse for the full expense of 
lying-in, etc. This is equitable since the mother has borne all of 
the physical anguish and has been for some time incapacitated for 
self-support. 

(5) Provision is made to put the father under bond for a 
definite period. 
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V. (New Section B.) Payments to be administered^ 

Any payments ordered by the court of the adjudged father of a 
child born out of wedlock or any payments in settlement made 
out of court, by agreement of the mother and father of such 
child or by the parents or guardians of said father and mother 
with the approval of the selectmen of the town in which the child 
is chargeable, or any settlement in compromise of suit prosecuted 
by the selectmen of a town to which such child is chargeable 
shall be paid by the father of the child to the selectmen of the 
town to which the child is chargeable and shall be by said select* 
men administered in the interest of the child. 

VL Section 6009. Compromises; how regulated; amend- 
ed to read as follows: No complaint shall be withdrawn, dis- 
missed or settled by the agreement of the mother and the puta- 
tive father of any child born out of wedlock without the consent 
of the selectmen of the town in which said mother has her set- 
tlement or residence, and said selectmen in giving such consent 
«hall be guided by the purpose of Section A, unless provision is 
made to the satisfaction of the court in which the action is 
undertaken to relieve the town of all expense that has accrued 
or may accrue for the maintenance and welfare of such child 
and for the cost and prosecution thereof, and that the purpose 
stated in Section A, for the care of such child, shall be fulfilled. 
No settlement made by the father and mother of such child or 
"by the guardians of the father and mother before or after such 
complaint is made, without the approval of the selectmen of the 
town to which the child is chargeable shall relieve the father of 
such child from liability to such town for the child's care or 
from any proceedings in court necessary for the accomplishment 
of the purpose of this chapter as defined in Section A. 

V. For the protection of the child it is vital that these pay- 
ments be made directly applicable to the child's care. Supervi- 
sion alone can accomplish this result. This principle is partially 
recognized in the present statutes, but is not made sufficiently 
effective. 

VI. For the protection of the child and of the public it is 
necessary to declare that settlements made out of court shall not 
be recognized ; this has been the case in the past with respect to 
the interests of the town, but not with respect to the welfare of 
the child. 
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VII. Section 6011. Suit may be compromised; 
amended to read as follows: When the selectmen of any town 
shall have brought suit under Section 6010 said selectmen may 
compromise such suit on receipt of a fixed sum or of security 
for the payment thereof, for the benefit of the town or of the 
child, instead of prosecuting to final judgment if in the opinion 
of the said selectmen, the purpose of this chapter as defined in 
Section A will be thereby fulfilled. Acceptance of such sum or 
security by the selectmen shall discharge the father of such child 
from further liability for the support of the child. 

VIII. Section 6012. Continued liability of one com- 
mitted; amended to read as follows: No person committed to 
jail for failure to comply with an order of court as provided in 
sections 6006, 6007, 6008, 6010, or any of # them, shall be entitled 
to any of the privileges allowed other prisoners on civil process 
or to take the oath provided for poor debtors within six months 
of the date of such commitment, but shall be kept in confinement 
during said six months, and the mother of the child born but of 
wedlock or the town interested in the support and welfare of such 
child may at any time after the liberation of such prisoner 
recover the sum or sums due from him in pursuance of such 
order of court. 

IX. Section 6014 is hereby repealed. 

X. Section 6160. Complaint concerning child born out 
of wedlock; amended to read as follows: No complaint as to a 
child born out of wedlock shall be brought after three years 
from the birth of such child. Time during which the accused 
is outside of the state shall not be reckoned in this period. 

VII. The idea of the welfare of the child is introduced into 
the law which permits the selectmen to compromise suits initiated 
by them. 

VIII. The amendment changes the words "hard labor" to 
"confinement" and "bastard" to "child born out of wedlock." 

IX. The law suggested for repeal deals with the admission 
of evidence concerning the character of the accused and of the 
mother. The Commission considers this law as non-essential and 
irrelevant. 

X. Section 6160. Amendment aids in enforcement of obli- 
gation for support on the putative father by exempting him from 
statute of limitations during the time he is absent from the state. 
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XI. Section 6389. Secret delivery of child born out 
of wedlock; amended to read as follows: Every woman who 
shall conceal her pregnancy and shall willingly be delivered in 
secret by herself of any child born out of wedlock, shall be fined 
not more than one hundred and fifty dollars or imprisoned not 
more than three months. 

XIL Section 6390. Concealment of birth of child 
born out of wedlock; amended to read as follows: Every 
woman who shall endeavor to conceal the birth of any such 
child, so that it may not come to light, and every person who 
shall knowingly aid, arrange for, or assist in the concealment of, 
or attempt to conceal the birth of such child, or who shall con- 
spire to defeat the laws concerning the registration of births in 
this state shall be fined not more than three hundred dollars and 
imprisoned not more than one year and shall become bound to 
the state in recognizance with surety for his or her good be- 
havior. 

XIII. New Section C. Support of child apart from 
mother. Whenever a child born out of wedlock is supported, 
maintained or cared for permanently in any place other than the 
home of the mother or by persons other than its mother, the 
mother may on complaint of the selectmen of the town to which 
the child is chargeable be ordered to contribute such sum as the 
court deems reasonable to such child's maintenance and care. 

XIV. New Section D. Hearings. At the request of 
either party to the action, proceedings on children born out of 
wedlock shall be heard in chambers excluding all but those 
parties directly in interest and witnesses. The court .shall inform 
such parties as tp their privilege to make such request prior to 
the trial of any such action. 

XL Section 6389. The proposed amendment substitutes 
"child born out of wedlock" for "bastard." 

XII. Section 6390. Amendment includes violation of laws 
on birth registration, — a vital factor in these cases. 

XIII. Maternal care is desirable for all children, but when 
a mother does not directly care for her child she should be obli- 
gated to assist in the support of the child. 

XIV. Provides for hearing such cases in chambers. This 
is humane and desirable. It protects the mother from unneces- 
sary humiliation. In case of unfortunate rather than vicious 
women this provision will assist in maintaining self-respect. 
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XV. New Section E. Clerk to report name of adjudged 
father. Upon the entry of a judgment determining the 
paternity of a child born out of wedlock the clerk of the court 
shall notify in writing the local registrar of vital statistics of the 
name of the person against whom such judgment has been en- 
tered, together with such other facts disclosed by his record as 
may assist in identifying the record of the birth of the child as 
the same may appear in the office of said registrar. If such 
judgment shall thereafter be vacated that fact shall be reported 
by the clerk of the court in like manner. 

• XVI. New Section F. Records of children born out of 
wedlock. Whenever the clerk of a court shall report to a regis- 
trar of vital statistics that a judgment has been entered determin- 
ing the paternity of a child born out of wedlock the registrar 
shall record the name of the father, and sufficient data to identify 
the judgment, in connection with the record of the birth of the 
child appearing in his office and also in connection with the 
record of the death of the child, if there be such record. A 
report by the clerk of the subsequent vacation of such judgment 
shall be recorded in like manner. Local registrars of vital statis- 
tics shall notify the state registrar of the name of the father and 
of a subsequent vacation of such judgment if any. The state 
registrar shall record the name of the father in like manner. 

XVII. New Section G. Records private. All records 
of court proceedings in cases of children alleged to be born out of 
wedlock shall be withheld from inspection by, and copies thereof 
shall not be furnished to, persons other than parties in interest 
and their attorneys, except upon order of the court. Except 
when so ordered by a court of record no member of the State 
Board of Health nor any state or local registrar, nor any person 
connected with the office of either, or any town official, shall dis- 
close the fact that any child was either legitimate or born out of 
wedlock. The courts shall have jurisdiction, upon petition 
against and notice to the state registrar, to issue such orders 
permitting or requiring the inspection of records of births and 
deaths, as it may seem just and proper, and in making and deliv- 
ery of certified copies thereof. 

Immediately upon the receipt of a certificate of birth the 
local and state registrars, respectively, shall transcribe therefrom 
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ioto a book to be known as the "public record, of births" the fol- 
lowing items of information : Name, sex, color or race, and date 
of birth of child; county, and city, town or village where birth 
occurred ; name and age of mother. The public record of births 
shall be open to examination by all persons desiring to consult it, 
and from such book only shall transcripts be made for use in 
connection with school attendance and employment. 

XVIII. New Section H. Records of selectmen to be 
filed. Records of the selectmen which convey any information 
as to the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the parentage or birth of 
any child shall not be a, part of the public records but shall tfe 
transmitted to and filed with the Bureau of Child Welfare. 

XIX. New Section I. Duty of Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare. The Bureau of Child Welfare shall have all the powers to 
take action in the interests of children born out of wedlock which 
are and shall be accorded by law to the selectmen of towns. 
Said Bureau shall not exercise said powers until after due con- 
sideration by the Commissioner of Child Welfare and when 
after consultation with the selectmen of the town interested in 
the welfare of such a child, said Commissioner is of the opinion 
that such action is necessary for the welfare of the child. Said 
Bureau, however, shall exercise in the interests of all children 
born out of wedlock, the same supervision which said Bureau 
is authorized to exercise in cases of children who come before the 
Juvenile Courts of this state. It shall in such ways as may seem 
expedient assist and advise the selectmen of towns with respect 
to the care of children born out of wedlock. 



XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII. These sections are designed with 
the purpose of protecting the record of the child from indiscrim- 
inate public knowledge. Such a child has a handicap serious 
enough at best. Any measure that may guard him from undue 
humiliation will tend to strengthen his character and to make his 
outlook on life normal. It is also provided that the name of a 
man found to be the father or confessing to the paternity of such 
a child shall be entered on the child's birth record. Such a pro- 
vision is equitable to all, the child, the mother and the father. 

XIX. Power is given the Bureau of Child Welfare to take 
action when necessary in behalf of such children. 
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XX. New Section J. Aid to unmarried mothers. The 

selectmen of towns,' in such ways as are found wise and expe- 
dient, shall offer their aid and protection to the unmarried mother, 

and to the woman about to become the mother of a child born 

« 

out of wedlock. The Bureau of Child Welfare shall assist and 
advise the selectmen of towns in such ways as may seem expe- 
dient in undertaking the aforestated duty. 

XXI. New Section K. Death of mother; continuance 
of action. The death of a mother of a child born out of wed- 
lock shall not abate any suit commenced by the mother. The 
selectmen of a town chargeable with the child's support may 
continue such action. The death of the mother shall be no bar 
to the initiation of action by the aforesaid authority against the 
putative father. 

XXII. New Section L. Death of child; continuance of 
action. The death of a child born out of wedlock shall not be 
cause of any abatement of an action already instituted against 
the putative father or a bar to the initiation of such action ; but 
the court trying the same shall on conviction give judgment for 
such sum as shall seem just. 

XXIII. New Section M. Death of putative father; 
continuance of action. In the case of the death of the putative 
father, after preliminary examination in the Juvenile Courts, 
the right of action shall survive and may be prosecuted against 
the personal representatives or administrator of the estate .of the 
deceased with like effect as if such father were living except 
that no arrest of such personal representatives or administrator 
shall take place or recognizance be required of them. 
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XXIV. New Section N. Notice of t>irth of child. 

Maternity hospitals, lying-in places, and infant boarding houses 
shall, on the birth of a child suspected or known to be born out of 
wedlock, immediately notify the Bureau of* Child Welfare, 
which Bureau may immediately investigate such case and said 
Bureau shall report to the selectmen of the town in which said 
child has settlement, if known, or if not known, to the selectmen 
of the town in which such maternity hospital, lying-in place, or 
infant boarding home is situated, such cases as in the judgment 
of the Bureau demand court action. Failure to make such noti- 
fication shall be a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of fifty 
dollars. 

XXV. Law on birth registration. Section 329 of the 
general statutes, as amended by chapter 56 of the public acts of 
1919, is amended to read as follows : Every physician or midwife 
who shall have professional charge of the mother at the birth of 
any child shall within ten days after such birth, and the father 
or mother of such child when no physician or midwife is em- 
ployed shall within thirty days after such birth, furnish the regis- 
trar of the town in which such birth occurred, .a. certificate signed 
by such physician, midwife, father or mother, stating from the 
best information obtainable, the name, if such child have a name, 
the place and date of birth, the sex, the name of the father, the 
maiden name of the mother, the age, color, residence and birth- 
place of each of the parents, the occupation of the father, and the 
number of the child, and the name and address of the medical 
attendant and to their best knowledge whether such child is born 
but of \vedlock or not. Failure to report such birth shall be a 
violation of Section 6390 of the statutes. * 



XXIV. In order to protect these children fully it is neces- 
sary that their custody and whereabouts be known to some 
agent vested with the responsibility for their welfare. With 
these children, it is all too possible that they may be disposed of 
in ways contrary to public policy and directly prejudicial to their 
fullest measure of protection from abuses. 

XXV. Section 329 amended by the inclusion of children 
born oul of wedlock. , 
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, XXVI. New Section P. Registrar of vital statistics. 
Notice. The Registrar of Vital Statistics of each town shall 
immediately notify the Bureau of Child Welfare and the select- 
men of the town in which such child is born, of the receipt of a 
birth certificate indicating the birth of a child born out of wed- 
lock. , 

XXVII. New Section Q. Children of void marriages. 

The issue of marriages deemed null in law shall be deemed and 
considered legitimate as to the parent legally capable of con- 
tracting marriage. Children of void marriages shall have all the 
rights accorded by law to a child born out of wedlock against 
the parent to whom such child is not legitimate. 

XXVIII. New Section R. Validity of act. The provi- 
sions of this act are severable one from another and in their 
application to the persons and interests affected thereby. The 
judicial declaration of the invalidity of "any provision,, or the 
application thereof, shall not affect the validity of any other pro- 
vision, of the application thereof. 



XXVII. This complements the provisions of XXIV and 
XXV. 

XXVIII. In Connecticut, children of void marriages have 
not been specifically legitimated to either parent. This should 
be done as at least one of the parties to the contract, as a rule, has 
acted in the best of faith. 
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AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A DIVISION OF SPECIAL 

EDUCATION AND STANDARDS UNDER THE 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
erdl Assembly convened: 

Section I. Special division of State Board of Education 
established. The Commissioner of Education shall be author- 
ized under this act to organize a Department or Division of 
Special Education and Standards and to assign agents and in- 
spectors for carrying out the duties of said division, in accord- 
ance with regulations approved by the State Board of Education. 
The chief officer or director of this division shall be appointed by 
the Commissioner of Education, with the approval of the State 
Board pi Education, and shall be subject to the Commissioner of 
Education. 



Section 1. This section authorizes the organization of a 
subdivision under the State Board of Education. Much of the 
organization of this proposed division can be accomplished by 
using the present facilities of the State Board of Education with- 
out any marked, addition to the budget. The work will, however, 
require the appointment of a salaried director. The activities of 
a division of special education would be closely identified with 
the present work of the State Board of Education and would not 
set up an independent agency. 
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Section II. Supervision by said division. This division 
shall have general supervision of the education of all children 
from four to sixteen years of age who are legal charges of state 
institutions for children or of any child-caring institution or 
agency licensed by the Bureau of Child Welfare; and of all chil- 
dren who are receiving instruction in special classes or special 
schools in accordance with provisions hereinafter described. The 
duties and activities of this division shall so far as possible be 
co-ordinated with the administration of the laws relating to 
attendance, employment and instruction of children, as specified 
in chapters 130 and 140 of the General Statutes, or as these 
chapters may be amended, and in accordance with the powers 
therein assigned to the State Board of Education. 



Section 2. The State Board of Education has fundamental 
powers with respect to the supervision of elementary and sec- 
ondary education in the State, both public and private. The Con- 
necticut School for Boys at Meriden and the Connecticut School 
for Girls at Middletown have, however, been without educational 
supervision by the State Board of Education. This defect in our 
educational organization should be remedied so that all schools 
or institutions of this character should educationally come under 
the supervision of the State Board of Education. 
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Section III. Enumeration of exceptional school children. 

The Division of Special Education and Standards shall have 
power to make and enforce regulations concerning the enariiera- 
lion of children and the keeping of school registers, to the end 
that thfere shall be an annual report to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of all children four and under sixteen years of age, who 
by reason of mental or physical handicap appear to be incapable 
of receiving proper benefit from instruction in ordinary schools 
and who for their own or the social welfare need a very special 
adjustment of educational arrangements and methods. Such 
children shall be designated as educationally exceptional children, 
and the terms special education, special classes, special schools, 
auxiliary teachers, auxiliary education, and special educational 
provisions, as used in this act, shall be interpreted to apply to the 
training and instruction of such educationally exceptional chil- 
dren. 

On the basis of the aforesaid enumeration of educationally 
exceptional children, the Director of the Division of Special Edu- 
cation and Standards shall advise with local school officials and 
any other responsible officers of schools regarding the establish- 
ment of special educational provisions for such exceptional chil- 
dren. 



u 



Section. 3. This section is virtually an extension of the 
present laws relating to enumeration of school children and to the 
keeping of a school register. It aims to provide a complete regis- 
tration of educationally, exceptional children, of /our and und$r 
sixteen years 6,f age. Such a registration is necessary for the 
development of adequate educational provisions for defective 
and handicapped children. 
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Section IV. When child may be excluded from school. 

No educationally exceptional child may be disbarred from school 
attendance except on the approval of the Director of the Division 
of Special Education and Standards and of the Commissioner of 
Education; and every child whose exclusion is thus approved 
shall immediately be brought to the attention of the Bureau of 
Child Welfare, and said Bureau shall report the case with recom- 
mendations to the selectmen of the town in which the child is 
legally resident ; and shall take any further action necessary to 
insure adequate protection and training for the child. 

Section V. Special classes. On the application of any 
school district board or committee of any local board of education, 
the Commissioner of Education may authorize such local board 
or committee to establish and maintain within its corporate limits 
a special class or a special school or an auxiliary teacher for the 
training and care of educationally exceptional children. 



Section 4. Compulsory education is a fundamental law. 
No child should be excluded from school attendance without 
adequate reason, and every child so excluded should receive 
special consideration as provided by this section. 

Section 5. Whenever possible it is desirable to establish 
special classes for exceptional school children so that they may 
receive the right kind of individual attention and training. 
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Section VI. State aid for special classes. When these 
special educational provisions shall have been organized in 
accordance with reasonable minimum standards under regula- 
tions of the State Board of Education, the Commissioner of 
Education shall certify to the comptroller as due to each board 
of education maintaining such special educational provisions the 
following sums of money from the State Treasury, which sums 
shall be over and above any moneys otherwise allotted to said 
board of education : 

(a) An annual sum not exceeding thirty-five per cent, of 
the annual salary of any special teacher who is giving full time 
instruction to not less than five blind and nearly blind pupils ; or 
to five deaf and nearly deaf pupils. 

(b) An annual sum not exceeding thirty per cent, of the 
annual salary of any special teacher who is giving full time in- 
struction to not less than ten mentally defective children or to not 
less than twelve crippled children; or to not less than fifteen 
speech defective children. 

(c) An annual sum not exceeding thirty per cent, of the 
annual salary of any auxiliary teacher who gives her full teach- 
ing time to the special training, instruction and guidance of at 
least fifteen educationally exceptional pupils of any class what- 
soever. 

It shall be lawful for two or more school districts to com- 
bine in the employment of such auxiliary teacher and they shall 
share equitably in the state aid thus allotted, in accordance with 
regulations of the State Board of Education. 

Section 6. This section provides that the State shall share 
with local communities the expense of maintaining special classes 
and special teachers for defective and handicapped children. 
There is sound precedent in other states and countries for such 
state aid. It is also in accordance with sound policy. Local com- 
munities are encouraged to establish provisions for their defec- 
tives while they are of school age so that these defectives will 
not ultimately become a burden on the State. Public school care 
for the deaf, blind and mentally subnormal has been demon- 
strated to be very feasible and much less expensive than institu- 
tional state care. 

Rural and village communities as well as cities may receive 
state assistance in securing special teachers by provision of this 
section. 
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Section VII. Petition for special classes. It shall be 
mandatory upon any board of school visitors, town school com- 
mittee or board of education or upon the board of any con- 
solidated school district to provide an auxiliary or special teacher 
and special equipment for the instruction of educationally excep- 
tional children residing in the corporate limits of said district or 
said consolidated district, when the State Board of Education 
has been petitioned to establish such special educational provi- 
sions by the parents or guardians of eight blind and nearly blind, 
children; or of eight deaf and nearly deaf children; of fifteen 
crippled children. 

The Commissioner of Education and the director of the 
Division of Special Education and Standards are empowered to 
initiate such petitions whenever in their judgment the need of 
special educational provisions is urgent, and they shall to this end 
confer with school officers and other responsible school officials. 

• Such petitions shall be received and valid only when they 
provide explanatory data regarding the children in whose behalf 
the petition is drawn and when such data are in accordance with 
specifications prescribed by the Division of Special Education 
and Standards, and approved by the State Board of Education. 



Section 7. Special classes are made permissive by Section 
5. They are made mandatory on petition of parents by Section 7. 
In some states the law on this point is compulsory. The pro- 
posed arrangement is obviously justifiable. 
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Section VIII. Further duties of division. It shall be the 
duty of the Division of Special Education and Standards to fur- 
nish guidance and assistance in the mental and educational meas- 
urement of all educationally exceptional children in all schools 
and institutions under the educational supervision of the State 
Board of Education with a view to improve the classification 
and treatment of educationally exceptional children. 

Section IX. Division to furnish school reports. The Divi- 
sion of Special Education and Standards shall also, with the 
counsel of the Bureau of Child Welfare, prescribe forms and 
methods to be used in reporting the psycho-educational status of 
all school children brought to the Juvenile Court as provided in 
Section 4 of Division III of that act; which psycho-educational 
or school report shall summarize the child's school career and 
attainments and shall embody a measure or estimate of his mental 
capacity to profit by experience and by instruction. 

Section X. Under-nourished school children. It shall 
be obligatory upon school officials of every public school and 
every private school under public supervision to ascertain what 
pupils, if any, on the school register are chronically below the 
minimum standard of weight normal for their height and age; 
and to this end school officials shall require the annual measure- 
ment of height and weight of each child in accordance with regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Division of Special Education and 
Standards and approved by the State Board of Education. To 
the parents or guardians of each such subnormally underweight 
child there shall be sent a letter or statement approved by the 
Commissioner of Education and the Commissioner of Health, 
which letter or statement shall contain recommendations and 
advice with respect to measures which, if taken, may ameliorate 
or remove the physical handicap of said child. 

Sections 8 and 9. These sections obligate the State Board 
of Education to give assistance to local school boards and to the 
Juvenile Court in the mental and educational classification of 
school children. Since improved classification leads to improved 
treatment it should in every way be encouraged. 

Section 10. Physical inferiority, due to malnutrition or 
under-nourishment, constitutes one of the most common and 
serious handicaps of childhood. This section aims in a very sim- 
ple manner to discover and to assist those children who are defi- 
nitely subnormal in physique. With practically no additional 
machinery or expense the intent of this provision may be carried 
out with incalculable benefit to the rising generatiq^ zec 
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XI 

ADDITIONS TO THE LAWS RELATING TO CRIMES 

AGAINST CHILDREN. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened : 
Section L An act to amend an act on the abandon- 
ment of children. Section 6203 of the General Statutes is 
amended to read as follows: "Every parent and every person 
having legal responsibility for the care and support of a child 
un^ler the age of sixteen years who deserts and fails to care for 
and support such child with intent wholly to abandon him, and 
every husband who without lawful excuse deserts and fails to 
support his wife while pregnant with intent wholly to abandon, 
her shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and upon conviction shall 
be fined not more than $500 and imprisoned not more than five 
years." 

In preparing the laws relating to children, including those on 
a Bureau of Child Welfare and those on the Juvenile Court, the 
Commission found it necessary to make a careful study of the 
present statutes dealing with offenses affecting the care and wel- 
fare of minors. The legislation proposed by the Commission 
naturally affects some portions of the existing law on this sub- 
ject, and certain amendments became necessary because of this 
fact. Furthermore, in fulfilling the instructions of the legisla- 
ture that the laws of this and other states be studied, it appeared 
that certain desirable legislative features of the laws of other 
states were not to be found in Connecticut statutes, and also in 
the course of the study other improvements suggested themselves. 
The Commission recommends a group of laws, some of which are* 
simply amendments of already existing statutes, and others of 
which are entirely new.. 

Sections 1 and 2. The present law states that abandonment 
is the exposure of a child under six in a public place with intent 
wholly to abandon. It would appear that it is the intent to deal 
with other offences of similar type under the provisions of the 
law on neglect to support. Abandonment and desertion, how- 
ever, constitute offenses of a character distinct from that of non- 
support. Non-support may be a product of laziness or improvi- 
dence; abandonment and desertion involve a wilful and con- 
scious intention. For this reason the law on this crime should be 
more inclusive than it is at present; and the Commission pro- 
pose that it shall apply to all those legally liable for the support . 
of children up to the age of sixteen and that it shall include the 
abandonment of a pregnant wife. This would make the enforce- 
ment of legislation on non-support considerably more effective in 
many cases. 
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Section II. An act to amend an act on neglect to sop- 
port wife or children. Section 6416 of the General Statutes 
as amended in the public acts of 1919, chapter 213, is amended 
to read as follows: "Every person who shall unlawfully neglect 
or refuse to support his wife or children, and every person 
legally responsible for the support of a child unable to support 
himself by lawful' employment who shall unlawfully neglect or 
refuse to support such child, shall upon conviction be deemed 
guilty of a felony and shall be imprisoned not more than one 
year, unless he shall show to the court before which trial is had 
that, owing to physical incapacity or other good cause, he is 
unable to furnish such support, provided, in case of conviction 
for the offense aforesaid, the court before which such conviction 
is had may, in lieu of the penalty herein provided, accept from 
the person convicted a bond to the treasurer of the town in which 
such conviction is had, or in case of conviction on appeal, the 
court may order the person so convicted to pay a reasonable sum 
lo the person entitled to such support or to any person or town 
furnishing it to his wife, child or children pending the appeal 
and in addition thereto may accept a bond to the treasurer of the 
town in which conviction is originally had, with good and suffi- 
cient surety, conditioned for the support of the wife, child or 
children, as the case may be, for the payment of such sum 
towards such support as the court may find the necessities of the 
case and the ability of such person may require, for the term of 
not more than one year from and after the date of such convic- 
tion, and such court may accept such bond at any time after such 
conviction and order the person so convicted to be released. 
When any complaint shall be brought before any justice of the 
peace, or any town, city or borough court for the commission of 
the offense aforesaid, such justice or court may try the same 
except that in cases involving children, the Juvenile Court shall 
have jurisdiction, and if, in the opinion of such justice or court, 
no greater punishment ought to be imposed, may render judg^ 
ment therein, in the case of justices of the peace, town or bor- 



Non-support. The Child Welfare Commission makes no 
great change in this law, merely providing that non-support of a 
child born out of wedlock shall be included, and that the Juvenile 
Court may hear such cases. 
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ough courts, for imprisonment in the county jail for not more 
than sixty days, and in the case of city courts, or Juvenile 
Courts for not more than six months subject to the right of the 
accused to appeal as provided by law in other cases ; but if in the 
opinion of the court a greater punishment should be inflicted, the 
accused shall be bound over to the next term of the superior 
court having criminal jurisdiction, to be held in the county in 
which the offense was committed- 

Section in. An act on the earnings of persons com- 
mitted to jail. Any person committed to jail or other place of 
confinement for failure to support persons for whom such per- 
son is legally liable for support, or any person committed to jail 
for contributing to the neglect or delinquency of a person for 
whom such person is legally liable for support, care and protec- 
tion, may be compelled to contribute from his earnings, if any, 
while in such place of confinement to the support and care of the 
persons for whose care and support he is legally liable. 

Section IV. An act concerning indecent assault 

Every person who shall take any indecent liberty with or on the 
person of any child, which act in law does not amount to rape, 
or attempt to commit rape, or an assault with attempt to commit 
rape, or sodomy or other crimes against nature, shall be guilty 
of a felony and shall be imprisoned not less than one year. 



III. The Commission realizes that jail or prison earnings 
in Connecticut are not large in amount. Nevertheless, it is pro- 
posed that the principle be established by law that persons com- 
mitted for failure to provide care for their families shall contri- 
bute to the support and relief of their families from such earn- 
ings while imprisoned. 

IV. This is a new provision which is meant to cover the 
actions of persons who attempt to arouse the passions of chil- 
dren, where such acts do not in themselves constitute offenses 
already defined in law. 
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Section V. An act on soliciting a boy to a house of ill 
fame. Any person who shall solicit any boy under the age of 
eighteen years to visit a house of ill fame or assignation for the 
purpose of prostitution or sexual intercourse, or shall direct or 
accompany such boy to any house of ill fame or assignation for 
such purpose, or shall arrange or assist m arranging any meeting 
for such purpose between any boy under the age of eighteen 
years, and any female of dissolute character or any inmate of 
any house of ill fame or assignation, shall be guilty of a felony, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by imprisonment 
for not less than six months nor more than five years. 

Section VI. An act on admitting a child to a house of 
ill fame. Any keeper of any house of ill fame or assignation 
who shall for any purpose admit any child to such house, or any 
female inmate of any house of ill fame or assignation, or any 
prostitute who shall cohabit with any boy under the age of 
eighteen years shall be guilty of a felony and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by- imprisonment for not less than 
eighteen months nor more than seven years. 



V and VI. These are protective provisions of important 
character which are inclusive enough to offer the opportunity to 
each community to take effective measures for the protection of 
its children. 
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Section VII. An act on carnal knowledge of female 
children. Every person who shall carnally know and abuse any 
female child shall be punished as follows : 

1. When such a child is under the age of ten years by cus- 
todial care and restraint of not less than ten years ; 

2. When such a child is ten and under the age of fourteen 
years by custodial care and restraint of not less than seven y£ars ; 

3. When such child is fourteen and under the age of eigh- 
teen years by custodial care and restraint of not less than four 
years ; and in no case shall such person be discharged from cus- 
todial care or restraint without psychiatric examination by a 
committee of mental examiners appointed .by the Commissioner 
of Health from the medical staff of the state hospitals for the 
insane. 

Section VIII. An act amending an act on the crime of 
rape. Section 6392 of the General Statutes is amended to read 
as follows : Every person who shall commit the crime of rape on 
any female eighteen years of age or more shall be imprisoned in 
the State's Prison not more than thirty years. 



VII and VIII. Section VIII amends the law on rape to 
make it agree with Section VII, which is a new section dealing 
with the carnal knowledge of female children. The Commission 
holds the view that with respect to a female under eighteen years 
of age the question of consent should not be considered. It there- 
fore proposes a law under which carnal knowledge of such a child 
shall be punishable, and which removes these young girls from 
the provisions of the law on rape. It is further the belief of the 
Commission that in the case of many offenders, particularly 
against very young girls, there is a distinct psychopathic condi- 
tion. Hence it is proposed that in the treatment of such offenders 
this fact shall be taken into account and that detention in a hos- 
pital may be substituted for incarceration in a jail, and that a 
mental examination shall precede discharge. 
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Section IX. An act amending an act on assault with 
intent to carnally know. Section 6394 of the General Statutes 
is amended to read as follows : Every person who shall make an 
assault upon the body of any female child with intent to carnally 
know and abuse such child shall be imprisoned not more than 
ten years, and any person prosecuted for carnally knowing and 
abusing any female child may be convicted of the offense men- 
tioned in this section. 

Section X. An act concerning the abuse of children. 
Every person who shall dispose of the custody, care or support of 
a child in ways contrary to law, or who shall habitually use pro- 
fane or indecent language in the presence of a child, or who shall 
perform immoral or indecent acts in the presence of a child, or 
who shall permit or consent to others performing indecent or 
immoral acts in the presence of a child shall be guilty of abuse 
of children, and shall be imprisoned not less than six months. 

Section XL An act on gambling with minors. Every 
person who shall gamble with a child or who shall entice a child 
to gamble, or who shall entice a child to a place where gambling 
is conducted, or who shall permit any child to gamble on his 
premises, or in an establishment conducted by him, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not more than thirty 
days. 

Section XII. An act on the recovering of moneys lost 
by minors in gambling. Moneys lost by minors tQ adults in 
games of chance or in any form of gambling, may be recovered 
by the parents or guardians of such minors on suit against such 
adults. 

IX. The act concerning indecent assault is amended to meet 
the provisions of the foregoing section. 

X. The proposed law defines abuse of children. Its most 
important provision is that which provides a penalty for violations 
of that section of the Juvenile Court act which forbids the trans- 
fer of custody and guardianship of certain classes of children. 

XI and XII. These bills provide that children shall not be 
enticed to gamble by an adult, and that adults shall not gamble 
with minors, and that moneys lost by a minor to an adult are 
recoverable. There are many men who, preying on the inexperi- 
ence of youth, make a practice of fleecing young boys by sharp 
practice. 
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Section XIII. An act on the unlawful imposition of 
sentence on a minor. No child convicted of any offense shall 
be sentenced by any court to death, or to life imprisonment, or to 
the State's Prison in this state. 

Section XIV. An act on contributing to the neglect or 
delinquency of a minor. In all cases when any child is found 
delinquent or neglected as defined in sections 6 and 5 of the Act on 
Definitions, the parent or parents, legal guardians or other per- 
sons having custody of such child or any other person who by any 
act, word or omission or neglect wilfully and knowingly encour- 
ages, causes, or contributes to the neglected or delinquent condi- 
tion of such child, when such act, word or omission is not by other 
provisions of law declared to be a felony, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. The penalty for violation of this section shall be a 
fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment for not more than 
six months or both. 

Section XV. An act on the public exhibition of chil- 
dren. No person shall exhibit a child in any public perform- 
ance of any sort or present such exhibition of a child in any 
place without first obtaining from the mayor or selectmen of the 
city or town in which it is proposed to offer such exhibition, a 
written permit. Said mayor or selectmen shall be governed in 
the issuance of such permit by the provisions of Section 6208 of 
the revised statutes as amended. Said provision shall not apply 
to exhibitions of children being educated in vocal or instrumental 
music or dancing or to the appearance of a child as a musician 
in church, chapel or school functions, nor in exhibitions arranged 
by the same. 

XIII. The provision that the penalties of death, life im- 
prisonment and states prison sentence shall not be inflicted on 
children is required by common humanity and the good name of 
the State. 

XIV. A new act is offered on contributing to the delin- 
quency and neglect of a minor. There is a law on this subject 
which the Commission proposes shall be repealed (Section 6407). 
The law proposed by the Commission better fits in with the Juve- 
nile Court act and is far more inclusive. It includes both neglect 
and delinquency, and covers parents or others who may con- 
tribute to such conditions. It is a much more effective provision 
than any on the statute books to-day. 

XV. An act is offered which will govern the exhibition of 
children on the stage. This is a necessary provision, as these chil- 
dren do not come under the present child labor la^gf fljtjzi 
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Section XVI. An act amending an act on the unlawful 
exhibition of children. Section 6208 of the General Statutes 
is amended to read as follows : Every person who shall exhibit, 
use, give away, let out, employ or otherwise dispose of any child 
for or in any obscene, indecent or immoral purpose, exhibition 
or practice, or for or in any business, exhibition, or vocation 
injurious to the health or dangerous to the life and limb of such 
child, or prejudicial to the proper moral, mental, or social de- 
velopment of such child, or who shall cause, procure or encour- 
age any such child to engage therein shall be fined not more than 
$250 or imprisoned not more than one year or both. 

Section XVII. An act repealing an act on enticing a 
minor from service. Section 6302 of the General Statutes is 
hereby repealed. 

Section XVIII. An act repealing an act on causing the 
delinquency of a minor. Section 6407 of the General Statutes 
is hereby repealed. 

Section XIX. An act repealing an act on the use of 
tobacco by a minor. Section 6437 of the General Statutes is 
hereby repealed- 



XVI. The existing law relating to the exhibition of chil- 
dren, or use of children in an unlawful way, is obsolete, and gen- 
erally inapplicable to existing conditions. A revised wording is 
offered. 

XVII. An act on enticing a minor from service is suggested 
for repeal because of the repeal of all acts on indenture. 

XVIII. An act on causing delinquency of a minor is sug- 
gested for repeal because of the recommendation in Section XIV 
of a more satisfactory law. 

XIX. An act causing a minor to be fined for smoking is 
suggested for repeal because this is covered in the Juvenile Court 
act. 
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XII 

CONNECTICUT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Gen- 
eral Assembly convened : 

Section I. An act to amend an act concerning commit- 
ment to the School for Boys. Section 1806 of the General 
Statutes is amended to read as follows : No court or justice of the 
peace shall commit any child under sixteen years of age to any . 
jail, almshouse, or workhouse. When any boy under sixteen 
years of age shall have been adjudged delinquent or convicted of 
an offense by a criminal court, such boy may be committed to the 
Connecticut School for Boys. 

Section II. An act to repeal an act on commitment to 
the school for boys. Section 1807 is hereby repealed. 

Section III. An act to amend an act on the Connecticut 
School for Boys. Section 1809 is amended to read: Any boy 
sent to the Connecticut School for Boys may remain there until 
he is twenty-one years of age, unless sooner placed in a suitable 
home, paroled or discharged; and no boy shall be retained after 
the superintendent shall have reported him fully reformed. 



Section I. The proposed amendment does not change the 
scope of commitment to the School for Boys; the term "delin- 
quent" as defined includes all the classes specified in the present 
law, and the act may be correspondingly simplified. 

Section II. This section is proposed for repeal as it states 
that boys under ten years of age may be committed to the School 
for Boys if convicted of offenses for which the punishment is 
imprisonment in the State Prison or in a County Jail. The Juve- 
nile Court Act conflicts with this law, and also makes it unneces- 
sary. 

Section III. The amendment changes the expression "shall 
remain there until he is twenty-one" to "may remain" etc.; the 
word "shall" is not consistent with the intent of the Act. Refer- 
ence to indenture is eliminated. 
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Section IV. An act repealing an act on indenture of 
boys. Section 1811 of the General Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Section V. An act repealing an act on cancellation of 
indenture of boys. Section 1812 of the General Statutes is 
hereby repealed. 

Section VI. An act amending an act on parole of boys. 

Section 1813 of the General Statutes is amended to read as fol- 
lows: When a boy is released from the school, he shall be 
released on parole, and the board of trustees shall have power to 
send for and return him to the school when, in the opinion of a 
majority of the members of said board, the best interests of the 
boy will be promoted by such return. 



Sections IV and V. The two laws proposed for repeal 
relate to the indenture of boys by the school. As it is elsewhere 
proposed that all laws on indenture be repealed, this is a consis- 
tent recommendation. The institution may place out or parole a 
boy, — a sufficiently wide latitude of action. 

Section VI. Change merely substitutes the word "parole" 
for "probation," as "probation" has a special meaning under the 
Juvenile Court Act. 
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CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Section VII. An act amending an act on commitments 
to the Industrial School for Girls. Section 1822 of the Gen- 
eral Statutes is amended to read as follows : When any girl under 
the age of eighteen years shall have been adjudged delinquent, or 
found guilty of an offense by a criminal court, such girl may be 
committed to the Connecticut Industrial School for Girls. 

Section VIII. An act repealing an act on arrest of 
girls. Section 1823 of the General Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Section IX. An act repealing an act on indenture of 
girls. Section 1824 of the General Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Section X. An act concerning the parole of girls from 
the Girls' Industrial School. When a girl is released from the 
school, she shall be released on parole, and the board of trustees 
shall have power to send for and return her to the school when, 
in the opinion of a majority of the members of said board, the 
best interests of the girl will Jje promoted by such return. 

Section XI. An act on placing-out of girls from the 
Girls' Industrial School. When any girl committed to said 
school shall have improved in knowledge and behavior sufficiently, 
in the opinion of the trustees of said school, to qualify her for 
useful employment elsewhere, they shall as soon as possible 
place her in a suitable home, with relatives or others, and cause 
her to be further instructed and regularly employed in some 
trade or useful occupation, suited to her age and capacity, until 
she becomes twenty-one years of age. 

Section VII. In this case, amendment simplifies the law by 
the introduction of term "delinquent" which will cover all classes 
of case now defined in the law. The scope of commitment is 
raised to age eighteen. 

Section VIIL This act on powers of officers to arrest 
young girls is made unnecessary by the Juvenile Court Act. 

Sections IX, X, XI. In accordance with the Commission's 
recommendation that laws on indenture be repealed, it is pro- 
posed that the power of indenture of girls be no longer exercised 
by the Girls' School. Two sections permitting parole and plac- 
ing-out of girls by the school are offered in its stead. 
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GIRLS OVER SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 

Section XII. An act amending an act on commitment 
of girls. Section 1774 is amended to read as follows: Any 
girl between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years who 
is adjudged delinquent by a Juvenile Court, or found by any 
court to be in manifest danger of falling into vice, or who 
is leading a vicious life may be committed to the custody of any 
institution chartered by the General Assembly of this State, or 
incorporated under the general laws of this state,, and approved 
hy the Bureau of Child Welfare, and which is chartered or 
incorporated for the purpose of receiving and caring for females 
•of the aforesaid ages who have fallen into or are in danger of 
falling into vicious habits. Such girls may be retained in such 
institutions until they are twenty-one years of age. 



Section XII. The proposed amendment permits commit- 
ment of delinquent girls between the ages of sixteen and eighteen 
years to the institutions referred to in the law. No change is 
made with respect to commitment of the older girls. This amend- 
ment involves deletion of the word "unmarried" in the first sen- 
tence. Certain of these girls have escaped commitment by the 
expedient of marriage. Others in real need of training are 
deprived of it by this provision of the law. 
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Section XIII. An act repealing an act on indenture of 
gfrl$» Section 1775 of the General Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Section XIV. An act concerning the parole of girls 
over sixteen years of age. When a girl is released from such 
institution, she shall be released on parole, and the board of 
managers shall have power to send for and return her to the 
institution when, in the opinion of a majority of the members 
of said board, the best interests of the girl will be promoted by 
such return. 

Section XV. An act on placing-out of girls over six- 
teen years of age. When any girl committed to said institution 
shall have improved in knowledge and behavior sufficiently, in 
the opinion of the managers of said institution, to qualify her 
for useful employment elsewhere, they shall as soon as possible 
place her in a suitable home, with relatives or others, and cause 
her to be further instructed and regularly employed in some 
trade or useful occupation, suited to her age and capacity, until 
she becomes twenty-one years of age. 



Sections XIII, XIV, XV. These changes cancel the power 
of indenture and make parole and placing-out permissive. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS REGARDING HUMANE AND 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS- 

Section XVI. An act repealing an act on indenture of 
children. .Section 1861 of the General Statutes is hereby re- 
pealed. 

Section XVII. An act repealing an act on equal re- 
straints of children committed. Section 1862 of the General 
Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Section XVIII. An act amending an act on the custody 
of children. Section 1863 of the General Statutes is amended 
to read as follows: When in any proceedings for the com- 
mitment of any child under sixteen years of age to the Con- 
necticut Industrial School for Girls, or to the Connecticut 
School for Boys, or to any temporary home. for dependent and 
neglected children, a continuance of such cau§e is allowed, the 
court before whom such procedings are pending may make such 
order for the care and custody of such child during such con- 
tinuance, and until the final disposition of the case, as said 
authority shall judge to be for the welfare of said child; and the 
fees and expenses incurred in such care and custody shall be 
taxed and paid as part of the costs in said proceedings, in the 
same manner as in cases of commitment to said institutions. 
During the adjournment of the case of any child suffering from 
any contagious disease, or charged with any crime or vice, such 
child shall not be committed to the custody of a county tempor- 
ary home or of an orphan asylum. 

Section XVI. The law proposed for repeal permits parents 
to indenture their children to certain institutions. It is obsolete, 
not in vogue, and should be removed from the statutes. 

Section" XVII. The supervision which is provided for in 
the Act creating a Bureau of Child Welfare will provide the guar- 
antees for care, restraint, education, etc., which are established in 
this present law. It may therefore be repealed. 

Section XVIII. This law is altered merely by cancelling 
reference to action by justices of the peace in such cases, as under 
the Juvenile Court Act the justices will no longer exercise juris- 
diction over children. 
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Section XIX. An act repealing an act concerning 
truants. Section 846 of the General Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Section XX. An act repealing an act concerning vag- 
rant girls. Section 850 of the General Statutes is hereby re- 
pealed. 

Section XXI. An act. amending an act regarding com- 
mitment proceedings. Section 1877 of the General Statutes is 
amended to read as follows: Uniform forms of commitment 
papers or mittimus shall be used by all authorities throughout 
the state in the commitment by them of minors to humane or re- 
formatory institutions in this state. Such forms shall be pre- 
pared by die attorney-general, printed at the expense of the 
state, and furnished by the comptroller. In such forms there 
shall be stated the following particulars in regard to the minor 
committed thereby : Name, age or date of birth as exactly as can 
be determined, and the town or city and state in which born; 
name, nationality and religious preference of the parents so far 
as known. The authority committing any minor shall forth- 
with send a certified copy of the mittimus to the comptroller. 
The provisions of this section shall not affect those of section 
1839. 



Sections XIX and XX. These laws are proposed for repeal 
as unnecessary under the Juvenile Court Act; full provision is 
made in this Act covering such cases. 

Section XXI. The proposed change in this act would elim- 
inate from the mittimus papers reference to the child's legitimacy 
or illegitimacy. The report of the investigating officials, which, 
under the Juvenile Court Act, must go with the child to the insti- 
tution would state this fact. This report is not, as is a mittimus, 
in the nature of a public record. 
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COUNTY HOMES. 

Section XXII. An act amending an act on county 
homes. Section 1766 of the General Statutes is amended to 
read as follows: For the better protection of uncared-for 
and neglected children between the ages of four and eighteen 
years, there shall be provided in each county one or more places 
of refuge to be known as temporary homes. No such home shall 
be located within one-half mile of any penal or pauper institu- 
tion, and no pauper or convict shall be permitted to live or labor 
therein. No such home shall be used as a permanent residence 
for any child, but for its temporary protection for so long a time 
only as shall be absolutely necessary for the placing of the child 
in a well selected family home. Any child adjudged uncared- 
for or neglected may be committed by a Juvenile Court to such 
home. 



Section XXII. This law is simplified by the proposed 
amendment by substitution of the terms "neglected" and "un- 
cared-for" as more inclusive than the present list of children* who 
may be committed. 
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Section XXIII. An act amending an act on commit- 
ment to county homes. Section 1782 of the General Statutes 
as amended by the Public Acts of 1919, Chapter 328, is amended 
to read as follows: Any child who shall have been adjudged 
uncared-for or rleglected may be committed to any temporary 
home that may have been established, where he may remain until 
he shall be eighteen years of age, unless sooner discharged by the 
board of management of the temporary home in the county in 
which such child is committed. Said board may place any such 
child in any private family or in any chartered orphans' asylum 
or children's home in this state wherein such child shall be 
accepted for the period for which such child was committed to 
such temporary home or any portion thereof. The authority com- 
mitting any such child shall, within thirty days after such commit- 
ment, transmit a certified copy of the items of the costs of su£h 
proceedings to the clerk of the superior court for the county in 
which the trial or hearing was had, and such costs shall be paid 
as costs are paid in criminal cases coming to the superior court 
from an inferior court. Said board shall present to the comp- 
troller, monthly, a bill at the rate of three dollars and fifty cents 
per week for each child committed, the amount of which bill 
shall be paid from the state treasury. 



Section XXIII. The change proposed in this law transfers 
jurisdiction to the Juvenile Courts. 
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Section XXIV. An act amending an act on commit- 
ments to county homes. Chapter 133 of the public acts of 
1919 is amended to read as follows : 

Section I. Whenever a petition is filed in any Juvenile 
Court for the commitment of any child to a temporary home, 
notice of the hearing upon said petition shall be given to the com- 
missioners of the county in which such temporary home is 
located, and to the Commissioner of Child Welfare at Hartford, 
at least seven days before the date of such hearing, and at such 
hearing said commissioners, and the Commissioner of Child Wel- 
fare or his representative, shall have the right to be heard upon 
the propriety of such proposed commitment. 

Section II. In any case where the court to which petition 
for the commitment of a child to a county temporary home is 
brought finds that the circumstances of the child require the im- 
mediate commitment of such child to said county temporary 
home, opportunity shall be given to the county commissioners 
and to the Commissioner of Child Welfare', before such commit- 
ment, to consent to a waiver of notice of the hearing as provided 
in the foregoing section. 

Section XXV. An act repealing an act concerning 
revocation of commitments to county homes. Section 1773 
of the General Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Section XXVI. An act repealing an act on commit- 
ment to county homes. Section 1784 of the General Statutes 
is hereby repealed. 



Section XXIV. The proposed amendment raises period of 
notice to seven days, and transfers notice from the State Board 
of Charities to the proposed Bureau of Child Welfare. 

Section XXV. As the powers of revocation of commitments 
of children are clearly defined in the Juvenile Court Act, this sec- 
tion is unnecessary. 

Section XXVI. Section 1784 of the statutes relates to chil- 
dren for whom petitions for commitment to County Homes have 
been made, and who may under certain circumstances be commit- 
ted to the State Schools. The Juvenile Court Act makes this 
unnecessary. 
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Section XXVII. An act repealing an act on commit- 
ments to other institutions. Section 1793 of the General 
Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Section XXVIII. An act repealing an act on support 
of children by parents. Section 1795 of the General Statutes 
is hereby repealed. 

Section XXVIIIA. An Act amending an Act on the 
management of County Homes. Section 1768 of the General 
Statutes is amended to read as follows : 

In each County the County Commissioner with one member 
of the Bureau of Child Welfare, and xme member of the .State 
Department of Health, shall constitute a board for the location, 
organization, management and general supervision of such tem- 
porary home or homes in the county. Said board may, with the 
consent of its managers, use orphan asylums in operating in any 
county as temporary homes for that county; and the County 
Commissioners may lease, purchase, hold, sell and convey real 
and personal estate for the purposes of such temporary home or 
homes; and the board may, when desirable, for economical rea- 
sons, and when consistent with the welfare of the children to be 
provided for, establish such temporary homes in desirable private 
families; provided, in no instance shall such home be under the 
same care or management as an almshouse, workhouse or penal 



Section XXVII. Section 1793 goes into detail concerning 
commitment of children to private institutions. The Juvenile 
Court Act together with Section 1782 as amended, cover the pro- 
visions of this law fully. It is therefore proposed for repeal. 

Section XXVIII. This law should be repealed as the Juve- 
nile Court Act will enforce the responsibility of parents for sup- 
port much more effectively and stringently. 

Section XXVIIIA. The amendment herein proposed pro- 
vides the county home management with experienced assistance 
in carrying out their functions in child-placing. As it has been 
found that the Town Visitor system has not been satisfactory, 
and since supervision under this system is almost impossible, it is 
recommended that paid officers on the staff of each county home 
do the work which is now in the hands of the Town Visitors. 
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institution. Said board may appoint such superintendents or, 
agents, and make such rules, regulations and by-laws as may be 
necessary or convenient for the order and government of the 
temporary home and its officers. Said board shall appoint one or 
more experienced placement officers, whose salary shall be paid 
by the county in which said county temporary home is situated. 
Said placement officers shall assist said board in the careful selec- 
tion of family homes for the children in the temporary home, and 
in the visitation of children when placed in selected families, and 
in such other investigative duties as the board may require. Chil- 
dren in such families shall be visited by said board, or by its 
placement officer, at least once in every three months, and said 
board may take such further action with respect to such child 
as seems to said board expedient and desirable for the child's 
welfare, subject to the conditions of the Juvenile Court Act. 
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BOARDING HOMES FOR CHILDREN. 

Section XXIX. An act. amending an act on licenses for 
boarding homes. Section 1796 of the General Statutes is 
amended to read as follows : No orphan asylum, children's home 
or similar institution, and no person or group of persons, 
whether incorporated for the purpose or not, shall care for or 
board dependent children, under sixteen years of age, of other 
persons, in any number exceeding two at the same time in the 
same place during a single calendar year, without a license ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Child Welfare. The manager or 
managers of every such institution and every such person or group 
of persons mentioned in this section shall, within fifteen days 
after being notified by the Bureau of Child Welfare so to do, file 
with said Bureau an application for a license, in such form as the 
Bureau shall furnish for the purpose, stating the location where 
it is proposed to care for such children, the number of children 
whom it is planned to accommodate at that time, and, in the case 
of an institution, the purpose of the institution and the names of 
its chief officers and of the actual superintendent in charge of the 
children therein. 

Section XXX. An act amending an act on same. Sec- 
tion 1797 of the General Statutes is amended to read as follows: 
The Bureau of Child Welfare shall investigate the conditions 
stated in every such application for a license, and if the condi- 
tions are found to be satisfactory shall issue, as promptly as pos- 
sible, the license applied for, without expense to the licensee. 
Every license so issued shall state the number of children who 
may be cared for and shall be in force for the calendar year, or 
remainder thereof, in which it is granted, and shall be renewed 
in January of each year for the ensuing twelve months; pro- 
vided, conditions continue to be satisfactory to the Bureau of 
Child Welfare. Any license issued under this section may be 
revoked by the Bureau of Child Welfare, for cause, after due 
notice given to the institution, person or group of persons con- 
cerned and after opportunity for a hearing thereon. An appeal 
may be taken to the governor from any action of said Bureau 
under the provisions of this section. 
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Section XXXI. An act amending an act on reports. 

Section 1798 of the General Statutes is amended to read as fol- 
lows: Every orphan asylum, children's home or similar institu- 
tion, and every person or group of persons included within the 
provisions of section 1796, shall file, annually, with the Bureau 
of Child Welfare, a report stating the number of children re- 
ceived and removed during the year, the number of deaths and 
the causes of death, the average cost of support per capita, and 
such other data as the Bureau may prescribe. 



Sections XXIX, XXX, XXXI. Amendments merely sub- 
stitute the proposed Bureau of Child Welfare for the State 
Board of Charities. 
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CHILDREN'S AID SOCIETY. 

Section XXXII. An act amending an act on the care 
of crippled children. Section 1649 of the General Statutes as- 
amended by the public acts of 1919, chapter 243, is amended to. 
read as follows : Whenever there shall be found in any town in 
this state any indigent child of sound mind who is a cripple or 
who is afflicted with any non-contagious incurable disease, the 
selectmen of such town may make application to the court of 
probate or to the appropriate Juvenile Court for the district 
in which such town is situated for the admission of such 
child to the home for crippled children now established at 
Newington under the auspices of The Connecticut Children's 
Aid Society Corporation, and if upon inquiry such court shall 
find that such child is a proper subject to be received into said 
home, it may order such selectmen to take such child to said 
home to be kept and supported for such length of time as such 
court may deem proper, provided such corporation shall not be 
required to receive any child so committed, unless said society 
can conveniently receive and care for such child at the time of 
commitment, and provided said corporation shall have the right 
to return to their respective towns any child so committed who* 
shall be pronounced by the physicians employed by said corpora- 
tion, after examination, to be unfit for retention. Such select* 
men shall not take or commit any such child to said home until 
the order of such court has been approved by the Governor, and 
no child shall be received by said home to be supported in any 
manner by the state without the approval of the Governor. There 
shall be taxed by the comptroller five dollars a week for each 
week such child shall remain at said home, and said corporation* 
shall make its bill therefor quarterly and present it to the Gov- 
ernor, upon whose approval it shall be paid by the Treasurer, and 



Section XXXII. Juvenile Courts are given concurrent 
power with Probate Courts in commitment to the Newington 
Home. 
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ihe balance shall be paid by the parents or grandparents of such 
child, or, if the parents or grandparents of such child are unable 
to pay for its care, by the tdwn in which such- child belongs, 
provided the sum to be paid by the parents or grandparents of 
such child, or by the town in which such child belongs, shall pot 
exceed two dollars a week in addition to the amount paid by the 
state. 
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MANSFIELD STATE TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Section XXXIII. An Act amending an Act on commit- 
ments. Section 1762 of the General Statutes is amended to read 
as follows: Any court of probate and any Juvenile Court shall 
have power to commit to said institution any person residing in 
its district whom it shall find to be feeble-minded or an epileptic 
person ; — provided that in either such court in actions in the cases 
of young persons and children the provisions of Division Three 
of the Juvenile Court Act shall obtain. In the case of a 
pauper, application shall be made by the selectmen of the town 
in which he resides. In all other cases application may be made 
by any relative, or by the selectmen of the town in which the 
alleged feeble-minded or epileptic person resides. Upon applica- 
tion so being made said court of probate shall set % a time and 
place for hearing the same and shall appoint some reputable 
physician to examine the person alleged to be feeble-minded or 
epileptic who, on or before said hearing, shall make written re- 
turn under oath stating whether, or not in his opinion such per- 
son is feeble-minded or epileptic, and also whether or not such 
person is violently insane or afflicted with any contagious dis- 
ease. In case the application is not made by the selectmen, said 
court shall also appoint a selectman of the town of alleged resi- 
dence and estate of the person alleged to be feeble-minded or epi- 
leptic and as to the pecuniary responsibility of those responsible 
for his support. If said court after due hearing had, finds the 
allegations in the application to, be true and that the person 
alleged to be feeble-minded or epileptic resides within the juris- 
diction of said court, and is not violently insane or afflicted with 
any contagious disease, it may order the person so complained 
of to be committed to the Mansfield State Training School and 
Hospital, and in such order of commitment said court shall find 
and state the name, residence, date of birth of the person com- 
mitted, the names, nationality and address of his parents, so far 
as the same can be ascertained, the amount of his estate, and the 
amount per week which any person liable for his support can 
afford to pay for his maintenance in said institution. No such 
commitment shall be valid until approved by the governor, and 
two copies of such order of commitment shall be made, one 6f 
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which shall be lodged in the office of the governor, and the other, 
bearing the indorsement of his approval, shall be left in the 
hands of the superintendent of the institution by the person 
appointed by the court of probate to serve the same and to de- 
liver the person committed to said institution. 

Section XXXIV. An Act to amend an Act on parole* 

Section 1765 of the General Statutes is amended to read as fol- 
lows: The board of trustees may make such rules and regula- 
tions respecting the care, custody and discipline of inmates and 
the management of the institution and its affairs as they may 
deem for the best interest of the inmates of the same. All per- 
sons admitted to the institution shall, until discharged therefrom, 
be under the custody and control of the superintendent, subject 
to such regulations as the trustees may adopt. Said superinten- 
dent may restrain and discipline any inmate in such manner as he 
may deem necesary for the welfare of the inmate and the proper 
conduct of the institution. No inmate shall be discharged from 
such institution until in the judgment of the superintendent his 
mental and physical condition justifies such discharge. Any 
inmate may be released on parole, but children and young per- 
sons shall be paroled in accordance with the provisions of the 
Juvenile Court Act. The written request of the superinten- 
dent shall be sufficient warrant to authorize any officer of the 
Mansfield State Training School and Hospital, or any officer 
authorized to serve criminal process, to return to said training 
school and hospital any person who has escaped from the insti- 
tution, and such officer shall hold such person when so requested 
and shall be paid for such service such fees as are provided for 
arresting and holding persons under criminal process. 



Section XXIII and XXXIV. The alterations proposed 
are designed to bring the provisions of these sections into accord 
with the. details of Division III of the Juvenile Court Act, as to 
commitment and parole. 
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FOREWORD TO VOLUME II. 

On account of the ample financial support accorded by the 
State, the Connecticut Child Welfare Commission has been able 
to do an amount of first-hand investigation probably unparal- 
lelled in the history of commissions of this kind. To a unique 
extent, therefore, it has been able to base its conclusions upon 
concrete ascertained facts of a local character as well as upon a 
thorough study of the laws, practices, and standards which 
prevail in other states and countries. This has the 
double advantage of giving the Commission a high degree of 
assurance and confidence in its own recommendations, and of 
enabling it to present to the legislature and the general public 
for their consideration a summarized statement of the very 
grounds upon which those recommendations rest. This sum- 
marized statement constitutes the subject matter of Volume II 
of the report. 

Throughout the investigations of the Commission there has 
been the closest co-operation and interchange of information 
between the different members of the paid staff and between the 
staff and the Commission. These reports, therefore, represent, in 
a very real sense, the product of the combined efforts of the en- 
tire group of workers, unpaid and paid alike. Certain members 
of the staff, however, have been particularly associated with 
specific phases of the inquiry. In the study of the placing-out 
work Miss Rosalie Supplee and Miss Mary A. Leete were 
especially concerned. Miss Delphine Dunker and Miss Mabel 
F. Thompson were primarily associated with the investigation 
of the institutional situation, as were also Mr. Frederick W. Ellis 
and Mr. Fred H. Allen. Mr. Herbert M. Diamond was active 
in the study of the court and probation situation as related to 
juvenile delinquents, and also in the investigation of street trad- 
ing by children. Dr. W. R. Miller, as a volunteer worker, ren- 
dered invaluable service in the preparation of the report on the 
case histories from the State Reformatory. Throughout all 
these reports much of the statistical and other work was done by 
Miss Helen Q. Cannon, while the stenographic work was mainly 
the responsibility of Miss Josephine Doyt and Mrs. L .N. Brooks* 
It is through the faithful and efficient service of these workers, 
a service which took account of neither time nor effort, that the 
Commission is able to present the remarkable array of authorita- 
tive data contained in this volume. 
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PURPOSE AND METHOD OF STUDY. 

The best test of a system is its results. The best way of 
judging the adequacy of Connecticut's present methods of caring 
for its children is by studying the histories of the children them- 
selves. The Commission, as a result of its studies, is convinced 
that the most approved method of caring for the ordinary needy 
child is placing-out. If, under the present methods, children are 
being placed-out in such a way as to insure their happiness, wel- 
fare, and wholesome development, thfcre would seem to be little 
need for change in that particular. But if results of the opposite 
sort are being produced the present system stands condemned. 

This report, therefore, aims to present the salient facts in 
regard to the system of child placing in Connecticut as revealed 
in a study of the organization of the work, the previous histories 
of the children concerned, and their present circumstances in 
foster homes. 

It was obviously imposible to study individually every child 
in every foster home in Connecticut. A certain number of chil- 
dren placed out by County Homes and private agencies were 
selected by an impersonal method (described later in this report), 
which assured that the cases should be typical of the whole. All 
statements in this report are, of course, based upon the cases 
studied. 

The information set forth was gained through the services 
of two field workers, experienced in the placing of children. 
Their aim was to visit each home caring for a child selected for 
this purpose, as well as to look up the child's family history and 
the standing of the people who had taken him into their home. 
The time given to the actual work of collecting facta, was approx- 
imately seven months for one worker and five months for the 
other. The plan for investigation necessarily meant that most of 
the information must be secured from city, county, and state 
officials, besides officers of various agencies, the members of the 
families taking children, and from the children themselves. 
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The city and county officials, and Superintendents of County 
Homes, showed a spirit of co-operation in helping to secure the 
information desired, and their assistance was invaluable, but the 
actual information wtych.they were able to give was^ extremely 
meagre and not always accurate. This was due to the fact that 
. very little record has been kept of children committed to the care 
of the different counties. In the case of most of the private agen- 
cies the data were much more easily secured because of more 
adequate records in regard to each child. 

The attitude of foster parents was friendly in most cases, 
and they were glad to co-operate, though many of them had so 
seldom been visited that they were surprised and embarrassed to 
be called upon. They chiefly resented the efforts to interview the 
child alone, and, therefore, in many cases it was difficult to do so. 
When the agents were able to talk with the children alone they 
frequently found them reluctant to talk of their home life. This 
was more evident among the children placed out from the County 
Homes than among those placed out by private agencies who 
have more frequently visited their children. 

Though conditions in some foster homes seemed far from 
satisfactory, nearly every County Home child spoke of how much 
better he liked his foster home than the County Home. One 
child of ten years remarked: "It is fine here, because I have a 
mama all my own." 

The interviews with parents and relatives to whom children 
had been returned were often marked by bewilderment, as they 
were seldom aware that their children were still wards of the 
county. They were ignorant of the fact that at the time of com- 
mitment the county assumed guardianship of each child and 
retained this relation even though the child was returned to his 
parents. 

In forming a definite opinion as to the placements the 
agents made use of all the known resources of the community, 
and when these failed carried the search into out-of-the-way 
places. Every effort was made to interview those who had at any 
time come in contact with the particular child or home in ques- 
tion. In many cases the agents found it necessary to interview a 
great number of people before any clue whatever to the child's 
past or present circumstances could be learned. Even so, there 
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were a number of children about whom nothing could be learnedi 
and who, therefore, could not be included in the study. 

In endeavoring to locate a girl about whom nothing had 
been known for seven years, the trail led from a charity organiza- 
tion society to a priest, to a closed orphan asylum, xo a lodging- 
house keeper, to a restaurant, to a police station, to a relative, to 
the child's home where the mother denied that her daughter was 
the child in question, and finally to a school where the child was 
iound and identified. 

In locating families, and in learning something of their repu- 
tations, the Post Office Department and the City Police Depart- 
ments rendered great service when other sources of information 
failed. 

In one case the agent discovered in calling at a given address 
that the family had moved three years previously. After spendr 
ing nearly a day of fruitless efforts to locate the family the in- 
formation was finally secured from the post carrier. 

The success of this study was made possible only by the 
helpful co-operation of city clerks and health departments, minis- 
ters, teachers and physicians, and various charitable organiza- 
tions. It was gratifying to find, in nearly all of those with whom 
the agents came in contact, an interest in the welfare of children 
and a desire to help so far as possible the work which the Child 
Welfare Commission had undertaken. 

In following out this investigation the appended schedule 
was used.* 

Subject Matter. 

In studying the placing-out work of the County Homes, ten 
per cent, of the 1,633 children at present placed out from these 
Homes were selected for case studies by the following method : 

Names and addresses were obtained from the State Board 
of Charities. Each County Home is required to fill out a uniform 
record card and send it to this Board when a placement is made. 
These cards are filed alphabetically in a separate file for each 
Home. For the purpose of this study, every tenth card was 
copied. In addition, a certain number of cases of children dis- 



* See appendix. 
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charged from the Homes on account of having reached the legal 
age limit, were selected by taking every fifth name from the 
State Board's list of boys and girls who have reached the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen respectively since October first, 1918. 

For the purpose of this study, children still under the author- 
ity of the County Homes are designated "Active Cases", and 
those no longer subject to supervision, "Discharged Cases". 

Of the total number chosen, two hundred and forty- four, 
studies were made of one hundred fifty-seven cases ; lack of time, 
owing to the large number of inaccurate addresses, prevented the 
study of the remainder. One hundred twenty-two of these chil- 
dren were still wards of the County Homes, and thirty-five had 
been discharged. 

In addition to these one hundred fifty-seven cases, some 
information was obtained regarding one hundred forty-two other 
County Home wards. These children were in the homes of rela- 
tives where other children* were placed whose cases had been 
selected for study. Schedules were made for only one child of a 
family, but considering that the circumstances surrounding one 
child of the family applied in general to the others, it may be 
said that information was obtained regarding two hundred 
ninety-nine cases. These additional cases, while not included in 
the tables, support the general conclusions. 

One hundred four studies of active cases were completed. 
Eighteen were necessarily incomplete; in ten cases because the 
children were outside the state, thus making it impossible to 
obtain first-hand information ; in seven cases because the children 
could not be located ; and in one case because the child had been 
adopted a number of years previously. 

Fourteen of the thirty-five discharged cases studied could 
not be completed. It was impossible to locate nine of the chil- 
dren, three were out of the state, and two had died. 

In addition to the study of placements made from the County 
Homes, thirty placements from four private agencies were 
studied. These were chosen, by a method similar to that de- 
scribed, from lists giving total placements which were furnished 
by the agencies. 
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ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF COUNTY 
CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

State-wide recognition of the need for special care of depen- 
dent and neglected children of Connecticut came in 1883, when a 
law was passed providing for the establishment of a temporary 
home for children in each county. The outstanding features of 
this law are : 

(1) Special provision for the care of dependent children 
between four and eighteen years of age, apart from any connec- 
tion with almshouses or workhouses. 

(2) ProvisiQn for the establishment in each county of 
homes for these children, to be known as temporary homes. 
From these homes the children were to be placed as soon as pos- 
sible in well-selected family homes. 

(3) Care of dependent children from the time of commit- 
ment until discharged was made uniform throughout the state, 
but each county was to act' as a distinct unit in itself with no 
direct responsibility to the state for the administration of its work 
for these children: 

These were the factors which have largely shaped the policy 
of the counties in their care of dependent children. How the 
actual work has been organized to care for the county wards is 
shown in the following brief outline : 



Filing of Petitions for the County Supervision of Children. 

Petitions for the care of children by the county are usually 
filed by the selectmen in the case of children whose parents are 
unable to support them, or unfit to care for them. In some cases 
the parents themselves file the petitions through the office of the 
selectmen. In the larger cities, petitions for county aid for chil- 
dren are often filed by the Connecticut Humane Society or 
through public or private charitable organizations. Petitions are 
also filed by probation officers or members of the police force 
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where cases of neglected children have come to their notice. 
Court records nearly always indicate by whom the complaint was 
filed. (1 k 



Courts Hearing the Cases of Children for Commitment to 
the County Homes. 

The law provides that any Court of Probate, or any city, 
police, borough or town court may have jurisdiction over the case. 
(Section 1782, Revision 1919). . 

County Commissioners. 

As soon as the case of a commitment comes up, the County 
Commissioners are notified of the date of hearing. When possi- 
ble, the Commissioner having special charge of the County 
Home is present when children are committed, though it often 
happens that he is unable to be there. If there is any doubt in 
the minds of the Commissioners as to the expediency of commit- 
ting a child, they have the authority, though no machinery at their 
disposal, to make a special investigation of the case. 

At commitment, the child becomes the ward of the county 
until eighteen years of age, unless for some reason he is dis- 
charged before that time., (Boys committed before July 1st, 
1919, are discharged when sixteen years old). He is given into 
the care of the Board of Managers of the County Home, which 
is composed of three County Commissioners, one member of the 
State Board of Charities, and one member of the State Board of 
Health. Since the County Commissioners are more familiar than 
the other members of the Board with each case, and are always in 
close touch with the County Home, ,the responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the children rests chiefly with them. All matters relating 
to the placement and adoption of children are usually referred to 
them before placement is made. However, the Commissioners 
seldom make an investigation of the homes or do any of the sup- 
ervising of children after they are placed out. 

The fact that guardianship of children passes at time of 
commitment from the parents to' the county is often not clearly 
understood by the parents. 
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The County Home. 

The child, after commitment, is taken to the County Home, 
often by a policeman or sheriff, and sometimes by a probation 
officer or other person interested in the case. Occasionally, the 
child's own parents accompany him to the Home. In some coun- 
ties there is a fee paid by the court to the sheriff or his assistant 
for taking children to the County Home. 

In the great majority of cases the child enters the County 
Home without a mental or physical examination. If a child 
should quite apparently be suffering from some disease, a doctor 
is called to see him; if not in evident need of medical care at 
entrance, the physical condition of the child is seldom of any 
concern. Children are examined for tuberculosis, however, twice 
a year as required by the state law. 

The laws relating to the County Homes for dependent and 
neglected children state that no child suffering from an incurable 
or contagious disease, or a mentally deficient child, shall be 
allowed to remain in the County Home. Without a mental or 
physical examination of the children at entrance, it is impossible 
to carry out the law; and consequently there are many children 
entering the Courfty Homes, and later being placed out in family 
homes, who do not fit into either environment because of special 
deficiencies. 

Children entering the County Homes when quite young are 
apt to be kept there a number of years, unless removed by parents 
or relatives or placed for adoption ; the latter seldom occurring. 

The law (Sec. 1768) provides that the Board of Managers 
of any County Home may place the children of their county in 
orphan asylums in operation in any county. This has not been 
generally done. However, there are at present two of these in- 
stitutions which have made use of this provision of the law. One 
of these, in a thickly populated district, sends Catholic children to 
a large Catholic orphange in a neighboring county. The other 
county has no temporary home and boards all its wards in a pri- 
vate institution located in this county. Children are placed out 
from these private institutions in the same manner as from the 
County Home. 
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Placing-Out. 

The placing of children in foster homes is an essential part 
of the care given the wards of the county. These children are 
supposed either to go back to their own homes or to be placed in 
foster homes as soon as suitable arrangements can be made. It 
is not the policy of the county to pay for the support of any child 
in a foster home, though in a few cases this has bfeen done. Chil- 
dren are placed out usually at the age of eleven or twelve years 
and up to the time they are eighteen. Opportunities for placing 
children usually originate in an actual request from prospective 
foster parents. 

Any person desiring a child is asked to file at the County 
Home letters of reference from one or more reputable persons. 
What the actual standing of the people acting as references may 
be, or just how familiar they are with the home life of the people 
making application, is not systematically followed up by those 
placing the children. Aside from the letters of reference, appli- 
cants for children are required by law (Sec. 1780) to sign and 
ffile at the County Home an agreement paper which makes the 
following requirements : 

1. Said child shall be given sufficient and suitable food, 
clothing and bed, and medical attention when necessary, and shall 
not be required to perform an amount of labor unsuitable for his 
age and strength. 

2. Said child shall be given full opportunity to attend school 
during the terms and hours prescribed by the laws of the state, 
and the rules of the State Board of Education. 

3. Said child shall be given full opportunity to attend relig- 
ious services and receive instruction in the faith of his parents, 
-when that is known. . 

4. Notice shall be given to said County Temporary Home 
•of any change of residence of the family or of said child within 
three days after such change. 

5. The name of said child shall not be changed except by 
the approval of the Board of Managers of the County Home and 
"by application to the Superior Court, as provided by Section 5572 
of the General Statutes, and notice shall be given to said County 
Temporary Home whenever such change of name is made. 
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As soon as a child of school age is placed out, the Superin- 
tendent of the County Home is required to notify the school 
authorities in the district of the placement. 

Town Visitors. 

In order that the placing of children from the County Homes 
in foster homes may be carefully done, the law provides that one 
or more women from each town shall be appointed by the Board 
of Managers to visit and inspect the homes where children are 
placed. These visitors have been appointed in all the counties 
and are known as Town Visitors. They represent women of long 
residence and good standing in their respective communities. 
The work of supervision of the children after placement is left 
almost entirely to this group of women. The law states that the 
children in foster homes shall be visited at least once in three 
months. 

Once a year a meeting is held at the County Home at which 
time the town visitors present reports of their work. These re- 
ports are not filed where they can be readily seen by those inter- 
ested in the placed-out children, and in some instances no writ- 
ten reports exist. 

Records. 

Records kept by the counties regarding their wards have fol- 
lowed the requirements made by law, Sec. 1877, which calls for a 
uniform blank for mittimus papers throughout the state, an'd 
requires the following information about each child : Name, age 
or date of birth, as nearly correct as can be determined, name of 
town and state in which born; name, nationality and religious 
preference of parents, if known, and whether child is legitimate 
or illegitimate. 

There is no provision for recording the original investigation 
of circumstances before commitment of the child. No written 
record is made of the child's family history. 

Both the court committing the child and the County Home 
have such original records as are compiled regarding the children. 
In addition, the County Home keeps a record of placements made 
in the case of each child. 
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:.. There is no systematic keeping of records as to conditions 
Surrounding the discharge of children from the< care of the 
county. 

The above outline of the county organization for the care of 
its wards shows, among other things, the number of people who 
come in contact with each child from the time the complaint is 
made to the time when the child is placed out — selectmen, various 
public and private charitable organizations, judge, commissioner, 
Superintendent of County Home, parent or foster parent, and 
Town Visitor. Each of these has at some time been directly re- 
sponsible for the child's welfare, and each provided only for his 
immediate need. 

In the administration of the work for dependent children by 
county officials, there is no provision for the services of a trained 
worker experienced in the business of planning for the particular 
needs of this unfortunate class of children. 



State Board of Charities. 

According to Sections 1890, 1891 and 1892 of the Connecti- 
cut Statutes, the State Board of Charities and its agents are 
authorized to visit children placed out from the County Homes, 
remove children from unsuitable family homes, and to recom- 
mend suitable homes to the County Boards of Managers. 
Although no specific power to place children in family homes is 
granted the Board, the custom has been for its agents to make 
both placements and transfers of County Home children. 

There are three agents (a director and two supervisors), 
who have charge of this work for the State Board, and who are 
known as the Child Welfare Department. 

Notice that a petition has been filed for commitment of a 
child to a County Home, is sent to the Board five days in advance 
of the hearing in order that the case may be investigated and facts 
regarding the family circumstances presented to the court. How- 
ever, the Board has so few investigators that practically none of 
this work is done. 

After a child has been committed to a Home, notification is 
made to the Board by the Superintendent on a form card which 
gives the child's name, age, religion, nationality of parents, court 
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making commitment, and cause of commitment — whether the 
child is neglected, dependent or deserted. 

When a child is placed out, the Superintendent sends the 
Board another card giving the child's name, age and. name and 
address of person taking him. A card is also sent for each suc- 
ceeding placement which sometimes indicates the reason for his 
removal frpm his previous home. These cards are the only 
records the State Board has regarding children. whom their super- 
visors do not themselves place or visit. 

When a placement is made through the State Board various 
forms are filled out. An applicant for a child must send in his 
request on a printed form supplied by the Board, giving particu- 
lars regarding his family, home, reasons for taking a child, names 
of references, etc. The references are then cpmmunicated with 
by means of another printed form asking for details bearing upon 
the fitness of the applicant to care for a child. . In some cases 
additional references secured* by the Board independently are 
interviewed. The home is then visited by a supervisor, who 
writes her impressions of her investigation on a form printed for 
that purpose. If the home is accepted, a child is selected from 
one of the County Homes and placed on trial. Supervisory visits ' 
are then made to the home and the school. 

If the applicant for a child is a near relative of the child, he 
is not required to fill out a form but is asked to give the names 
of references, his home is visited, and a neighborhood investiga- 
tion is made. 

Information is. typewritten and filed. Separate files and 
folders are used for data concerning the foster home and those 
concerning the children. 

The State Board is considered as having special supervision 
over children placed out in counties other than their own. 
"Problem Cases" are also considered as belonging to their 
special field, some County Commissioners referring cases of boys 
and girls whom they have found difficult to place. 

All placements by the State Board are in free homes. No 
children are boarded except for temporary overnight care. 
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CASE STUDIES. 

As notification is seldom sent to the State Board reporting 
change of address of families in which children are placed/a 
large proportion of the addresses in their files are incorrect. A 
very much larger number of studies could have been completed 
in the allotted time had the addresses been more accurate. 



Addresses When List was Made. 

Correct Incorrect 

Active • * 78 44 

Discharged 10 25 ' 

Totals ....:.... 88 69 ' 

j' ■ • i ..:».••••. 

The incorrect addresses amount to 36% of the active cases, 
and 71% of the discharged cases. The total percentage of those 
incorrect Was 43.9%. • ./; ii 

In order to find out what has become of some of these chilr 
dren, whole days were frequently spent running down clues. In 
spite of this it was. very often impossible to locate the children. 
In one case of a child placed with her parents in 191 1, the 
address given turned out to be the city dumping place where 
there were no houses. Inquiries were made in the neighborhood 
with no result. The Superintendent of the County Home, the 
County Commissioners, the Town Clerk of the village from 
which the commitment was made and the post office authorities 
knew nothing of the family. The directory as well as the Con- 
fidential Exchange was consulted. It was during vacation time 
and the schools were closed, but a clue was finally obtained by 
telephoning the principal of the village school. She recalled a 
family going by one of the two names used by the fartiily 
sought, who had lived in the neighborhood for eight years pre- 
viously, and was able to give the address of some relatives. These 
people were visited but had not heard from the family for a year. 
However, they were able to give addresses of other relatives who 
would probably know their whereabouts. Through them the girl 
was finally located. 
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Cases Selected for Study — Distributed as to County Homes. 

Cases 

Fairfield 43 

New Haven 42 

Hartford . . 28 

New London 15 

Middlesex , . . 9 

Windham 7 

Tolland 7 

Litchfield 6 

157 

Note: Twenty-one of these children were boarded by the 
County Home in f St. Francis Orphan Asylum. 



Cases Distributed as to Present Place of Residence. 

County Number* 

Hartford - 33 

New Haven 31 

Fairfield ... 30 

New London 15 

Litchfield 6 

Tolland 5 

Windham 4 

Middlesex 3 

Out of State .* 11 

(Not located) 17 

(Dead) 2 

157 
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1 Nativity of Parents and Children. 




Nativity of Children 


Nativity ef Parents. 


<-. 




Native 


Foreign Mixed 


Unknowi 


Total 


Connecticut 


50 


41 


15 


15 


121 


Other parts of U. S 


10 


7 


6 


23 


Foreign-born 





5 




5 








Unknown 


' 2 




6 


8 


Total 


60 


55 


15 


27 


157 



35% of the parents of these children are foreign-born. 
38% of the children are native-born children of native-born 
parents. 

77% of the children were born in the State of Connecticut. 

v Religion. 

Roman Catholic 81 

Protestant 63 

Hebrew 2 

No Affiliation 3 

Unknown 8 

Total 157 

51.5% are Roman Catholic and 40% are Protestant. 



Vital Statistics of Parents at Time Children were Committed 
to County Home. 

Both parents living 76 

Both parents dead * 11 

Father living, mother dead 25 

father dead, mother living 24 

Father unknown, mother living 10 

Father unknown, mother dead 1 

Father living, mother unknown 2 

Status unknown 8 

157 
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Forty-eight per cent, of these children had both parents liv- 
ing at the time of commitment to the County Home, and only 7% 
were full orphans; 37% were half orphans. Eleven, or 7%, were 
born out of wedlock. 



Immediate Reasons for Commitment of Children to 



County Homes. 



3. 
4. 



.5. 



Death— , 
of father. . 
of mother, 
of both . . . 



Desertion — 
of father . . 
of mother, 
of both . . . 



Separation 

Illness — 

of father 

of mother 

of both 

Insanity or 
Feeble-mindedncss- 

of father 

of mother 

of both 



6. Drunknenness- 
of father. . 
of mother, 
of both . . . 



8. 
-9. 



Character Defects — 

of father 

of mother 

of both 

Incorrigibility of child 

Not classified 



12 
26 

1 

9 

10 

1 



2 
7 




1 

11 



8 
6 
2 

4 
17 
14 

3^ 

18 



Total 39 



Total 20 
Total 5 



Total 9 



Total 12 



Total 16 



Total 35 
Total 3 
Total 18 



21.8% 



12.7% 
32% 



5.7% 



77% 



10.2% 



22.3% 
19% 

11.5% 
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The above table shows the immediate reasons for the com- 
mitment of the children to the County Homes. It would have 
been impossible to discover all the underlying causes of the fami- 
lies' maladjustments without an exhaustive study of their his- 
tories previous to the time the children were committed. As this 
was not the purpose of the present study, all that could be done 
was to consult records of the social agencies acquainted with the 
families and to secure such word-of-mouth information as could 
be gathered incidentally from selectmen and other persons 
familiar with the family histories. In many cases the factors 
were so interwoven that it is difficult to say which was the precip- 
itating cause. 

No outstanding cause is indicated by the figures given above, 
although the largest number of cases comes under the heading 
44 Death of Mother". In twenty-six cases the father was dead 
and the mother living when tte child was committed, but in only 
twelve of these cases is this considered the immediate reason for 
commitment. On the other hand, in twenty-six cases the- mother 
was dead and the father living, and in all of these cases this was 
the reason for commitment. Eleven cases were found in which 
both parents were dead at the time the child was seen, but in only 
one case was it the cause of the child's commitment. 

Under "Character Defects" were classified those parents who 
were immoral or shiftless. If they could have been examined 
mentally it is possible that a number would have been found to be 
feeble-minded. 

It is worthy of comment that in 7.7% of the total number of 
cases the commitment of one of the parents (the mother in all 
except one case), to an institution for the insane or feeble-minded, 
furnished the reason for sending the children to the County 
Homes. 

If prohibition eliminates alcoholism as a cause for commit- 
ment, and no other factor increases out of its present proportion, 
the population of the County Homes should decrease about ten 
per cent. 

Although the table shows one more mother than father to 
desert, this does not indicate, in general, that more mothers than 
fathers desert their families, but only that in these cases the 
deserted fathers y/ere incapable of caring for the children in 
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their own homes, and that in general the desertion of: a mother 
is more likely to necessitate taking the children from the home 
than the desertion of .the father. 

It will be noted in most of the classifications that the cause 
given is something which affects a larger proportion of the 
mothers than the fathers. It is when the mother cannot or will 
not do her duty toward her children that the families are broken 
up. 



Method of Commitment to County Homes. 

Cases are usually brought into court either by the Humane 
Society or the selectmen. Of the cases studied, thirty-five were 
known to have been committed upon petition of the Humane 
Society, and thirty upon petition of the selectmen. In Hartford 
the City Department of Charities filed a large proportion of the 
petitions. 

Although-notice that a petition for commitment has been filed 
is sent both to the County Commissioners and the State Board 
five days previous to the hearing, this period is practically never 
taken advantage of for purposes of securing facts in the case, as 
neither body has the necessary facilities at its disposal for field 
investigation. Under the circumstances, conditions such as the 
following often arise : 

Four years ago four children were committed to the County 
Home as the mother was dead and the father was alcoholic. The 
children's half-sister had been keeping house for the family, but 
left because of her step-father's inebriety. He had an excellent 
trade and made good wages when he was sober. Although he had 
five sisters and a brother, all living in towns far distant, neither 
they nor the step-daughter were consulted regarding plans for 
the care of the children. The authorities sent the father to jail 
and committed the children to the County Home. Two of the 
children were afterward placed in foster homes, but the state is 
still supporting the remaining two. 

There are also frequent examples of families broken up and 
scattered with no effort made to rehabilitate them. In the case 
of one family broken up through the desertion of the father, 
there were four children — two boys, eight and ten years of age, 
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a girl of five, and a little boy not four years old. The two oldetf 
children were sent to the County Home. The girl and the 
youngest child remained with the mother. Later, when the 
mother moved away, she left the youngest child in a children's 
institution. He was transferred a short time afterward to the 
County Home without the consent or knowledge of his mother. 
The three boys are no longer wards of the county, but none has 
ever returned to his mother. 

This is a case where the mother with some outside help 
would probably have been able to keep the family together. 

About one-half of the cases studied, had been committed 
through the city, police, town or borough courts, and one-half by 
the probate courts; seventy-seven being committed by the 
former and eighty by the latter. It ifc customary for the probate 
court to be used in country districts, and the city court in towns. 
However, Bridgeport uses the probate court exclusively. New 
London uses the probate court when the parents refuse to go toi 
the city court because of the publicity there. 

In the police courts, the names of children wKose offence is 
that of being neglected, are entered with those of persons arrested 
for larceny, drunkenness, etc. 

It is customary for a deputy sheriff or constable to take the 
children from the court to the County Home. In one city it is 
the practice for these children to be taken in a patrol wagon and 
accompanied by a uniformed officer. 



Length of Stay in County Home Before First Placement. 
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21 


14 
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74 


Girls 


30 


12 


11 


10 
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7 
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3 
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83 


Total 


51 


26 


14 


19 


13 


13 


3 


.8 


7 


1 


2 


. 157 



67.5% of these children were in the County Homes over six 
months before they were placed out. 

37% were there from one to" five years. 
13% were there five years or over. 
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i' Of the fifty-one children placed out before six months, 
thirty-five were sent back to their own homes or to relatives: 
Only sixteen were placed in foster homes. 

Three different Polish families, who had been persuaded to 
place their children in the County Home when one parent died; 
learned after the children had been . committed that they might 
be placed out in foster homes and lost to them. In every case 
the children had been in the County Home but a short time when 
in a panic the parents took them out and back to home conditions 
no better than when they were committed. 

Only two children of those who remained in the County 
Homes over five years (see above tabulation), appear to have 
been subnormal, and two had physical ailments. Of the latter, 
one had a bad case of bed-wetting, which was not cured before 
the boy was placed out, and the other was in the County Home 
six years when he was diagnosed as . tuberculous, and sent to a* 
sanatorium. 



Ages of Children at Admission and First Placement. 





At Admission 


At First Placement 


by 

Years 




Placed 
with Relatives 


Placed 
in Foster Homes 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Four 


9 


15 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Five 


4 


12 


2 


5 




6 


Six 


13 


8 


4 


6 




2 


Seven 


9 


11 


2 


8 


1 


2 


Eight 


12 


4 


7 


6 


2 


2 






Ninei 


4 


8 


8 


3 


3 


4 


Ten 


7 


4 


4 


5 




1 


Eleven 


4 


9 


2 


3 


9 


5 


Twelve 


6 


5 


4 


3 


5 


2 


Thirteen . . 


2 


3 


2 


1 


4 


4 . 


Fourteen : . . . . 


3 


2 


3 


3 


5 


3 


Fifteen 


1 


1 






3 


4 


Sixteen , . 




1 




1 


2 


1 


•Total 


74 


83 


39 


45 


35 


38 
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The above table shows that three-fourths of these children 
were under eleven years of age when admitted to the County • 
Homes. Though the majority of relatives took, both boys and 
girls from the Homes while they were still under eleven years of 
age, and when they were of little. work value, foster parents, as 
a rule, did not take boys, until they were over eleven, years. 
Twenty-two boys were placed in foster homes after this age as 
against seven placed before. An equal number of girls were 
placed in foster homes before this age and afterwards. 



Reasons for Taking Children/ 



Parents desiring return of children 


59 


38.8% 




Interested relatives 


17 


11.2% 


Tor service 


52 


342% 




Desire to give child a home 


24 


15.8% 




Total 


152 


100% 





Note : Five children placed in institutions are not included 
in this table ; 3 are in a tuberculosis sanatorium ; 1 in the Connec- 
ticut School for Boys, and 1 in the Connecticut Junior Republic. 

The above table deals with the predominant reason which 
operated in the taking of children into homes. More than twice 
as many foster parents took childfen for the service the children 
could render them as took them for the service they might render 
to the children. The great field of free foster homes for children 
is practically unworked in Connecticut. Of the children placed 
with foster parents of the latter type, eighteen were girls and 
five were boys. The majority of such children were placed out 
before eleven years of age. 

Two children were found to have been adopted but their 
names were still continued in the active files of the State Board, 
as no notification had been sent them. In other cases children 
had been taken for adoption but no legal steps in that direction 
have been taken so far. Work of pla.cing children for adoption 
is poor. The agents found children of feeble-minded parents in 
homes for adoption; people of undesirable character allowed to 
take children; a mulatto child unknowingly adopted by a white 
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family, and, in some cases, facts in regard to the family histories 
of children withheld by County Commissioners or the Superin- 
tendent of Homes. 



Number of Times Placed. 

Ninety-four, or almost 60%, of the children were placed not 
more than once. 

Forty, or 25.4%, were placed twice. 
Sixteen, or 10.2%, were placed three times. 
Of the remainder — 

2 were placed four times 

1 was placed five times. 

2 were placed seven times. 
1 was placed eight times. 

1 was placed nine times. 

The child who was placed nine times is a thirteen-year-old 
girl who is a "problem case". She suffers from a bad inheritance 
and a bad early environment. She was first placed with an aunt 
who kept her only a few months, as she would not cope with her 
undesirable traits; the- next two placements were in families who 
wished a girl to help with the housework. She was returned 
from each after a few months' trial. After a stay of six months 
in the County Homes she was permitted to go back to her mother, 
with whom she remained two years, but was sent back to the 
Home upon complaint of the Humane Society that the mother 
was living an immoral life and was not the proper guardian for 
the girl. She was then placed out successively in three different 
families for service, but was returned each time because of her 
bad habits. She was finally sent to the Institution for the Feeble- 
minded at Mansfield, but was returned after a few months, as she 
was found to be only slightly subnormal. She is now back in one 
of her former homes. 

The girl has never had the special training a child of her 
type stands in need of, as the only homes open to her have been 
those in which she was expected to give full return in service for 
her board and clothes. 
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Seasons Given for Removal of Children from Family Homes. 

Home unsatisfactory • 18 

(Child overworked in seven cases) 

Foster parents could not discipline 7 

Foster parents moved 4 

Child ran away 9 

Child unsatisfactory 12 

(Not able to do work required. ... 6) 

(Not to be trusted 2) 

(Bad habits 2) 

♦Relatives could no longer support 6 

♦Mother died 4 

In the cases marked * the children had been placed with 
parents or relatives, but changes in the family fortunes had again 
necessitated the removal of the children. 

For the greater part the above reasons for the child's return 
to the Home, or transfer to another family home, are those given 
•on the record cards in the office of the State Board of Charities. 
In cases where a child had been placed several times it was im- 
possible to visit the previous home and verify the causes of dis- 
satisfaction. ♦ 



Types of Communities in Which Children are Placed. 



Sex 


In Relatives' Homes 


In Foster Homes 


Town 


Country 


Town 


Country 


Boys 


26 


3 


3 


19 


Girls 


28 


2 


32 


4 



Note: Five children in institutions are not included in the 
above classifications of the homes in which 122 present wards of 
the County Homes are placed. 

The table indicates that foster homes open to boys are farm 
homes, while girls are in demand in towns and cities. As the 
greater number of "relatives' homes" are those t>f parents, the 
table also shows that most of the County Home children come 
from urban districts. 
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Extent of Investigation Before Children were Placed 
in Present Homes. 



Placed by 


Homes 
Visited 


Not 
Visited 


Doubtful 


Totai 


Superintendents of Homes 
and County Commis- 
sioners 


21 


51 


27 


109 






State Board of Charities.. 


24 




5 


29 


Relatives or Own Initia- 
tive .• . . . » 




4 




4 






Visitor for Diocese 


2 






2 ; 


Unknown 






8 


8 






Total . .< .*....,«. 


47 


. 55 


50 


157 







Note: 5 children in institutions not included. 

About 31% of the homes were fotmd to have been visited 
before children were placed. With reference to all the others, 
either they had not been visited, or else there were no records, 
and it was impossible to obtain accurate information about the 
visits. About four times as many placements were made by the 
County Commissioners and Superintendents of Homes as by the 
State Board of Charities. 

Two children, a boy and a girl, placed themselves in foster 
homes. In both instances they had been placed from the County 
Homes with their own families, but an uncongenial, and perhaps 
abusive step-mother, was the reason for their seeking a happier 
environment elsewhere. They both found very good foster 
homes. The school records of both these children indicate they 
are above the average in intelligence, but because of lack of en- 
couragement at home, they stopped school in the eighth grade. 
No one ever visited either of these children after they left the 
County Homes, and there was no one to encourage them or to 
try to adjust the family relationships. 

When homes were visited previous to placement," it was gen- 
erally true that references were also consulted. Placements 
made in homes not visited were usually upon the recommenda- 
tion of one person — a town visitor, a selectman, or other influen- 
tial person. In some cases the persons making the recommenda- 
tion knew the applicants well but in others very slightly. Some 
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applicants were unknown to the person, giving the recommenda- 
tion, having been vouched for by a mutual friend. The sponsors 
have sometimes been very much surprised to learn that persons 
whom they knew simply as respectable members of the com- 
munity turned out to be improper guardians for a boy or a' girl. 
One child in a very unsuitable foster home was found to have 
been placed there simply because the foster parents were able to; 
get four persons, with whom they were very slightly acquainted, 
to vouch for them. The town visitor called at their home and 
found circumstances so undesirable she refused to give her sanc- 
tion to the placement, but on the strength of the references they 
had obtained the child was given the family despite her veto. 

Of the two cases in which relatives took children out of 
foster homes and placed them elsewhere, one was a girl who has 
placed her younger sister in a home more suitable than that where 
she was first placed; and the other is a ypung man who took his 
sifter home with him ias> hfc ! thought she was being overworked in 
her foster home.' > ' • 



Active Cases— Number of Official Visits to Children in Rela- 
tion to Length of Time in Present Foster Home. ^ 



Visits 


Less 
than 
1 Yr. 


1-2 

Yrs- 


2-8 
Yrs. 


S~4 
Yrs. 


4-5 
Yrs. 


6-6 
Yrs. 


6-7 
Yrs, 


Over 

7 
Yrs. 


Total 


None 


21 


17 


8 


6 


1 


1 


4 


3 


61 l 


One 


10 


4 




1 










15 


Two 


2 


4 


3 


1 


1 


3 






14 


Three 


1 


2. 


2 


1 


2 








8 


Four 




' 






2 




1 


3 


6 . 


Over Four 


1 


2 


1 


1 








3 


. 8 












• 


Unknown 
In Institutions 


• 5 ' 




5 




Tc 


>tal . . . 




122 



51% have never been visited. 

Of those placed less than a year in their present homes, 
three- fourths have been there six months or over. . 
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The number of visits was estimated as carefully as possible*, 
but in many cases there were no written records of visits, and 
"memory records" had to be relied upon. In all cases where the 
number was doubtful, the agents have tried to err upon the side 
of over-estimation rather than under-estimation. f 

There were various comments by foster parents on the sub 1 
ject of ' supervision, ranging- from the foster mother who com- 
plained because no one had come to visit the boy she had taken 
from the Home two years previously, to the one who said she 
planned to adopt the girl she had taken five years ago so she 
would be saved the bother of having people always coming to 
visit the child. When pressed for the number of supervisory 
visits, she said someone had called two or three times during the 
five years. 

Town Visitors. 

•' When possible, town visitors, living in the vicinity of the 
pfa(ced-out children under study, were interviewed. They may be 
classified as follows: : ' ' 

Keep in cldse touch with children : 5 ! 

See childreri incidentally (on street, etc.). . 14 

Not active at present. 11 

Inactive for several 'years . . . . .... 8 

No children in their districts 5 ! 

. Dead 4 

Moved out of state. " 2 

Total 49 

This number represents about twenty per cent, of the two 
hundred fifty visitors listed in the 1918 Report of the State Board 
of Charities. Of the forty-nine, ten per cent, may be said to be 
fulfilling their functions. 

In general, the town visitors are women prominent in their 
communities, characterized by ability and publip spirit. Many, 
because of ill-health or family cares, have not been able to keep 
up their outside responsibilities. The glaring evils which have 
been found to exist in the supervision of County Hofme children 
in foster homes must not be interpreted as reflecting upon the 
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devotion,, conscientiousness, or .ability of the . visitors as individ- 
uals, but as a condition of the system as a whole. 

.Some visitors, had only the vaguest idea of the meaning pf 
supervision. One woman thought her duty ended when she tele- 
phoned a couple of foster homes in her vicinity once a year before 
the annual meeting, to find out if the children there liked their 
homes. Others had a timidity about inquiring too closely into 
the home lives of their neighbors and thought they knew all that 
was necessary about the child's welfare when they saw him occa- 
sionally on the street The unsatisfactory results from such sup* 
ervision may be seen in the following instances : 

Pladed ifo a family at the age of eleven years, Clara became 
the household slave — was kept out of school and taught to lie 
about her absence. This continued for five years before it was 
discovered, whereupon she was removed from the home. Clara 
explained that the town visitor used to call at the house but she 
was never allowed to see Her. 

A town visitor called at a County Home for a child to help 
with the housework. A little girl, Ruth, twelve years of age, was 
selected, and she left the County Home presumably to work for 
the town visitor. The agent found out that the little girl was 
really intended to help in another household where there was a 
small baby. Ruth did not prove, satisfactory because of her 
immature years — she was too much of a child herself to be ex- 
pected to assume responsibility for the care of an infant. Con- 
sequently she was not wanted in this home and was transferred 
to another family without the knowledge of anyone except the 
town visitor who had first taken her, and who did not consider it 
important to let the County Home know of the change of address. 

With lack of special training, lack of time, lack of familiar- 
ity with the whole field of child welfare, no matter how well- 
intentioned, the volunteer visitor cannot deal successfully with the 
problems she has to face. For instance, one of the most intelli- 
gent and conscientious of the town visitors interviewed, a 
woman who gives a great deal of her time and thought to her 
work, was found to be doing her best to fit a square peg in a 
round hole. In other words, the family she had recommended to 
the Superintendent of a Home had picked out a child whose 
hationality, habits and tastes were entirely unsuited to the type 
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•f home to which he went. In many respects the home is a good 
one, and the boy is a good boy, but the combination is bad/and 
no amount of conscientious care and thought will ever make the 
two fit. The town visitor helplessly wonders why the boy does 
not do better in what she is confident is a good home. 



Classification of Placements. 



Rating 


Foster Homes 


Relatives' Homes 


Total 


Good 


17 


17 


34 






Fair 


29 


18 


47 






Poor 


5 


13 


18 






Total 


51 


48 


99 







Note: Only completed active cases tabulated. 

Five children in institutions not included. 

Judgment of the home was necessarily affected by the reac- 
tion to .it of the child placed there. However, the endeavor was 
made not to lay too much stress upon this phase of the situation, 
but to consider the desirability of the home as judged from the 
standpoint of the fundamental requirements of any child. The 
finer points of child-placing, such as consideration of differences 
in temperament and background of a child and foster parents, 
were not regarded. 

1. Good Homes. The home was classified as "good" when 
the child was physically well cared for, and where the foster 
parents had a feeling of responsibility for his mental and moral 
welfare. Homes of relatives were judged more by the attitude 
of the parents and relatives than by the natural condition of the 
home. 

2. Fair Homes. Homes were considered "fair" when the 
motive in taking the child had been the help which the child could 
give, and where real interest in the child's welfare did not develop 
after placement; also, others where the spirit of the home was 
good, but which failed in other respects — education, proper 
standards, etc. 
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3. Poor Homes. Those in which the standards of living 
were a distinct menace to the child's welfare were considered 
poor . 

None of the homes classed as "fair' would be used by a 
child-placing agency which kept its work up to the best modern 
standards, such as designated "good" above. In fact, only 34% 
of the total number of homes would pass muster if judged by 
such requirements. 

Eighteen per cent, of the homes were considered "poor". 
That so large a proportion of children. returned to parents or rela- 
tives are in unfit surroundings is indicative of the fact that too 
often the only facts concerning the parents which are considered 
by the county officials are that they ask for the children and are 
financially able to care for them. Children were found in homes 
where immorality was flagrant, and where the conditions which 
caused their commitment still existed. 

Two children were returned to their father less than a year 
after he was adjudged insane by the court. 

Two children were returned to their mother who has been 
arrested fourteen times in the last two years for drunkenness and 
immorality: the last time- being just a month before the agent 
called and found her living openly with a "boarder". 

Three children, whose father and mother were separated, 
were allowed to go to their mother who at that time was living 
with another man outside the state. She afterward abandoned 
one of them. 

A ten-year-old boy was placed with his mother, who has an 
active case of pulmonary tuberculosis, and is receiving no treat- 
ment. 

Two motherless girls, of nine and eleven years, were given 
to their father who works all day while they are alone in their 
basement home. 

Two subnormal children, whose mother had deserted, were 
placed with an immoral father. 

Two children were returned to their parents who had just 
finished a six-months' jail sentence. The parents were told by the 
authorities to take their children out of the state. (They have.) 
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Example of Good Foster Home. 

(All names fictitious.) 

Henry's mother died and his father had him committed to 
the County Home. Henry did not like the Home and showed his 
disapproval by running away with two boys of like mind. They 
all played Indian in the woods for several dayS before the long 
arm of the law reached out and deposited them back in the Home. 

Shortly after this episode a Mr. and Mrs. Alden came to the 
Home to see if they could get a boy. The war was in progress 
and Mr. Alden was going into the service, and, having no children 
of their own, they had decided to take a County Home boy to 
keep Mrs. Alden company. Eleven-year-old Henry was the one 
selected, and for the year Mr. Alden was away Henry fulfilled his 
duties manfully. He constituted himself Mrs. Alden's guardian 
and protector and did not realize that he himself was being 
guided, protected and trained by his tactful foster-mother, who 
had an understanding of boy nature. 

When Mr. Alden returned, Henry had so endeared himself 
to his foster-mother that there was no thought of sending him 
back to the Home. At first Henry was inclined to resent Mr. 
Alden's presence, considering him an usurper, but eventually they 
became fast friends. 

In the County Home Henry never handled any money and 
it meant nothing to him except something which would purchase 
candy — now Henry is paid for his services. His foster-mother 
takes him shopping and he buys his own clothes. He has also put 
$65.00 into War Savings stamps. 

Henry is so full of life it sometimes bubbles over in school. 
His poor conduct reports dismayed his foster-mother so that she 
consulted with the teacher. However, the teacher said Henry was 
the brightest boy in her school, and her only recommendation was 
that he be sent to the graded school in the village where he would 
have more to occupy his inquiring mind. The Aldens were glad 
to carry out this suggestion as they are anxious to secure him a 
good education, and they expect to send him through high school. 

Henry has joined the Boy Scout Troop at the church, and 
he is now busily engaged in learning wood-lore, interest in which 
he had evinced by playing Indian in his County Home days. 
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Example of Fair Home. 

Margaret, after seven years in a County Home, was placed 
in a foster home at the age of twelve years. She is a bright, 
good-lopking, sparkling girl, full of life and fun. 

She was placed with Mrs. Jones, who lives on a large New 
England farm. Everything about the home indicates refinement 
and. culture. The family is composed of Mrs. Jones and her 
mother. There is some hired help on the place. Mrs. Jones is 
middle-aged and a woman of education and wide interests. She 
spoke of Margaret with apparently genuine interest in the girl. 
She said she was unusually alert, quick of mind, and eager to 
learn. It Was only when the agent asked if Margaret was a mem- 
ber of the family that the real position of the child in the home 
was disclosed. Mrs. Jones exclaimed, "Oh, no! of course she has 
been here only a short time and we wanted to be sure she was not 
of the servant class before we let her sit at the table with us." 

Margaret's room further indicated her position — it was a 
tiny place up a ladder flight of steps over the kitchen. It was 
close, and dreadfully hot on the morning of the visit, but fairly 
comfortable in other respects. 

Margaret, who had never known what a real home was like, 
was delighted with her new home, and was quite unaware of her 
position, or that she was entitled to much more in the way of care 
and affection than Mrs. Jones deemed it wise to give. 

The case indicates quite clearly the reason for considering 
this home a "fair" one. Mrs. Jones is in a position to give this 
child a great deal, but she lacks a spirit of service. Margaret is 
not a child in this home ; she is a servant in the house. 



Example of Poor Home. 

Charles was abandoned by his parents when he was six years 
old, and from that time- until he was thirteen, the only home he 
knew was one of Connecticut's County Homes. He grew to be a 
tall, well-formed, nice looking lad, but had the very common fail- 
ing of institutional children — bed-wetting. Various methods to 
cure him were tried but nothing availed. His ailment seemed to 
develop in him what a psychiatrist would term an inferiority corn- 
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plex, that is, a morbid sense of unworthiness. At the Home he 
was considered a sullen, churlish boy. 

When thirteen years old, Charles was taken out of the Home 
by a Mr. and Mrs. Bates, who wanted a boy to help on their 
farm. Their home was in the hills, quite distant and inaccessible. 
The foster parents were not told of Charles' failing, and when 
Mrs. Bates discovered it she felt cheated and vented upon the 
boy himself her displeasure against the officials who gave her the 
boy. She thought to cure him by threats and punishment. The 
foster parents did not wish to give the boy up — it was impossible 
to obtain farm hands and Charles had shown himself capable of 
doing a man's work. When summer came Mrs. Bates thought 
she had solved the difficulty by having the boy sleep in the barn. 

In the year and one-half that Charles has been in his foster 
home he has never been inside a church. He has worked seven 
days a week from 6:30 A. M. until 8:00 P. M. He has no com- 
panions, he has received very little schooling, and it is improb- 
able that he will receive any more. He gets no wages, eats alone 
in the kitchen, and sleeps in the barn. 

The boy's spirit seems to be crushed. His sense of infer- 
iority has developed so that he feels he is not wanted by anyone, 
anywhere, and that he ought to be thankful they keep him at all. 
He thinks he is getting only what he deserves. His only com- 
plaint is, "I don't like this country — the hills shut me in." 
Charles is by no means a subnormal boy. In fact, his teacher 
feels he has possibilities, but he was always so tired in school he 
was never able to find out what he could do. 

Sleeping arrangements for children in foster homes were, on 
the whole, good. About three-fourths of them had rooms to 
themselves. This indicated, in many cases, merely that the child 
was considered as a servant. Four children were found to be 
sleeping on couches in various parts of their foster homes — the 
kitchen, living room or dining room. 

About 40% of the children were not treated as members of 
their respective foster families. This applies to the girls in par- 
ticular, who were considered as nursemaids, general house- 
workers, etc., not eating with the family and having almost no 
companionship from any member of the foster family. In nine 
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ef the foster homes where girls were placed there were small 
children in the family. 

The provisions for the welfare of the child as noted in the 
agreement blank have, in many cases, not been faithfully kept. 
To many entrusted .with the care of a county ward, the written 
agreement has meant nothing but a "scrap of paper". The vio- 
lations have been chiefly noticeable in regard to the amount of 
labor imposed on the children, to the failure to notify the County 
Home of the change of address, and to the change of a child's 
name without the approval of the Board of Managers. 



Classification of Sixty-Three Children Now 
Attending School. < 

Note: Both six and seven years are considered standard 
lor the first grade, and correspondingly two years for each suc- 
cessive grade. 



Number 

Ahead of grade 4 

Up to standard 22 

Retarded 37 

1 year 15 or 23.8% 

2 years 13 or 20.6% 

3 years 5 or 8.0% 

4 years 

or over 4 or 6.4% 



Total 

Class work — 
Satisfactory . 
Unsatisfactory 

Attendance — 

Regular 

Irregular .... 



Percentage 

6.4% 

34.8% 

58.8% 



63 



63 



100.0% 



47 
16 


or 74.6% 
or 25.4% 


63 

49 
14 


100.0% 

or 77.8% 
or 22.2% 



100% 
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The above table indicates that 58.8 per cent, of these chil- 
dren are below the normal grade for their age. This may be 
accounted for by frequent changes in school or by lack of interest 
of parents or foster parents in their education. As these children 
have not been examined mentally, it is impossible' to say how 
many of them are incapable of doing better' work. It is quite 
noticeable that both parents and foster parents are inclined to 
encourage the adolescent boy's or girl's indifference to or positive 
dislike of school. To go just far enough to complete the sixth 
grade and then secure a working certificate is the only ambition 
the parents have. Foster parents have frequently not consid- 
ered the child's future work in the world and the preparation he 
will require for it, but only the fact that they can get more work 
out of him in the few years until he is old enough to be dis- 
charged if he does not spend five hours of the working day in 
acquiring an education. One foster mother encouraged a bright 
fourteen-year-old girl to skip a grade. The child did and passed 
her examinations with credit. She was immediately taken out of 
school by her foster mother, the girl having, by extra diligence, 
completed the sixth grade. Night-school attendance is discour- 
aged by foster parents, as they claim the girls cannot be trusted 
to go out alone at night. 

Foster parents who have taken children to bring up as their 
own usually take an entirely different attitude. They are intelli- 
gent enough to know the value of education, and as their foster 
child is a member of the family, they wish to secure the best 
advantages for him as they would for any other member of the 
family. Thus, one foster mother, who is giving her foster daugh- 
ter music lessons, consulted with the girl's teacher about her being 
behind her grade and offered to engage a special tutor for her. 

Children Working. 





In School and Working 


Left School and Working 


Total 


Age 


In Relatives' 
Homes 


In Foster 
Homes 


In Relatives' 
Homes 


In Foster 
Homes 




( 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 




Under 14 . . . 


1 





6 


3 














10 


Over 14 .... 


2 


1 


1 


2 


5 


7 


9 


14 


41 
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Of the 104 cases, forty-nine are children fourteen years of 
age or over. 

Of these, forty-one, or 84%,. are working. 

(Seventy-two per cent, are working full time. Twelve per 
cent, are attending school and working part time.) 

Work Children are Engaged in. 

Farm work 12 

Factory 12 

■ Housework 18 

Errand boy . . . . 3 

Paper route ' 2 

Helper in store 2 

Helper in restaurant 1 

Clerk 1 



51 

Reasons for Leaving School. 

Left of own accord, not interested, etc 21 

Taken out by foster parents 10 

Had to help parents 1 

32 

Not able to learn 1 

Unknown 1 

Total 34 

Only one of the nine boys over fourteen years of age, who 
are in foster homes, is receiving wages. This is a case of a boy 
who works away from his foster home and pays board to his 
foster parents. The others work on the farms of their foster 
parents for board and clothes. The five boys, in their own or 
relatives' homes, are making on the average $15.00 a week. 

Ten of the fourteen girls over fourteen years of age, who 
are placed in foster homes, are doing housework and receive on 
the average $2.50 a week — out of this amount they buy their 
clothes. The girl before mentioned, who "placed herself but", is 
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earning $5.00 a week at housework. The remaining four girls 
work outside their foster homes and receive on the average $15.00 
a week. The seven girls in the homes of relatives are working 
outside their homes and receiving an average of $15.00 a week, 
with the exception of one girl living with an aunt who does not 
pay her wages. 

Health. 

There is no provision made for the physical examination of 
children placed out from the County Homes, except as such 
examinations are conducted by the public schools. Foster par- 
ents sometimes hesitate to go to the expense of securing medical 
care for children under their charge, as they rightly feel that the 
children should be in good condition when they are placed out. 
One twelve-year-old girl, taken for service, was discovered to 
need an expensive operation a short time after placement. Her 
foster parents refused to incur this expense until they had 
secured a written statement from the County Commissioners that 
they could keep the child until she was eighteen years of age. 

It is very evident that the teeth of the children are not prop- 
erly cared for. 

There were also a number of cases of eye-strain noted,, and 
one child seemed to be on the verge of blindness. One foster 
mother stated that her foster daughter had broken her glasses 
and she had not been able to go to town to purchase others, but 
fortunately she had found an old pair of glasses in the bottom 
of an old trunk and had given these to the child. 

Several children appeared to need tonsil and adenoid opera- 
tions. 

Four children had tuberculosis. One tubercular child was 
sent home to her mother, who had not even the most rudimentary 
ideas regarding hygiene. When visited, the home was in a filthy 
condition and the child was found to be occupying a bed with 
two of her sisters. 



Religion and Moral Training. 

The placement of children in families of like religious faith 
has been generally observed. Attendance upon religious service 
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is more likely to be the rule in foster. homes than in the homes of 
relatives. 

As foster parents very seldom have any idea of the early 
environment of children in their care, they are often shocked at 
what they consider evidence of moral degeneracy. Instead of 
endeavoring to wipe out early impressions with wholesome inter- 
ests, they show horror and aversion. Children often form bad 
habits through the custom of mingling all sorts of children in the 
County Homes. 

Compliaint is frequently made that county children are 
thoughtless and irresponsible. This suggests that foster parents 
expect more of these children, who have had so few advantages, 
than they do of their own children. These qualities are fre- 
quently traceable to institutional experience. Many cases are 
also due to placing-out children without mental tests. 

Recreation. 

There is no conscious recognition of the fact, when a child 
is placed, that one of his essential needs, together with food, 
shelter and clothing, is that of play and play-fellows. 

A fifteen-year-old colored girl was placed for service in a 
very fine family living in a village *where there were no colored 
people, with whom the child could make friends. Lack of com- 
panionship of her own kind makes this good foster home seem 
to her like a prison from which she cannot escape until she is 
eighteen. 

One woman stated that she discouraged children of the 
neighborhood from becoming friendly with her foster daughter 
as it "took the child's mind from her work." 

Another woman said that the girl in her care had two hours 
off every afternoon — but it developed that the girl had to take the 
baby out for its airing during this time. »; 

One boy said that he liked to read, but the only reading mat- 
ter in the home where he lived was a farm paper. 

As a rule these children do very little reading, this being an 
interest which few foster parents make any effort to awaken. 

The children themselves take a very matter-of-fact attitude 
toward their scrimped play-time. One fourteen-year-old boy 
remarked, "Oh, I guess my boyhood days are over." 
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CHILDREN DISCHARGED FROM COUNTY HOME 
SUPERVISION. 

Present Location of Discharged Children. 

Already in relatives' homes . • 13 . 

Returned to relatives' homes when discharged 11 

Remained with foster parents. : 3 

(one of these children was forced to stay 
two years after discharge because of 
agreement between foster parent and the 
Superintendent of Home.) 

(Disappeared) 6 

(Dead) 2 



Total 35 

It is the usual custom for parents or relatives to claim the 
children when they reach the age of discharge, or if they do not 
come for them, the children themselves will hunt them up. It is 
probable that the majority of those, who could not be located; 
have also returned to their parents, but it sometimes happens that 
a child has no near relatives. 

One boy, whose whole family had been»burned to death, was 
turned out of his foster parents' home when he became sixteen. 
They did not wish to be responsible for him any longer, thinking 
he might get them into serious trouble with his "wild ways". 
The boy was capable of earning barely enough to support himself. 
The agents of the Commission were able to trace his movements 
forsix months thereafter, but then all clues disappeared. , 
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Education of Discharged Children. 

(Completed Cases only.) 

Leaving school before reaching the sixth grade 6 

Completing the sixth grade 4 

Completing the serventh grade 1 

Completing grammar, school 6 

Having some high school work 3 

Having graduated from high school 1 

21 

There were five children of the above number who never 
made any progress in school. 

The four children receiving high school training had all been 
placed in homes of relatives before discharge. 



Work at Present Engaged in. 

Factory 9 

Farm work 2 

• Kitchen work 2 

Stenography 1 

Telephone operating 1 

Clerical 1 

Labor 1 

Total 17 

Two are attending school, and two girls are married. 

Five, out of the twenty-one completed cases, are classed as 
"not doing well". 

As soon as he was sixteen, one boy returned to his family, 
whose members are notorious for their shiftlessness. He has 
drifted from one job to another and, when interviewed, was 
doing excavating work for a building contractor. He said he 
liked his job as it was easy and he made good money. He has 
only a seventh grade education, and has received no training in 
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anything except farm work. He had been arrested a few weeks 
previously for disturbing the peace, and was on probation for six 
months. 

A colored boy, who seemed subnormal mentally, was found 
drifting from one job to another. He is an inveterate cigarette 
smoker, very unclean in his personal habits, and consorts with 
the lowest companions. He refuses to live at home, and most of 
the time his mother does not know where he is. t 

Another mentally subnormal boy was found to be doing 
unsatisfactorily because of both his mental condition and poor 
health. Both he and his brother have tuberculosis, but are receiv- 
ing no treatment. Two children in this family, all former County 
Home wards, have died of tuberculosis. No one connected with 
the Home has ever done anything toward remedying this condi- 
tion. 

After considerable search a sixteen-year-old boy was finally 
located at the County Jail. He and some companions had been 
arrested for burglary. He had been living alone with his mildly 
insane mother. 

A girl, who has no home, was found to be going from one 
job to another. She has an unsatisfactory work record, is diffi- 
cult to get along with, and is apparently mentally affected. 

Enough information was obtained about two other cases, not 
included in the above tabulation, to indicate that there is little 
probability of their becoming useful citizens. One is a boy, 
whose mother is in a hospital for the insane, and who was 
placed back with his drunken father a number of years ago. The 
boy grew up practically illiterate and with almost no supervision. 
Eight arrests since leaving the Home are recorded against him at 
the police station. When he was seventeen years old he ran away 
with a circus, and his present whereabouts are unknown. 

The other case was that of a girl who developed epilepsy 
after having been placed in a foster home. She was sent to a 
hospital for the insane, where her case was diagnosed "psychosis 
with mental deficiency and epilepsy". Last year she was consid- 
ered restored and the hospital returned her to her father, who 
had just left the penitentiary after serving six years for "abuse 
of female child". 
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Record Keeping. 

The keeping of records in regard to children committed to 
the County Homes has been limited to the requirements made by 
law (Section 1877), which states that the following particulars 
shall be obtained in regard to each child — "Name, age or date of 
birth as exactly as can be determined, town and city and state in 
# which born ; name, nationality, and religious preferences of par- 
ents, as far as known, and whether the minor committed is legiti- 
mate or illegitimate." 

A record of these facts is supposed to be kept both by the 
court committing the child and the County Home. There are 
three copies of the mittimus papers made out at the time of com- 
mitment. One is retained by the court, one goes to the County 
Home, and one is recorded in the Comptroller's office. Whether 
the required information is secured, or whether any further his- 
tory of the child is obtained, depends upon the standard of the 
court committing the child. 

The city courts, which handle most of the cases of commit- 
ment, had only the most meagre details in regard to the histories, 
and the methods of keeping what records they had made it ex- 
ceedingly confusing and almost impossible to get the facts. Very 
often the data in regard to commitments were kept in a large day 
bdbk and seldom noted in the index ; this made it a difficult mat- 
ter even to find the record of cases. The clerk of one city court 
frankly admitted that it would be impossible for him to find the 
records of certain cases without spending more time than he had 
to give to it. 

In many cases the legal forms are hardly suitable for 
children's cases ; the forms in one city court were primarily used 
for recording criminal cases, so in the commitment of children we 
find "J ames Brown was found guilty of dependency and neglect". 
All forms were long and formal and contained only the barest 
facts. 

Where cases of commitment are handled by the probate 
court, much better records are kept, and they give more of the 
child's history. There is a dignity and thoroughness about the 
work which indicates that greater importance is attached to 
records in the probate than in the city courts. 
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In making an investigation of the family circumstances of 
different children, it was proved that information as recorded in 
the courts was incorrect. This was true both of city and probate 
courts. The record of children at the County Homes is, of 
course, practically what is sent there by the courts committing the 
children. It often happens, however, that the matron of the 
Home has an opportunity to learn more of the child's history 
through his own statements and those of parents or friends who 
may keep in touch with the child. Additional information gained 
in this way is seldom recorded where it can be found — usually the 
matron keeps it in her memory, where, unfortunately, it is not 
always obtainable when most needed. 

The mittimus papers at the County Homes are not kept in 
any particular order, so that it was difficult to find the individual 
cases wanted. At the Home, the names of the children are en- 
tered in a large book, also the information contained in the mitti- 
mus papers, and a record of the child's placements. No particu- 
lar care is used in keeping the records in this book up-to-date. 

In some cases where charity organizations have been inter- 
ested in children prior to commitment, a history of the child's 
family may usually be found in their offices. In most instances 
there was no reference to these histories either in the court 
records or those at the County Homes ; it was only as the agents 
happened to come upon them that they were discovered. 

Records on file in the State Board of Charities refer only to 
the particular children whose supervision they have taken over, 
or to homes they have investigated. No attempt is made to 
secure a complete history of the children in their care unless the 
information can be obtained incidentally to the work of supervi- 
sion and placing. The system of records is simple and direct and 
adapted to the work in hand, which is chiefly recording investi- 
gations and visits made. 

With the general lack of interest in the keeping of records, 
and the lack of modern methods in recording what is considered 
important, the agents had to rely upon the contact with the child, 
his family or relatives to get most of the information recorded 
in this study. If just the facts required by law were each time 
fully recorded, there would still be lack of sufficient information 
to plan for the best interests of the children. At present the 
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information is so meagre, and records so poorly kept, that a child 
can grow up in the care of the county and be discharged without 
knowing anything about his family or whether there are other 
children in the family. The loss of identity, caused by careless 
records, is one of the tragic points involved; information which 
might seem trivial at the time of the child's entrance to the 
Home might, in later years, be of incalculable value. 

As an illustration of what this may mean: A boy of six 
years was taken from the County Home by an elderly man and 
his wife, and the boy was given their name. When he was not 
yet twenty years of age these people died without telling him any- 
thing of his family, though he knew he»was not their own child. 
During the war he enlisted in the army and while at one of the 
camps became engaged to a young woman. Before marrying, he 
was anxious to know something of his own people. His only 
idea of where to find this information came from remembering 
that he had once ridden past the County Home with his foster 
father who remarked to him, "That is where your mother left 
you for me." So he wrote the County Home and asked regard- 
ing his family history. It took the Superintendent of the Home 
a year in going over the records at the Home and in the courts to 
find out who the child was when he entered the Home. 

Another young man, endeavoring to take out insurance, 
walked into the office of the public Department of Charities and 
asked their help in finding out who he was. As a child he had 
been in the County Home and was then placed out in a family. 
On inquiry at the Home he was unable to find out anything about 
his parents from the records there. The insurance company was 
not willing to insure him for the amount he desired without 
knowing something of his own people. 

These instances indicate what a great injustice to children 
often occurs because no one considers records important. Besides 
the injustice to the child, lack of records also makes it impossible 
to learn what causes lead to the commitment of children. Surely 
there ought to be some record whereby the forces that create such 
havoc in the lives of children can be determined. 

Lack of thorough investigation and records of the facts in 
each case has, without doubt, meant a great deal of extra expense 
to the counties. The agents making this study interviewed many 
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relatives who would gladly have taken the children rather than 
have had them committed to the County Home. 

Ac9Urate addresses seem to mean very little to those respon- 
sible 'i or these children. Changes of address are frequently not 
reported. Children placed in families drep -completely out of 
sight without anyone knowing about it for years afterward. 
None of the county officials knew that Mary, placed in a family 
home, had been taken to a city outside of the state and, after liv- 
ing there for two years, was committed to a state hospital. 
Released after several months, she joined her father and went 
back to Connecticut. She is still a county ward, but no one 
knows definitely where she is or what kind of care she is receiv- 
ing. 

Lack of medical blanks and social history sheets prevented 
the agents from getting any information of the child while it had 
been in the institution. In cases where the children involved 
were found to have tuberculosis or other diseases, there is no 
record to indicate whether the child had contracted the disease in 
the Home or after he left. The absence of any record to show 
*what the child's progress had been or what his characteristics 
were — all of which one needs to know when training a child — 
makes it impossible to furnish those seeking children with infor- 
mation which would help them to give the child the best care, 
though many of those who take children do not particularly care 
.^what they need. 

The county, as a guardian of children, has failed to realize 
how fundamentally important it is to secure and preserve the 
social history of children under care. Without this realization no 
constructive work can be done. 
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PRIVATE AND MUNICIPAL CHILD-PLACING 
AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

In addition to the great number of dependent children in 
Connecticut who are placed out in foster homes by the counties, 
there are also many children in the state placed by private organ- 
izations. These organizations fall into three distinct classes : 

1. The so-called child-placing agencies represented by the 
Connecticut Children's Aid Society and the New England Home 
for little Wanderers. These agencies are engaged in placing 
children of all ages in foster homes. Their aim has been to pro- 
vide for each child in their care as fine a home life as they can. 
With this in view they have placed most of their children in 
foster homes and paid for their care, but they have also been able 
to secure good free homes and homes for adoption. They rarely 
place children in homes for service. These organizations do not 
maintain any institution as a permanent residence for normal 
children. 

The children coming into their care are, for the most part, 
placed under their supervision by the parents. Many of the chil- 
dren are those born out of wedlock. Wherever possible the par- 
ents are required to pay for the care of the children. Every part 
of the work for these children is organized on a basis of giving 
the child the very best care and the greatest opportunity to satisfy 
his particular needs. 

When an application is made, a trained worker is sent out 
to investigate the family circumstances and to look up the family 
history. If there is a chance to rehabilitate the family and keep 
the children in their own homes, every effort is made to do so. 

When circumstances indicate that the child cannot remain 
in his own home, and must be placed out, a careful physical ex- 
amination is usually made before placement. It is interesting to 
note with how much attention, and how carefully, the physician's 
advice in regard to each child is followed out by these agencies. 
When a child is ready to be placed, every effort is made to place 
him in a home where he will receive the best of care and where 
the foster parents are interested in his welfare. Each child is the 
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especial charge of one of the supervisors who visits him in his 
foster home at least once a month and, in many cases, oftener. 
The visitor looking after the child also keeps in close touch with 
the child's family unless there has been a complete severing of 
family ties. It happens that often a whole family of children 
is turned over to the agency. While it seems best to keep the 
children together, if possible, this policy is not always followed 
otft by the agencies. 

The foster homes which these agencies use are of a high 
standard, one of the chief requirements being a spirit of service 
on the part of the foster parents. The agents noticed a marked 
contrast between foster parents who received children from 
these agencies and those caring for County Home children with 
respect to the attitude which they exhibited toward the children. 

Homes are secured by these agencies through the efforts of 
those already caring for children and through advertising. The 
family history of those applying for children is carefully looked 
up, and the home visited before the child is placed. References 
given by the appplicant are either written to or seen in person. 
All of the work in connection with the finding of homes for chil- 
dren and the supervision of children in the homes is done by 
experienced social workers. 

The keeping of records relating to the care of each child in 
their charge is considered of paramount importance by these 
agencies. The system of records, similar in all agencies, is sim- 
ple and direct and, with a few exceptions, records are kept in 
such a way as to make it easy for each case to be taken by a new 
worker, when necessary, without any unfortunate results to the 
child in question. 

2. Private institutions for children which also place chil- 
dren out in family homes. Such institutions are of the general 
type represented by the Hartford Orphan Asylum and the New 
Haven Orphan Asylum. The chief aim of these organizations 
is, of course, to provide institutional care for their children ; the 
placing-out work is of secondary consideration. There has, in 
fact, been a distinct sentiment in the past against the placing of 
children. This is probably due not a little to the fact that most 
of the children in the institution still have families with some 
claim upon them. Private institutions caring for children at the 
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present time are largely filled with those whose parents are tem- 
porarily unable to care for them. The parents often are quite 
indifferent to the care received by their children while in thp 
institution, but they are quite insistent in their wish not to have 
their children placed out, however great the benefit to the child 
may be. As one Superintendent told the agent, they do not wan{ 
the children to form any close attachments, which is, of course,, 
usually the case when a child is placed in a good family home. 

Therefore, the placing-out done by these institutions is lim- 
ited to those children whose family ties have been completely 
cut off. These children are either placed in homes for adoption 
when still small or, if they continue in the institution until older,. 
are placed in homes for service. In most instances where chii^ 
dren are in a home to help, they are allowed to continue with 
their schooling. It has been the effort of these institutions to- 
keep their children in school as long as each child wishes to go. 
The children placed out have usually had the benefit of a physical 
examination at the institution by a doctor connected with the 
asylum. 

Placing of children from some of these institutions has been 
done, until very recently, by the directors of the organizations. 
Applications for children were often from friends or acquaint- 
ances of Board members, and there were seldom any investiga- 
tions of the actual conditions of those applying for children 
before the child was placed, or any supervision after the child 
was put in the home. Little record was kept regarding the child 
or his family, his progress in the institution while there, or the 
conditions under which he was placed out. Within the past six 
months, however, several institutions have added to their staffs 
experienced social workers who are to have charge of all the 
placing of children, including investigation of persons applying 
for children, and all applications of parents wishing to leave 
children in the institution. There was not time to study fully 
the work of all of these agencies. Naturally some rank above 
the average, others below. 

3. Public child-placing agencies. Such organizations are 
represented by the Children's Home Commission of Waterbury. 
This is a city commission very recently created to care for the 
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-dependent and neglected children of Waterbury who formerly 
were cared for by other city departments or private charitable 
agencies. 

The aim of the Waterbury Commission is to place the chil- 
dren in foster homes as far as possible.*- While the Commission 
has only been in existence since January, 1920, it has already 
been able to place many of its children in foster homes. An 
experienced worker has been placed in charge of the field to work 
with the Commissioners for the best interests of the children. 
Children are all given a physical examination as soon as possible 
after being put under the supervision of the Commission. Hos- 
pitals and clinics have given able assistance to the Commission 
in medical care of their wards. A very good system of records 
is in use, but the work has not yet gone far enough to indicate of 
what importance the records are to be. 

Parents, whenever possible, contribute to the support of their 
-children. All children are boarded unless placed with relatives 
or placed for adoption. 

There is no direct supervision by the State of the work of 
placing-out done by these types of agencies except as they may 
place more than two children in any one home. Then the law 
requires the home to be licensed. The financial backing of these 
agencies, their equipment to carry on their work, and the standard 
of their work, are not matters of interest to the state at the pres- 
ent time. 

Lack of any State supervision of the work carried on by the 
child-placing agencies and institutions of Connecticut may have 
T>een responsible for some of the misunderstandings which arose 
when the Child Welfare Commission asked for lists of the chil- 
dren placed out by these organizations. Further explanation of 
the purpose of the Commission brought, in many cases, a ready 
response to the request made, but the delay caused by hesitation 
to co-operate made it impossible to study as great a number of the 
placements as was originally planned. 

The number of cases considered in the following tables is 
hardly large enough to warrant as detailed a summary of facts 
as was given in the case of county placements. 

The agencies and institutions whose child-placing work was 
-studied are the following: Connecticut Children's Aid Society, 
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Children's Home Commission of Waterbury, New Haven Orphan 
Asylum, and Hartford Orphan Asylum. 

Number of Children in Study. Age When Committed. 

Girls 18 Under four years of 

age 17 

Boys 12 Four years of age 

and under twelve 
years • 13 

30 30 

All of these children were natives of Connecticut with the 
exception of one born in Massachusetts. 

The nativity of their parents was as follows : 

Native-born f 11 

Both foreign-born 11 

One native, one foreign , 7 

Unknown 1 

30 



Reasons of Commitment of Children to the Agencies. 

Death 10 

of mother 8 

of both parents 2 

Illegitimacy • 9 

Desertion 5 

Separation 2 

Insanity — mother 1 

Unknown 3 

Total 30 

Circumstances leading to the commitment of children to the 
supervision of private agencies, as shown in the foregoing table, 
indicate : 
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Death of mother or both parents as a cause for the com 1 
mitting of children is only slightly greater than the cause of 
illegitimacy. 

The percentage of children born out of wedlock and cared 
for. by private agencies is much higher than the percentage cared 
for by County Homes. This is probably due to two causes : 

First. The fact that county and town care of children under 
four years of age is so poorly organized that infants placed in the 
institutions and boarding homes by these officials often do not 
survive to reach the County Home at the age of four years. 

Second. That young unmarried women with children to 
support do not like to ask aid of local officials who are apt to 
know them and their family connections. A private agency offers 
more protection both to the mother and to her child in the case 
of children born out of wedlock. 

Third. The percentage of children born out of wedlock 
would have been higher still had not the institution specializing 
in this type of case failed to submit a list of its placed-out chil- 
dren to the Commission. 

. It is interesting to note that in only two instances, out of the 
thirty cases studied, were the children whole orphans. This bears 
out the fact now widely known that most of the children at 
present cared for by agencies and institutions are not orphans or 
even half-orphans, but children with both parents. The important 
thing, then, in regard to these children, who apparently are in 
need of aid, is to study the causes back of their dependency. 

Reasons of Foster Parents for Taking Children. 

To board 18 

For adoption, or free homes 7 

For service 5 

Total 30 

The above table, as compared with the table (see page 24), 
for County Home children, shows an interesting contrast in the 
motives for taking children on the part of foster parents who 
care for children from private child-placing agencies and those 
who take the children from County Homes. Sixty-eight per cent. 
of the county children placed in foster homes were taken for the 
service they could render, while only 16% of those placed by 
these other agencies were expected to help in the home, and in 
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thtsdx'ases it was older children placed by private chjltfren'Ss in- 
stitutions. '■'■'' 

The agent visited a little girl who was orphaned but who, 
never having been in an institution, had not been constantly made 
aware of her orphaned state. She was showing the agent the 
sights fti the neighborhood of her foster home and pointed out an 
orphanage in process of erection near by. "That house," she 
said, "is where little boys and girls who have no fathers and 
mothers will live." 

These agencies, of course, h^ve a great advantage in secur- 
ing superior homes because they can pay for the board of the 
children. In any effective system of child-«placing work it is con- 
sidered essential to be able ta pay for the care of certain children 
in foster homes. 

The work in adoption has been good, although very little of 
it has been undertaken. It has been the policy of agents to. urge, 
parents to keep their children, and accordingly they have helped 
them board' the children rather than relinquish them for adoption. 
This has been true in regard to children born out of wedlock as 
well as to others. 

In rating the homes used by these agencies and institutions," 
there are twenty-one homes or 70% considered good", eight homes 
are fair, and one is considered poor. (*) This latter home was' 
a home used by a public child-placing agency and rates "Poor"' 
because it was a small institution, though considered a family 
home. There were as many as forty children in this home, twenty 
of these being .under the .supervision of. .the. agent in question, 
and the rest .being, boarded independently by their own parents. 



Number of Years Under Supervision of Agencies and 
Number of Times Placed. 



Placed 
" Number of Times 


Number of Years in Care of Agencies 


Less than 
One Year 


1-2 
Yrs. 


2-3 
Yrs. 


8-4 

Yrs. 


45 
Yrs. 


Over 
6 Yrs. 


Once . • 


4 


2 


2 




3 


1 






Twice 


3 


1 


1 






4 


Three times ... 




1 








6 


Over three times . . . 








1 


• 


1 



♦(Explanation of classification of home on Page 31). 
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The above. table indicates that out of thirty cases of private 
agency placements investigated, there were eighteen children 
whom it had been necessary to re-place. Reasons for replacing 
the child could not readily be determined from the records. How-, 
ever, in six instances the home was apparently unsatisfactory, 
and in six other cases the child did not fit into the home and wa& 
returned by the foster parents. In some of these cases the chil- 
dren were older and had been in institutions for some years, and 
found it difficult to adjust themselves in a family home. Others 
were younger children who needed special care and training. 
They were, however, bright, normal children, unlike so many of 
the children returned to the County Homes because they were 
physically and mentally unfit to cope with their environment. 



Investigation of Homes Before Placement of Children. 

Homes visited and references consulted 24 

Homes not visited, but references consulted. . 3 

Homes visited, doubtful if references were ■ 

consulted ..:..... . # • 3 

Total 30 

The above table shows how important these agencies con- 
sider the visiting of homes before placing of children. Refer- 
ences are looked up, and an effort is made to visit as many of 
them personally as possible. . Whether the references given have 
actually known the family and its home life is always ascertained. 
In cases of homes not visited or references ignored, it was usually 
institutions rather than agencies that erred in this respect. 

The study of placements made by 'child-placing agencies 
indicates that careful supervision of children has been maintained 
after the child was placed. This supervision has meant either 
two or three visits during the first month, and one visit each 
month after that. All of the work of investigation of homes, and 
supervision of children has been carried out by experienced 
workers. 

The supervision of children placed by the institutions studied 
is not of so high a standard, and has been carried on by volunteer 
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services of directors of the institutions. That supervision under 
these circumstances may not be carefully done is shown by the 
example of three children in this study. Two of these had been 
placed in homes only casually investigated for six months, and 
never visited, and one had not been visited for five years after 
placement. 

The wide difference in the standard of work done by the 
agencies and institutions doing child-placing work, indicates that 
one of the greatest needs at present is the means to standardize 
the work of all. This is especially evident at the present time 
when many institutions dre adding to their staff special workers, 
not always experienced, to take charge of the placing of children. 

Aside from the fact that the homes in use by the agencies 
represented a much higher standard in the matter of environment, 
education and religious training, the element that made them 
far superior was the spirit of service which the foster parents 
had. They looked upon the children placed in their home as 
children who needed just the same sort of love and care as their 
own children would require. Instead of considering the handi- 
caps of birth and environment with which many dependent chil- 
dren start life as something against the individual child, they be- 
lieve that because of these handicaps they are entitled to especial 
care and protection. This is seldom the attitude of those "with 
whom are placed children from the private institutions and the 
County Homes. 

The following story very clearly illustrates the above point : 

Which ? 

A little brother and sister, John and Ruth, were removed 
from unsuitable parents years ago. John, aged four, was sent to 
a County Home, where he remained until he was eleven. Ruth 
was cared for by a private agency. No one knows why, but for 
some reason, at the age of eleven John was transferred to a re- 
form school. Here he lived until he was paroled at the age of 
fourteen. His associates were youths committed by the courts 
for all manner of misdemeanors and juvenile delinquency. .He 
had attended the institution school, passing the fifth grade, when, 
because of good behavior, a home was found for him with a pri- 
vate family. 
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The place was a prosperous farm on a high hill, in a rather 
remote section of the country. There were six adults in the 
family. For twenty-five years they had had a woman attending 
to their needs, but she had left and they had found it impossible 
to interest anyone else in employment. The happy idea occurred 
to them that they could go to an institution for some homeless 
little lad and have him take the place of the former maid in their 
home. Accordingly John was selected. He had no companions. 
The only other children in the neighborhood were two boys some 
little distance away, and another lad who lived nearer and who 
was an imbecile. During the period of a year while John Was in 
this home, the two lads called on him twice, but he never returned 
their calls. He was never allowed to go anywhere as he had to 
care for an old lady who was suffering from chronic heart trou- 
ble. Although the family had a machine and often went driving 
themselves, John was never taken along. His duties started early 
in the morning when he arose to build the fire, sweep the kitchen, 
and assist in the preparation of the breakfast, also setting the 
table. The dishes had to be washed l the vegetables prepared, etc. 
He was also to assist with the chores. For his services he was 
given his board and was to be paid $6.00 a month. Out of this 
the family bought his clothes, and, if there was anything left at 
the end of the month, it was given to him. Despite the fact that 
he had only reached the fifth grade, and although it had been dis- 
tinctly understood that he was to attend school, he was never sent. 
Neither, did he ever go to Sunday school or to church. 

A representative of the institution which placed him in this 
environment saw him only once during the year, and that by 
appointment in a neighboring town. The home was never visited. 
Before they sent him from the institution a letter from them to 
us states that : "J onn is by no means a dullard, and the only real 
obstacle which stands in the way of his making a success in life 
is the fact that he has spent almost all of it in institutions." 

Can Connecticut be proud of what she has done for John ? 

Ruth, at the age of twenty months, when she was taken 
from her mother, was placed by the Connecticut Children's Aid 
Society with a good woman who loved babies and wanted a child 
for a companion. She and her husband had a comfortable home 
and wanted some child to share it. Through all these years Ruth 
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has been a daughter to them. She has gone regularly to school 
where the teachers report excellent progress. She has had music 
lessons and the advantages which most children have in normal 
homes. She had been loved and in every way has looked upon 
these people as her own flesh and blood. It was only recently 
that Ruth learned that she had a brother, and asked her foster 
mother to write at once to the Children's Aid Society about 
arrangements to see him. We hope that Ruth will soon be able 
to see John, and that some atonement can be made for the past 
years. Are we willing in Connecticut to continue to keep our 
children in institutions for no apparent cause, or to place them 
out without sufficient supervision ? 
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SUMMARY. 

The study of private placing-out agencies shows them to be 
doing effective work in a limited field. It indicates that child- 
caring institutions are realizing the need for trained workers to 
deal both with admissions and placements. 

The study of children placed out from the County Homes 
has served to emphasize the fact that there is both a lack of 
adequate facilities to care for dependent and neglected children, 
and a failure to make the best use of the facilities which exist. 

Before children are committed to the Home, there is no 
means at the disposal of the State and the county — although 
they pay the bill — by which they can determine whether or not 
such commitments are advisable. There are no standards as to 
what shall constitute sufficient cause for breaking up a family 
and committing the children to an institution. 

After' commitment of children to the County Homes, the 
matter of placing them out is left largely to chance. 

"Home Finding" is a highly specialized profession, but there 
are no persons whose one and special duty it is to find homes for 
these children. Consequently homes are generally secured 
through chance applications,, and these applications are largely 
from people who look upon the County Homes as free employ- 
ment agencies where cheap farm and kitchen labor may be ob- 
tained. 

A child may be placed in a foster home by the County Com- 
missioners, the Superintendents of the County Homes, the Town 
Visitors, the Visitor for the Diocesan Bureau, or the State Board 
of Charities. After placement he may be visited by any or all of 
these persons, or by none. 

This work is not specifically the function of either the 
County Commissioners or the Superintendent of the Home, all 
of whom have other important work to do. 

The system of town visitors has been tried and found want- 
ing. Connecticut's experience bears out the statement of a well- 
informed observer, "Local supervision, and especially that under- 
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taken by volunteer and uncompensated persons, has always 
proved sporadic, inadequate, and insufficient." 

Until recently, there has been only one visitor for the dio- 
cese in this state, and the number of Roman Catholic children 
whom she was able to place and visit was necessarily a very small 
proportion of the total. 

The Child Welfare Department of the State Board of Chari- 
ties is hampered both by lack of workers and lack of authority. 
With only three field workers to visit some sixteen hundred 
placed-out children, there are over five hundred children under 
the care of each agent. The best standards consider fifty children 
to a visitor to be the proper number. Thus there are ten times 
as many children to each agent as can be handled most effectively. 
In addition, their work is hampered and is made largely advisory 
instead of supervisory, by the lack of thorough organization and 
co-ordination of the various factors involved. 

Although there is provision in the law for placing children 
in boarding homes, this is hardly ever done, and none of the 
foster homes studied were found to be of this nature. 

The lack of regular medical oversight is a constant obstacle 
in the way of efficient work. 

Because of lack of investigation and supervision of free 
foster homes, and the lack of utilization of boarding homes, the 
placed-out children of Connecticut have been found to be over- 
worked, exploited, poorly educated, poorly trained, and twisted 
and thwarted from normal development. 
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THE LEGAL HANDLING OF JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS IN CONNECTICUT 
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THE STUDY. 

This study deals with the court treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents and with the functioning of the probation system as these 
are manifested in that particular group of courts which, in Con- 
necticut, bears the brunt of the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
In order to interpret the facts in their local setting, it is first 
necessary to understand in general the court machinery of the 
state and the statutes under which this machinery operates with 
respect to children. A brief preliminary statement on these 
points will therefore precede presentation of the results of the 
inquiry of the Child Welfare Commission. 



THE COURTS. 

In the generally accepted meaning of the term juvenile court 
there is no juvenile court in this state. (The Federal Children's 
Bureau has recently issued a statement that Connecticut is one of 
three states in the Union which have not since 1899 made some 
provision for the hearing of children's cases by a separate court.) 
In Connecticut, in all of the courts before which children charged 
with offenses may be brought for hearing, the children's cases 
form but a single part of the business which these courts transact. 
Several different general courts have some or all jurisdiction 
over juvenile offenders. Some of these courts have adopted the 
practice of hearing children separately and deem themselves 
juvenile courts with respect to that particular function, but this 
is the nearest approach there is to a bona fide children's court. 
A few of the courts in the larger cities have developed quite fully 
the practices of chambers hearings and of special treatment of 
juvenile cases. 

Delinquents under sixteen years of age may at present be 
brought before the justices of the peace in one hundred and 
twenty-nine towns ; before probate courts in one hundred and 
thirteen districts, including all of the towns of the state; or be- 
fore city, police, town and borough courts in forty-one towns or 
parts of towns. In addition, one district court, eight courts of 
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common pleas, and five superior courts may hear such cases. 
However, as the scope of commitment of children under sixteen 
years at age, except on conviction of very serious offenses, is 
limited by statute, the lower courts, which have the same commit- 
ment rights as the higher courts with respect to such children, 
take jurisdiction. Hence children of these ages usually reach 
the higher courts only on appeal. With respect to children over 
sixteen the situation is somewhat different, as the scope of com- 
mitment for persons of that age is almost unlimited, depending 
entirely upon the nature of the offense. The courts disposing of 
these older cases differ according to the gravity of the offenses 
alleged. In all of the above named courts children's cases sim- 
ply come along with the rest of the court's business. 

This brief sketch by no means fully describes the situation, 
but enough has been said to demonstrate that there are a multi- 
plicity of courts and a multitude of individual judges before 
whom children may be brought for judgment. . The jurisdiction 
of these courts is not precisely the same especially as to authority 
to commit; nevertheless, all these courts exercise some or all 
jurisdiction over delinquent children up to eighteen years of age. 



THE LAW. 

In 1917, the legislature enacted the following law : 
Sec. 1853. Court summons. In all criminal cases in 
which the defendant is a child under fourteen years of age, ex- 
cept when such child is taken into custody in the act or upon 
speedy information, service of process shall be by summons un- 
less the authority issuing the writ is of the opinion that the 
accused may abscond, in which case, or when the accused has 
failed to obey such summons, he may be arrested upon such 
process. 

Sec. 1854. Confinement of delinquent. In all cases 
where a child under fourteen years of age is taken into custody or 
arrested, the accused shall be confined in a detention home 
provided by the municipality or placed in the care of some suit- 
able person, a probation officer or a charitable institution, pend- 
ing the disposition of the case. 

Italics ours. 
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Sec 1855. Detention homes. Towns are authorized to 
provide or maintain detention homes for children or such persons 
accused of crime as in the opinion of the judge or prosecutor are 
in need of reformative rather than punitive treatment. 

Sec. 1856. Court hearings. The district court of Water- 
bury, courts of common pleas, and town, city, borough or 
police courts and justices of the peace, shall hear complaints 
against all children under eighteen years of age, in chambers, in 
the case of the first prosecution, unless the offense charged is 
one that shall be punishable by imprisonment in the State Prison 
or by the death penalty. 

Sec 1857. Writ and summons* The authority issuing 
the writ may commence criminal proceedings against any de- 
fendant between the ages of fourteen and eighteen years by sum- 
mons rather than by arrest, and may confine or detain such de- 
fendant in accordance with the provisions of section 1854. 

Sec 1858. Separate dockets. Such courts shall keep in 
separate dockets, -which shall not be open to the public, record of 
the first prosecution against any accused under the age of eighteen 
years, unless there is a conviction of an offense of so aggra- 
vated a nature as to necessitate a punishment by imprisonment or 
infliction of the death penalty. Upon a subsequent prosecution, 
of such defendant, the court shall make a public record of the 
prosecution, if in the court's discretion such a record should be 
made. The court may use the name of the accused to make all 
necessary reports or orders for payment of costs. 

Sec. 1859. Juvenile courts. Cities having a population 
of twenty thousand or more may, by ordinance or by-laws, pro- 
vide for juvenile courts to be conducted by a judge of the police' 
or city court of such municipality; provided, such ordinances or 
by-laws shall not extend beyond the selection of a suitable court 
room and such other accommodations for such court as the judge 
thereof shall deem necessary and proper. 

At the session of 1919, Section 1856 was amended making it 
permissive to hear cases in chambers ( changing the word shall to 
may) and reducing the age specified from eighteen to sixteen. 
With this change the law as passed in 1917 stands as above pre- 
sented and is the single portion of the law of the state which bears 
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on the subject of a juvenile court. It will be noted that no par- 
ticular court is designated as having special jurisdiction and that 
the last section forbids the establishment of a separate court. The 
regulations relate not to jurisdiction but to procedure. The 
words set in italics clearly indicate that the delinquent child is 
viewed in the law as a criminal, and that court action with re- 
spect to him is based on this theory. 

Some portions of the state law on probation are of sufficient 
significance to be reproduced at this point. 

Sec 6668. Probation officers; appointment. The judge 
of every superior court and of every criminal court of common 
pleas may, and the judge of every district, police, city, borough 
and town court shall, appoint one or more probation officers, 
male or female, to act under the direction of such court, and may 
remove them at pleasure. 

Sec. 6669. Probation officers; their duties. The duties 
of such probation officers shall be : ( 1 ) To investigate the case of 
any person brought or about to be brought before the court, 
tinder whose direction he is a probation officer, for any misde- 
meanor or any delinquency rendering such person liable to be 
committed to any humane or reformatory institution, or any 
crime not punishable by imprisonment in the state prison; the 
object of such investigation being to ascertain the history and 
previous conduct of the person so arrested and such other facts 
as may show whether he or she may properly be released on 
probation, and after an arrest such probation officer shall when- 
ever possible have opportunity to confer with the accused before 
his arraignment in court. (2) To report to the court the facts so 
ascertained. (3) To preserve complete records of all such cases 
investigated, including descriptions sufficient for identification, 
with the findings of the court, its action in the case ana the sub- 
sequent history of the probationer, in such form as may be pre- 
scribed under the provisions of the probation law. Such records 
shall be a part of the records of said court and shall at all times 
be open to the inspection of all officers of the court. (4) To 
make such other reports as the court may direct or as may be by 
law required. (5) To take charge of all persons so placed on 
probation under such regulations and for such time as may be 
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prescribed by the court, giving to each probationer full instruc- 
tions as to the terms of his release upon probation, and requiring . 
from him such periodical reports as shall keep the officer in- 
formed as to his conduct. 

Sec. 6670. Probation officer; at trial of minors. When- 
ever any minor shall have been arrested the probation officer 
shall, as soon after the arrest as practicable, be notified by the 
police in order that he may before the trial ascertain the facts in 
the case. Pending such investigation the court may commit the 
accused to the custody of the probation officer. 

Sec. 6673. Probation officer; pro tempore appointment. 

In case of the absence of the probation officer any court may ap- 
point a probation officer pro tempore, who shall have all the 
powers and perform all the duties of the probation officer, and 
who shall receive as compensation for each day's service a sum 
equal to the rate per day of the salary of the probation officer, to 
be paid in the manner provided in section 2237. Any justice of 
the peace before whom is brought ^person who, in his judgment, 
ought to be released on probation, may appoint a probation officer 
pro tempore for the care of the accused, who shall serve without 
compensation. 

Sec. 6674. Probation service; supervision of. The pro- 
bation service of the state shall be under the general supervision 
of the Connecticut Prison Association, whose officers shall pre- 
pare such blanks for reports and such books for record, includ- 
ing a description of each probationer sufficient for indentifica- 
tion, as may be required for the efficiency of this service, and said 
books and blanks shall be provided by the comptroller and fur- 
nished to all probation officers at the expense of the state. The 
clerk of every court by which a probation officer is appointed 
shall forthwith notify said prison association of the name of the 
officer so appointed. Every probation officer shall make a quar- 
terly report to said prison association in such form as said prison 
association shall direct. Said prison association shall annually 
make a report to the governor on the operation of the probation 
system and its results, with recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the service. The comptroller is authorized to pay, on 
the requisition of the secretary of the Connecticut Prison Asso- 
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ciation, a sum not exceeding sixty dollars per month for clerical 
services to carry out the provisions of the probation law. 

Attention is called to the fact that in Section 6668 on the 
appointment of probation officers it is made mandatory for the 
judges of district (there is but one of these), and of city, town, 
police and borough courts to appoint probation officers. Accord- 
ing to Section 6673, justices of the peace may appoint pro tem- 
pore probation officers, who shall serve without compensation. 
It results that under the law regular probation service is not sup- 
plied a very large portion of the state ; one hundred and twenty- 
nine out of a total of one hundred and sixty-eight having no regu- 
lar provision for such service. It is significant, also, to note that 
in Section 6670, reference is specifically made to the arrest of 
minors although Section 1853 positively forbids this as an 
ordinary practice in cases of children under fourteen years of 
age. 



SCOPE AND METHOD OF STUDY. 

Twenty-five of the above mentioned city, police, town and 
borough courts (of which there are in all forty-one) were 
visited with the object of ascertaining the ordinary methods of 
dealing with children brought before them charged with offenses. 
At the same time inquiries were made as to the work of the pro- 
bation officers appointed by these same courts, as this had to do 
with children. The probation officers in most of such courts 
deal also with adults ; although two courts have probation officers 
detailed for duty only with children. Information, however, was 
solicited solely as to the juvenile probation work. 

The study of these local chartered courts (i. e., the city, 
police, town, and borough courts) rather than of the other courts 
mentioned as exercising jurisdiction over child delinquents, was 
determined upon for the reasons that these are the courts which 
in point of fact handle by far the greater number of cases of juve- 
nile delinquents, and that these are the courts which have de- 
veloped and possess a probation service. Due also to the fact 
that these courts alone have regular paid probation service, it is 
unquestionably true that their practices represent the highest 
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standards with respect to the court treatment of juvenile delin- 
quents yet developed in the state. Such courts are in general 
located in the larger centers of population, although some are in 
towns that may be said to be rural as compared with others. The 
higher courts of the state usually utilize the probation service of 
these local courts so that the probation methods of the one prob- 
ably closely approximate those of the other. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency in Connecticut is pre- 
dominantly the problem of the local chartered court. The other 
courts, as a group, hear in the aggregate many such cases 
annually, but in each such individual court cases of children 
arise infrequently in comparison with the city, police, town and 
borough courts. With the latter the juveniles are a constant 
problem. This is but natural considering the fact that these 
courts serve the more urban communities. 

*Jhe method of conducting the inquiry was chiefly that of 
interview. It was manifestly impossible to observe all of these 
courts while actually in session with children and to see the pro* 
bation officers while at work. There was no way of knowing in 
advance just when children's cases would develop. By chance 
some courts were observed while acting on children's cases ; most 
were not. In each town visited an attempt was made to inter- 
view the entire court personnel; in some all the officers of the 
court could not be reached ; in a few only one could be interviewed. 
In general most of the court officials were seen and interviewed, 
including the police officials. Each of the persons interviewed 
was asked a standard set of questions; the answers to these 
questions wei'e recorded and tabulated. The reception of the 
field agent was in every instance, save one, not only cordial but 
co-operative. Very few discrepancies developed in the descrip- 
tions of the practices of a court or probation officer as given by 
various individuals connected with the same court; so few, in 
fact, as to be of relative unimportance. The general results of 
this study are based on interviews together with the personal ob- 
servation of certain facts by the investigator. 
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TABLE OF RESULTS OF STUDY. 

The tabulation at this point summarizes the facts ascertained 
from the court officials. Each horizontal column (numbered 
from I to XXV) represents a single court; each vertical column 
indicates a method of procedure. The chart is so arranged that 
each "No" on the table describes some point in which the ac- 
cepted standards of juvenile court procedure are either violated 
or neglected. The points of information sought for constitute 
the vertical column headings. In some cases replies were in- 
definite or were not obtained, and such are indicated by a question 
mark on the table. 

The names of these courts are intentionally omitted. This 
is not a comparative study and there is no desire or design to 
show that this or that court is the more advanced in method and 
procedure or vice versa. Comprehension of the situation as a 
whole was the aim of this inquiry, and controversial discussion 
of the merits of this court or that, or of this person or that, is 
neither intended or implied. The report is not calculated to re- 
flect on particular places or individuals. 



INITIATION OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Section 1853 of the General Statutes specifies that children 
under fourteen years of age shall not be taken into custody on a 
warrant, except in case of apprehension in the act, or on speedy 
information, or when the circumstances make the use of the war- 
rant unavoidable. A further section 1857 makes the use of sum- 
mons permissive in the cases of children between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age. 

The spirit of these laws is quite generally observed. There 
is a technical violation which occurs very frequently in that the 
summons mode of procedure is followed but the action in court 
is based upon a warrant issued against the child. Except where 
children have been arrested in the first instance the usual mode 
of procedure in the majority of courts is that of simple notifica- 
tion, although a few courts and police departments seem to have 
failed to adopt this method and regularly proceed' to arrest chil- 
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dren upon warrant. There is, in most instances, every effort to 
handle the situation humanely and thoughtfully. The law itself 
is, however, fundamentally weak in that it does not prescribe the 
manner in. which summons shall be served, and in which in 
necessary cases a warrant shall be, from the viewpoint of the best 
standards, executed. The result of this lack of specification is 
that the use of uniformed officers in the handling of children is 
quite regular. Summons are served by officers in regulation 
attire; when arrests upon warrant are necessary children arc 
taken into custody by uniformed police. Thus, children are 
brought through the streets to police headquarters by police offi- 
cers, sometimes taken on the street cars by these same officials, 
and occasionally are conveyed to this destination in the patrol 
wagon. 

Efforts are made in some localities to use officers in civilian 
attire in the public handling of children, but this is nowhere done 
regularly or consistently ; in a very few of the courts the services 
of the probation officer have been utilized for service of process 
and for the escort of the child, but this also has nowhere been a 
regular practice. Under present arrangements discretion in this 
matter is very largely exercised by the police departments, and 
while most of these follow a method of simple notification rather 
than of direct arrest, it happens necessarily that certain undesir- 
able results develop. 

In fact it so happens that, in the absence of any special pro- 
vision for the handling of children in whose cases court action 
has become necessary, children have been delivered to the County 
Homes by uniformed policemen. This fact is, of course, some- 
what outside the scope of this study, which is considering delin- 
quent children ; the County Home children are not of this class, 
being dependent or neglected. It does, however, illustrate the 
point in hand. In the absence of special provisions for the actual 
physical handling of children the burden falls on the police de- 
partments. These departments are living up to the law on the 
subject so far as it is possible to do so. The law fails to lay 
down the necessary prohibitions. A more extensive use of the 
probation officers, or in the larger cities, the detail of special 
police officers to such duty might considerably improve the situa- 
tion. 
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DETENTION. 

The usual mode of procedure in the cases of children 
arrested in the act for minor offenses is to take them to 
police headquarters, where they are held until their parents 
appear and call for them. On such occasions release is generally 
upon recognizance, bond not being demanded. It often happens, 
due to the nature of the charge or to the condition and character 
of the child, that detention until the time of hearing is necessary. 
The statement cannot be made that the expedient of detention is 
thoughtlessly adopted; most court and police departments evi- 
dently give a case the most careful scrutiny before determining 
to detain. .In spite of this fact, however, there is a considerable 
number of children detained in charge of the police. The police 
usually exercise full discretion with respect to this question. In . 
one or two instances reported the detention of children is made 
subject to the discretion of the probation officer, and children are 
held or not held according to his or her discretion. Not so much 
difficulty appears relative to the frequency of detention or the 
careless use of this expedient as in regard to the provisions which 
are made for this purpose. 

The Connecticut legislation on this topic is admirable in ex- 
pression ; this is its sole virtue. It is provided that in the cases of 
children under fourteen years of age taken into custody deten- 
tion shall be in a detention home provided by the municipality, 
in the care of a probation officer, of some suitable person, or of a 
charitable institution (Section 1854). The next section author- 
izes towns to provide detention homes for children. There is no . 
prohibition of the use of town jails, police stations, and lock-ups 
for the detention of children, nor is there any definition of 
what shall constitute a detention home. 

The results of the tabulation of the inquiries made on this 
question show the following facts as to the twenty-five courts 
considered : 

Customary detention place for children. 

Lock-up 11 

Woman's section of lock-up 5 

Special place 3 

Never done 6 

Total ~25 
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It thus appears that very often the "detention place provided 
by the municipality" is the ordinary police station. One city in the 
state possesses a special building exclusively designed for this 
purpose. In two others the quarters of private organizations are 
utilized, particularly in the cases of girls. So far as could be 
ascertained there is no use of the legal right to detain in the cus- 
tody of the probation officer or other person. The remaining courts 
do not detain at all or are compelled to detain in the police stations 
or town lock-ups. Some attempts are made, as may be seen, to 
modify this latter expedient by confinement in the woman's sec- 
tion of the lock-ups. One court states that the padded cell is 
made use of because more desirable; another reports utilization 
of the tramp's quarters for detaining boys. 

Local officials are in a serious dilemma; some are frankly 
apologetic. The municipalities of the state have almost uni- 
formly neglected to make provision for special detention places 
for children as they are permitted but not compelled to do by the 
law. When it becomes necessary to hold a child the officials can 
only utilize the means at their disposal. Certain courts and police 
officials will not consent to confining children in such undesirable 
places and invariably release them. 

The difficulty is two-fold. The practice of holding children 
in police stations or in town lock-ups, where adults of the most 
disreputable type may be at any time confined, can hardy be justi- 
fied, be it in the male section, female section, or padded cell. On 
the other hand, because of the fact that no suitable detention 
places are provided, and because officials are averse to detention 
in the ordinary lock-ups, children are released who ought to be 
detained. Children who are in need of good food, a warm bath, 
and decent surroundings are sent out on the streets again. Chil- 
dren whose homes are wholly unfit, whose associations are vicious 
and vile, are released into those homes, into the company of their 
familiar associates, when they should be held. Children upon 
whom the moral and corrective influence of temporary restraint 
would be beneficial are permitted to go free. This occurs because 
there is no proper place to keep them. 
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INVESTIGATION PRIOR TO TRIAL. 

Section 6670 of the Statutes provides that the probation offi- 
cer shall be notified of the arrest of a child that he may ascertain 
the facts in the case. Section 6669 specifies the duties of the 
probation officer with respect to making investigations, — "the 
object of such investigation being to ascertain the history and 
previous conduct of the person so arrested" and "to report to 
the court the facts so ascertained." 

The tabulation above presented for the tweny-five courts 
shows the following results: 

Is probation officer notified of child's case? 

No 11 

Yes .., 13 

No probation officer 1 

Total 25 

Time allowed probation officer for investigation — 

None 14 

Little 3 

Sufficient 6 

Doubtful 1 

No probation officer 1 

Total 25 

Investigation; who makes? 

Probation officer 8 

Other officials 16 

Both 1 

Total 25 

Docs probation officer talk with children prior to trial? 

No 12 

Yes 12 

Occasional 1 

Total 25 
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Does probation officer talk with child's parents prior to trial? K 

No 15 

Yes 9 

Occasional 1 

Total 25 

Does probation officer investigate child's home? 

No '. 19 

Yes 5 

Occasional 1 

Total 25 

Does probation officer get school record of child? 

No : 16 

Yes 8 

Occasional 1 

Total 25 

Docs probation officer confer with school officials? 

No 17 

Yes 7 

Occasional 1 

Total 25 

Does probation officer inquire into child's employment record? 

No 22 

Yes 1 

Occasional 1 

Doubtful 1 

Total 25 

Are mental or physical examinations given? 

No 21 

Yes 4 

Total 25 

Are inquiries made of other social agencies? 

No 21 

Yes 4 

Total 25 
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It appears from this statistical presentation of facts as re- 
ported that in certain important particulars the laws on proba- 
tion are disregarded. The law requiring notice to probation offi- 
cers is not observed. Often the statement was made that the 
first knowledge the probation officer has of the case is when he 
sees the child in court. In one instance the probation officer re- 
ported that if he learned by the newspapers that a child had been 
arrested he made it a point to go to court that morning; one 
judge said that if it looked as if the child would be placed on pro- 
bation as a result of the hearing, the probation officer was noti- 
fied, otherwise not. The reason given for this was the saving of 
probation expense. In still another instance it was stated that 
the probation officer was sent for if during the hearing it looked 
as if the child were to be placed on probation. It appears also 
that very little, if any, time is allowed for the investigation of 
cases by the probation officers. Some courts, however, make a 
practice of continuing the case if an investigation is felt to be 
necessary. Under the law the probation officer is supposed to 
investigate certain classes of cases including those of children, 
and, as a part of this function, he is "to have opportunity to con- 
fer with the accused privately." Naturally, in the courts in 
which the probation officer is not notified, it is impossible for him 
to take advantage of this opportunity, and it appears that in many 
cases this is not done. One probation officer, who interviews the 
children, complains that he never has opportunity to talk with 
them uninterruptedly, as no proper place is provided. 

It is obvious from the tables presented that in the majority 
of courts the probation officer is not given the responsibility of 
making the investigation in the case of a child, and that this func- 
tion rests with other individuals, — usually the police, sometimes 
the prosecuting officer. It is the function of these latter officers 
to prosecute offenses, and it has been the experience of the field 
investigator to find that their investigations are concentrated on 
the discovery of the facts as to the alleged offense. It has also 
frequently been the opinion of the investigator that this point is 
uppermost in the minds of some of the probation officers who 
make investigations. In a few instances the police officials seem 
to attack the problem from other than the detective viewpoint, 
and to attempt to understand the child and his environment as 
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well as to look into the facts of the alleged offense. With respect 
to the police handling of children's cases the customary practice 
of many of the police departments should be described. In re- 
sponse to the large discretion in preliminary handling of chil- 
dren's cases vested in them, the police in some localities have 
developed a consistent policy. The proctice of the police in 
several places is to make no effort to prosecute in, cases of first or 
second minor offenses, but rather to try to handle the cases them- 
selves without court action. When court action finally becomes 
necessary it thus often happens that the court gets a fair view of 
the child from the police standpoint. The loss here possibly is 
that police methods of dealing with children are entirely repres- 
sive in character, and the opportunity for. constructive probation 
work with the child, which might have availed at the earliest 
point in the child's delinquency, is missed. A few courts have 
developed a system of unofficial probation, sometimes referred 
to as voluntary probation. In these cases upon the first appear- 
ance of the child, unless his offense be grave, it is not customary 
to undertake a regular court hearing. Often at the . instance of 
the prosecuting attorney, or of the probation officer, and more 
rarely of the judge, the case is settled by agreement of the child 
to accept probationary discipline for a period. Some probation 
officers make efforts to keep children out of the court and to han- 
dle cases in this preventive way so far as possible. In such in- 
stances when finally the child must be brought into court the 
knowledge of him is rather intimate. 

The points of inquiry upon which- information was sought 
indicate minimum investigative standards which should be ob- 
served in every court dealing with cases of children. Without 
at least these facts about a child no understanding of him or of 
his needs can be had. The facts of the chart show that many of 
the courts in the state do not in the first instance have this im- 
portant information before them. Assuming that the child is in 
need of "reformative rather than punitive treatment," as the 
statutes express it, it is true that many courts in the state are de- 
prived of the information necessary to deal with the child frpm 
this standpoint. Without these essential facts concerning the 
child himself and his environment the court is almost incapable 
of adequately determining the type of care demanded by the 
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child's case. Nowhere is this lack of investigation more mani- 
fest than in the cases of the large number of mentally defective 
children committed to disciplinary, humane, and reformatory 
institutions, where, for the first time, their mental defect is dis- 
covered. Probation officers continually assert that children are 
placed on probation for whom they can do nothing by reason of 
this condition. , 

There are a few courts in which these investigations are very 
carefully made and in which either on continuance of the case or 
by regular custom a sufficient amount of time is given for the 
investigation of the case of each child. No court has yet adopted 
the expedient of a mental or physical examination for each child 
coming before it, but certain courts have made arrangements- 
whereby clearly doubtful cases are examined. It is evident from 
the tabulations presented above that for the state as a whole, not 
only are the probation laws disregarded, but the knowledge 
which the courts have before them relates mainly to the offense 
with which the child is charged. It appears that in more than 
half of the courts there is a lack of investigation of fundamental 
sources of information about the child. 

HEARINGS. 

The 1919 amendment of the 1917 statute on this topic makes 
it permissive to hear cases of children under sixteen years of 
age in chambers. Section 1859 allows suitable quarters to be 
provided for this purpose. 

The tabulation above presented shows for the different head- 
ings under this general topic the following results : 

Where held? 

Chambers 16 

Open court 7 

Both 2 

Total 25 

Formal or Informal Hearings? 

Informal 17 

Formal 8 

Total 25 
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Does probation officer report to court ? 

No 14 

Yes 10 

Occasional 1 

Total 25 

Where do children wait for trial? 

In court room 8 

Is the probation officer always present? 

No 9 

Yes 16 

Total 25 

Are the parents always present? 

No 10 

Yes 16 

Total 25 

Js publicity avoided? 

No 12 

Yes 13 

Total : 25 

Is probation officer's advice sought? 

No ' 8 

Yes 16 

No probation officer 1 

Total 25 

The judges of most of the larger courts covered in this study 
have adopted the policy of chambers hearings in juvenile cases. 
A few courts have provision for hearing children in rooms apart 
from the regular courtrooms, but many hear them in the ordinary 
courtroom, adopting various expedients to make the hearing pri- 
vate. In several instances the court is cleared; in another 
children's cases are disposed of first; and in still others, at 
the very end of the docket. With respect to the character of 
these chambers hearings the practice varies somewhat; in some 
cases the hearing being absolutely informal, with entire absence 
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of any aspect of criminal procedure; the prosecutor not being 
present; the child not put to plea and not put under oath. In 
some other courts, where the chambers policy is adopted, the 
procedure is more formal, and although the hearings are private 
the general procedure of a formal hearing is followed. Certain 
of the courts which have adopted the policy of chambers hearings 
allow the newspaper reporters to be present, with the result that 
there is often full publication of the facts. There are also a. few 
instances in which the chambers session practice in juvenile cases 
has not yet been fully adopted. As one prosecuting official ex- 
pressed it, "we try to hear cases in chambers." In this instance, 
there were no available quarters for hearings other than in the 
regular court room, and it was not always possible to clear the 
room. In other courts it depends entirely upon the nature of the 
case. As the tabulations indicate, there are a few courts which 
still adhere to the practice of dealing with children in the same 
manner as adults. There are but few of these and they are not 
in the larger cities. In a few instances the communities are suf- 
ficiently large for this to constitute an abuse. In the towns of 
lesser size the business of the court is so small and the attendance 
at court so sparse as not to be a matter for deep concern. 

Lacking a standard law under which to act, and in the ab- 
sence of specific prohibitions, the courts have had necessarily to 
proceed very slowly in adopting a rigid practice of privacy of 
hearings. There seems to have been and still to be considerable 
opposition on the part of some interested persons against this 
policy which the courts have had to combat. Other courts seem 
to have failed to recognize the importance of this matter and 
have made little or no attempt to make use of the statutory priv- 
ilege. The same is true as regards informality of procedure. 
Certain courts, as stated, have broken entirely with formal 
methods ; others are trying to do so ; still others hold to routine. 
In both these respects, there has been a gradual development 
which is still in process. 

The interview method of inquiry is unsatisfactory in mak- 
ing an analysis of the actual objectives of the court in these hear- 
ings of juveniles. At best, even though the investigator had 
actually witnessed the courts in session, all that could: be stated 
would consist in the reporter's impression. On the statement of 
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the court officials themselves it appears that there is in most 
courts a sincere effort to get at the essential facts. A number of 
the courts report that more time will be spent with a single child 
than with several adults. It may be said to be generally true that 
most judges arid court officials patiently and painstakingly seek 
to get at some understanding of the child and his environment as 
well as of the details of the alleged offense. The courts are work- 
ing at a disadvantage which, in some instances, is fully recognized 
and in others not, — lack of preliminary investigation. From 
what has been reported on this subject, ft is obvious that in many 
courts the knowledge essential to a non-criminal adjudication of 
a child's case is not available to the court. In the probation law 
it is set forth that the probation officer shall "report to the court 
the facts so ascertained." The tabulations indicate that very 
often there is and can be no such report. Other recorded facts 
prove that in some instances the probation officer is not always 
or not regularly present at the hearing. A few courts have 
the advantage of complete investigation; most have not. 
Due, to this condition the courts consciously or unconsciously 
seem to be making efforts to make up for this lack of investiga- 
tion at the time of the hearing. 

Another fundamental weakness in the law and one about 
which there is regular complaint by the courts, is the lack of 
authority to compel attendance of the parents. In some courts 
the parents are subpoenaed as witnesses ; in others they are sent 
for and brought to court if they fail to appear. There is no 
doubt that failure of a child's parent or parents to appear at such 
a time is prima facie evidence that they should by all means be 
compelled to be< in court. Several courts take this view and re- 
fuse to proceed with a case until the parents come to court; 
others, however, state that it happens that cases are heard with 
no representation of the child's legal guardians. 
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PROBATION. 

According to Connecticut law it is the duty of the probation 
officer to take charge of persons placed on probation under such 
regulations and for such time as may be prescribed by the court. 

The tabulation for the courts on which report is made shows 
the following results as to this aspect of the study : 

Docs the probation officer visit homes. of children? 

No 14 

Yes 10 

No probation officer 1 

Total 25 

Does the probation officer co-operate with schools? 

No 13 

Yes 11 

No probation officer 1 

^ Total 25 • 

Does probation officer aid in finding employment? 

No 14 

Yes 9 

Question 1 

No probation officer 1 

Total •.... 25 

Does probation include utilization of other social agencies? 

No 15 

Yes 9 

No probation officer 1 

Total 25 

Docs probation include attention to physical and mental condi- 
tions of child? 

No 17 

Yes 7 

No 1 

Total 25 
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Does probation officer report to judge on cases? 

No 16 

Yes 8 

No probation officer 1 

Total 25 

This study had, as one of its objects, the determination of 
the customary methods of dealing with children who are placed 
by the courts under the care of the probation officers. The table 
indicates the kind of information sought for. While the points 
above outlined do not fully cover the scope of probation work, 
in fact omitting so important a matter as that of securing and 
arranging for recreation, they do include what may be consid- 
ered as minimum standards. It is assumed that probation has 
as its object in the case of a child something more than putting him 
on good behavior for a fixed period, and that the probation offi- 
cer has a function akin to that of an engineer, that his work 
should include an effort not only to discover the causes of delin- 
quency but to correct these causes at their source. The facts 
tabulated sufficiently demonstrate that for a large number of 
courts in this state probation consists merely in periodical reports 
by the child to the probation officer, — this and nothing more. 
The President of the Connecticut Prison Association discusses the 
care of juvenile delinquents as follows in a publication of the 
Federal Children's Bureau published in 1918: "When juvenile 
delinquents are placed on probation they are supposed to report 
to the probation officer once a week. If the child is attending 
school, the teacher of the school reports by card on the attend- 
ance, deportment, and scholarship of the child once a week. 
This card is presented to the probation officer. If the child is 
employed, the employer is supposed to send in reports of the 
child's conduct to the probation officer, but such reports are very 
seldom received. In case the boy or girl reports regularly each 
week and brings the card properly filled by the teacher or eh^ 
ployer, and no complaint as to the child's conduct reaches the ears 
of the probation officer, this is in most cases considered satisfac- 
tory . If the child fails to visit the officer regularly or reports 
from the teacher or employer are not encouraging, the officer 
usually visits the home of the child to see what the trouble is." 
There are, to be sure, some courts where probation work in its 
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broadest aspects is understood and carried out as far as oppor- 
tunity is allowed the probation officer. These are few. 

As a rule, the reports are weekly; although sometimes 
oftener and sometimes less frequently; in one instance the pro- 
bationer reported by a monthly letter. The reports by the child 
are usually made in the day time, but in one or two cases they 
are made at night. Most often the home of the probation officer 
or his regular place of business (for the part time officers) are 
the places where the reports are made. In one or two cities the 
probation officers have special quarters where the reports are 
received. In two cases reports are made to the probation officer 
at police headquarters. In one or two instances it was reported 
that the very first contact had by the probation officer with the 
child was at the time of the first report. It is quite generally the 
practice to require the children to bring with them weekly a re- 
port of their school work from their teachers, although this is not 
always required. There is one probation officer who states that 
this reporting system is not utilized at all ; this probation officer 
questions its value and goes out each week to visit the children in 
their homes. The chart indicates that the period of probation 
varies from four weeks to six months and sometimes goes to the 
statutory limit of one year. The probation officers state that at 
the weekly report of the child there is an effort to confer with 
him about his conduct and activities. Due to lack of proper 
facilities some of the officers have difficulty in getting an oppor- 
tunity for a private conference; waiting rooms or chairs are not 
available, with the result that one child after another comes in 
and there is no opportunity for a private talk with any of them. 
With some of the probation officers this report is but an incident 
of probation, outside work of varied sort being attempted. In 
the large number of instances, however, there is no effort to 
carry probation farther than the weekly report. 

A chief difficulty which appears, especially in the larger 
cifies where the number of children is large, is that the probation 
officers have more work than they can handle efficiently. At least 
three of the officers reported over one hundred cases on their 
list at the time the investigation was made. So large a number 
of active cases together with the time in court demanded of the 
probation officer results in a reduction of the amount of work 
the probation officer may do with each individual case. 
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Another,, significant fact which should be stated is that in the 
majority of instances reported the court's contact with the child 
ceases the moment he is placed on probation. Unless some par- 
ticular reason develops the case of the child is never again re- 
ferred to the court. At the expiration of the period set by the 
court the probation officer ends probation merely by writing the 
case off his books. To a degree the courts appear not to be 
familiar with the functions of their own probation officers. One 
judge replied when questioned as to the work of the probation 
officers that he could not answer the questions and referred the 
field agent to them for reply. 

The failure of the probation system as a whole to function 
in the matter of investigation might be compensated somewhat 
if the after-care developed an understanding of the child and the 
situation with respect to him, and an attempt to deal with him as 
an individual problem. Precept, no doubt, has its place in pro- 
bation work, but probation by precept alone is not likely to suc- 
ceed in cases where fundamental causes lie in something other 
than mere wilfulness on the part of the child. 

It is apparent that in a large number of cases nowhere along 
the line are the fundamental facts with respect to a child brought 
to light. This again is particularly true with regard to children 
of feeble mind. 



RECORDS. 

The laws of the state declare that in case of the first prosecu- 
tion of a minor under eighteen years of age, except on convic- 
tion of a very serious offense, the record shall be made in a sep- 
arate docket, and also that upon subsequent prosecutions the 
'court may at its discretion make a public record of the prosecu- 
tion. The findings of this study show that in ten out of the 
twenty-five courts considered the only record kept of children's 
cases was on the regular court docket. There are a number of 
courts, however, where every juvenile case is recorded in a special 
docket ; in one case this record is kept by the judges themselves. 
Particularly where the number of children being tried is large, 
the practice of the courts is to carry a separate docket for chil- 
dren's cases. 
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The records of the probation officers are usually kept on 
forms supplied by the Connecticut Prison Association. Certain 
of the officers have adopted forms for their own use, and one 
of the larger courts has developed a varied and useful set of 
record forms. In this particular court the record of the probation 
officer of children constitutes the record which the court con- 
siders the docket. One difficulty with the record forms used by 
most of the officers is that they are more adapted to use in the 
cases of adults than for children. Another is that no satisfac- 
tory form has yet been supplied for use in preliminary investiga- 
tions. The President of the Connecticut Prison Association in a 
study of the Connecticut system published by the Federal Chil- 
dren's Bureau in 1918 stated that this association should furnish 
a better form for the use of probation officers for this purpose, 
and that a committee had been formed for the study of the ques- 
tion. It appeared at the time of the Commission's investigation 
that no new form had been furnished. One or two probation offi- 
cers maintain no record whatsoever. 



PROBATION OFFICERS. 

The probation officers are appointed by the judges of the 
courts which they serve. The tabulation indicates that most of 
these officers are working on a part-time basis. In the larger 
cities probation officers are usually employed for full time. A 
list of the other and regular occupations of the part-time proba- 
tion officers is included at this point as illustrative of the correla- 
tion between their work as probation officers and their regular 
line of activity: 

Sand and gravel business ; newspaper reporter ; game warden 
and city sheriff; truant officer (3); social worker (3); school 
principal; real estate (2) ; town clerk; lawyer; haberdasher; in- 
surance; clerk; building contractor; auto repair; night watch- 
man; clergyman (2); physician. It appears that the viewpoint 
and experience of a varied group are brought to bear on proba- 
tion problems. In at least two places in the state there is a dele- 
gation of authority by the regularly appointed probation officer 
of the court to another person ; and in one of these cases to an 
official of the police department, in spite of contrary legislation 
on the subject. One court has no probation officer. 
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The law on the pay of probation officers reads as follows : 

"Probation officers shall be reimbursed for all necessary ex- 
panses incurred in the prosecution of their duties and shall receive 
compensation for actual services in cities of fifty thousand in- 
habitants or over at such rate not exceeding six dollars per day ; 
and in other cities and towns of the state at such rate not exceed- 
ing four dollars per day, as may be fixed by the court appointing 
such officers " 

The probation officers of one large city receive five dollars 
per day ; of another six and of another three. The part-time offi- 
cers are usually paid by the case or by the month per case, 
although the following yearly salaries are paid in some instances : 
$600, $700, $200, $150. The officers paid on the case basis re- 
ceive from $1.50 to $3.00 per month per case assigned to them. 
One officer had not yet found out what his pay was ; another said 
that he had so little coming in it was hardly worth collecting. 
There is no uniformity about the payment of officers under the 
statute, since a maximum rather than a minimum limit is set. 
Unusual variations are found; courts in larger cities paying less 
than the courts in smaller. One court, it is reported, has followed 
the unique practice of charging the future expense of probation 
service into the costs of the prosecution. 
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SUMMARY. . 

The foregoing sets forth the significant features of the 
methods of dealing with delinquent children in twenty-five 
localities in this state. Certain interpretative material with re- 
spect to the legal aspects of the topics under discussion and neces- 
sary remarks of clarification have been incorporated; in gen- 
eral, there has been an effort to hold to simple statement of facts. 
It should be held in mind that this presentation is based almost 
exclusively upon the verbal statements of the various officers of 
the courts concerning their own methods of procedure. 1 

The outstanding features of the general situation ' may be 
summed up briefly as follows: 

(a) Under the criminal law great discretionary powers are 
vested in police departments and in police officials with respect to 
the handling of children. 

(b) There is a complete lack of adequate and proper de- 
tention places for children. 

(c) In many instances the preliminary investigation of 
children's cases is altogether inadequate.' 

•(d) A Variety of standards is found in the matter of pre- 
liminary investigation. Some cburts conduct full investigations ; 
others, partial ; others, none. 

(e) A variety of standards exists in the court hearing or 
trial of children. Complete informality and privacy obtain on 
the one hand and on the other regular trials and full publicity. 

(f) For the state as a whole juvenile probation a involves 
merely a weekly report by the child. 

(g) A variety of practice prevails in juvenile probation, 
ranging from observance of the highest accepted standards 
almost to non-activity. 

(h) There is considerable variation in the pay of probation 
officers. , 

(i) Most probation officers are underpaid. 

(j) The probation staff in the larger cities is inadequate, 
with the result that these officers have more work than they can 
handle effectively. 

(k) In several particulars the laws of the state on juvenile 
offenders and on probation are violated. 
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CONCLUSION 



The present condition of the courts and of the probation 
service is not traceable to the laxity of individuals in the 
performance of their duties, but has its basis in the legislation 
or lack of legislation of the state. Under the present laws not 
only is the existing variation of standards inevitable, but com- 
plete violations of the accepted principles of child care are also 
definitely predicated. The. legal basis for the treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency in Connecticut is that the child is a criminal ; 
charged with and prosecuted for a specific offense. No sep- 
arate machinery has, been provided for the treatment of his 
case and he is dealt with by the same courts and officials 
which deal with criminals. This legal background explains 
the prominent role played by the police in the treatment of chil- 
dren and the facts brought out as to formal trials and publicity. 
The laws on juvenile offenders cited represent an attempt on the 
part of the state to modify criminal procedure in favor of the 
child. So lacking are these laws in definite prescriptions and 
proscriptions with respect to summons, detention, and hearings, 
that all the conditions above described may easily result. The 
standards set are very loose and the number of courts which may 
take jurisdiction so great that the variations of practice found 
are only to be expected. There is no provision whatsoever for 
mental and physical examination of children and the courts fol- 
lowing this practice usually utilize the free services of interested 
persons qualified to do the work. 

The laws on probation are also so defective as to be directly 
the basis of the situation found. This is the case in two respects : 
first as to pay, and second as to supervision. As said, the law 
sets maximum but no minimum limits for pay. Many of the 
courts feel impelled by notions of economy to keep the pay of 
the probation officers low. On the basis of the figures presented 
as illustrative of the pay of probation officers, the reasons for the 
lack of effort on the part of these officials are quite apparent. 
The people of this state are getting service dollar for dollar with 
what they pay for probation. The total annual amount for the 
entire state varies between eighteen and twenty thousand dollars 
per year. (The amount is not definite, due to the piece-work 
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basis of payment in so many courts.) This is a trifling amount 
for a state of more than a million population to spend for the 
prevention of delinquency.' As to supervision of probation the 
laws provide practically nothing. Probation officers make cer- 
tain statistical reports to the Connecticut Prison Association, a 
private chartered agency, but the law does not prescribe as to the 
appointment of officers or provide for any effectual state or local 
supervision of their work. The policy is one of isolation ; there 
are as many standards of probation work as there are officers. 
Most of these officers have had no previous training in similar 
work and this lack of supervision has meant that each one has 
had to develop his own methods as seemed best to him. The 
laws detailing the duties of probation officers are too indefinite 
to make up for the absence of supervision or to suggest any 
technique. 

Further, the fact that most of the probation officers are ex- 
pected, both by the law and by the courts, to deal with adults and 
children at the same time has. in the absence of specific instruc- 
tions for differential treatment, somewhat confused the situation. 
The probation officers in their relations with adults, in a very 
large proportion of the cases under their care, act -as official col- 
lectors of certain sums of money, payable in non-support cases, 
in payment of fines, or in restitution. Periodic reports by adult 
probationers are thereby necessitated. The extension of this re- 
porting system to cover the entire field of probation has been a 
more or less logical consequence of this circumstance. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

From the very begining of its investigation the Commission 
was impressed with the importance of institutions of various 
sorts in the child-caring work of the state of Connecticut. It 
realized fully that a general knowledge of this field was essential 
in formulating any measures designed to secure the improved 
treatment of needy children. As the even proved, scarcely one 
of the important recommendations of the Commission is not in 
some way conditioned by the institutional situation as it exists 
and the possibilities for development in the future. 

The deeper the Commission went into the institutional situa- 
tion, however, the clearer it became that a thorough and com- 
pletely penetrating study of this problem was impossible within 
the limits of time and staff under which the Commission operated. 
It was therefore determined to make no specific recommenda- 
tions and to introduce no bills bearing directly upon the institu- 
tional situation. The Commission was convinced that whatever 
delay is involved by postponing such matters until after an ex- 
haustive study of the situation has been made, will be more than 
offset by the greater accuracy and soundness which can come 
only from complete knowledge of the facts. 

With reference to institutions, therefore, the Commission 
makes but one recommendation. That is that until a thorough and 
comprehensive study of the whole situation has been made, it is 
inadvisable to make any large appropriations for new buildings 
or extensive alterations with reference to any of the institutions 
under public control in this state. 
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PURPOSE OF STUDY. 

One child in every hundred children in the state of Connec- 
ticut is in an institution. More than half of these are legally, 
through court commitment, wards of the state. The remainder 
are the wards of private institutions. In a general sense, every 
one of these children is in an institution because he has lacked 
some phase of the protective rights of childhood. For all such 
children the state must naturally stand in loco parentis. 

Hence, in a study of Child Welfare in Connecticut, which 
must necessarily give first emphasis to those children who are in 
some sense unprotected, the children of the institutions are im- 
portant, both numerically and socially. 

Up to the present time this large group of children in its 
entirety has received no adequate supervision by any agency 
other than the individual or group of individuals responsible in 
the different institutions. While the State Board of Charities 
has, through its powers of licensing, certain supervisory control 
over public and private, institutions, it has lacked the necessary 
staff properly to enforce these powers. 

It is important to know the kind of care these children are 
receiving. What factors have contributed to bring these children 
into institutions? In what does the training of these children 
consist, and what is the outlook on life which they receive from 
the institutiori which, to them, stands in place of both home and 
community ? What has been their subsequent history ? 

To answer these and other questions, the study of institu- 
tional care was undertaken. 



METHOD OF STUDY. 

The original plan was to visit all the institutions in the state 
caring for children, and to make a thorough study of their activi- 
ties. But as the list of institutions continued to grow larger, 
through the discovery of many not officially listed, it was found 
that the time allotted was too limited to cover them all. How- 
ever, thirty-eight out of a total of fifty-three are included in the 
study, and these were selected in such a way as to be fairly repre- 
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sentative of the entire system. Concurrent with the study of 
Connecticut institutions, ah effort was made to learn the methods 
and plans of caring for the different types of children in other 
states and countries. 

The work, however, is by no means finished. That which 
has been done has* raised important questions concerning the 
most suitable care for certain types of children, which can only 
be answered by more careful research. 

A study of child-caring institutions, in order to give true 
results, like a survey of an industry, must necessarily be both 
External and internal. Therefore, two phases were considered 
in makings the investigation. . 

Externally, it was necessary. to study the place of each insti- 
tution in the field of child-caring work, the special purpose for 
.which it exists,, and whether that purpose meets a real need of 
child care in the state ; the laws and regulations governing that 
institution and its responsibilities to outside authorities. 

Internally, each institution* was studied from the stand- 
point of its special problem; how it meets the purpose for which 
it exists* and to what degree it is approaching standard require- 
ments of child care in the following essentials: 

: The institutional plant, its adaptability and upkeep ; the per- 
sonnel in charge of the children ; and the care of the children in 
the following respects: physical care, health, education, recrea- 
tion, work, discipline, social and economic adjustment, and 
record-keeping. 

One of the most important things to do of course, was to 
find out something about the children who are concerned. Where 
do they come from? How old are they? Are they orphans? If 
they are not orphans, where are their parents ? What nationality 
are they? Are some of them criminals? How long have they 
been in the institution? Why are they there? 

The answers to these questions were, as a rule, to be found 
otily by searching back- through the pages of many ponderous 
volumes; ih some cases by directly questioning the children or 
reviving the memories of their caretakers. Even then they art 
incomplete, and data cannot be shown for all the children in- 
volved in this study. Such information as there is, is briefly pre- 
sented in table form under the subject "Types of Children." 
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SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 

The total number of children in institutions is approximately 
$,000. Probably 2,000 in addition pass through the institutions 
in the course of the year. 

Fifty-three institutions are listed in this study. Whether 
or not this ntimber includes all institutions we have no means of 
knowing at the present time. The first requisite in this study 
was, of course, to secure a complete list of all institutions, but 
it was soon found that no such list existed. The original list, 
Obtained from the State Board of Charities, contained the names 
df tWetaty-seven institutions. Others were added, being found in 
different ways; by hearsay, by newspaper mention, by mention 
in reports, etc., until the present total of fifty-three was reached. 
Some institutions are incorporated under the non-capital cor- 
poration law, others are chartered as orphan asylums, etc., and a 
few are licensed as boarding homes. How many of each of the 
first two groups there are, is not known. There is no list of in- 
corporated or chartered institutions in existence, and the only 
way in which it can be secured is to search back through volumes 
in the office of the Secretary of State, through a period of at 
least 150 years. There was not sufficient time allotted for such 
a task. 

Of the fifty-three institutions listed in the report, thirty-eight 
were studied, and the facts brought out in the section on Presen- 
tation of Facts apply to these thirty-eight. The fifty-three insti- 
tutions divide into the following types : 

Number Population 

For delinquents 8 1,130 

For mental defectives 1 500 

For physical defectives 7 575 

For dependent and neglected 34 2,725 

For mothers and babies * 3 70 

< » Total institutions 53 Total.. 5,000 

ii.--. •• y ■. • ., . ..••.. 

w ,, This group do^s not inckjde. Day Nurseries, of which,, on a 
conservative estimate, there are probabjy from thirty to.fprty in 
the state. A few of these were studied but not included in this re- 
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port. Many of them give daytime care to children up to ten years 
of age. Some of these nurseries are maintained by towns, others 
by societies, a few are industrial day nurseries, and still others 
are carried on by individuals. None of them is licensed by any 
state or local department; and there is absolutely no supervision 
of any kind. 

Almshouses were not given special attention in this study, 
but since many of them care for young children under four for 
long periods of time, and also for older ones for shorter periods, 
a complete study of institutional care must certainly take cogniz- 
ance of them. Under the present law children under four may 
be retained in almshouses for the whole first four years of their 
lives, and children over four may be retained for thirty days, in a 
year, pending commitment to other institutions. Older children 
of twelve and fourteen are occasionally placed at service in alms- 
houses. 

This provision for the care of young children needs prac- 
tically no comment or condemnation. It speaks for itself. 

In one almshouse visited, the agent found a few babies 
under four, some of whom had been there for more than a year, 
and a few older children who had been there for three weeks, 
and one older girl. Many of the female inmates had been sen- 
tenced to the workhouse for short terms for drunkenness, dis- 
orderly conduct, etc. Some of the men were dangerous epilej>- 
tics, while others suffered from periodic insanity. A few of 
these were also serving short jail sentences. Such were the com- 
panions and the environment with which these young children 
were surrounded in their most impressionable years, a time when 
even three weeks may leave, impressions for a lifetime. Even the 
old men themselves objected to the presence of the children, say- 
ing, "Must we come here in our old age to listen to the crying 
of those babies?" The older girl, now nineteen, was a former 
county home ward who, at the age of twelve, had been placed in 
the almshouse at service without pay. 

Resident clubs and lodging houses t which provide homes for 
working boys or girls under eighteen, have not been studied. All 
that it was possible to do was to learn that there were a few 
such in the different cities. 
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Summer camps and vacation homes are another part of the 
institutional program to which it was not possible to give any 
time, but which are considered by many people to be in need of 
supervision, especially for sanitary considerations. 

We have given brief mention to the above phases of the 
work, which are the. uncompleted parts of the institutional study, 
because they are important and point to the need for further in- 
vestigation. 

Coming now to the institutions included in the survey, we 
find them developed, to some extent, to meet the needs of differ- 
ent types of children. These types may be briefly described as 
follows : 

^ I under 16 

Bovs-J 1/: 

i t^ i* " / over 16 

1. Delinquents { . tjr 

-,. t i under 16 

Girls 1 ,, 

/ over 16 

2. Mental Defectives 

Deaf 
Blind 
Crippled 
Tubercular, Pulmonary 

Bone and Glandular 



3. Physical Defectives 



4. Dependent and Neglected. 

5. Mothers with Babies. 



I. DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED. 

Of the thirty-four institutions caring for dependent and 
neglected children, twenty-two are of the pure congregate type; 
eleven small institutions consist of single buildings of the cottage 
type. One congregate institution conducts one cottage in addi- 
tion to the congregate institution. Another institution, which has 
been housed in cottages in different parts of a city, is now con- 
structing a large congregate institution. There is no institution 
of the standard cottage type at present, but several, expecting to 
build in the near future, are considering the cottage plan. 

Of the thirty-four institutions, twenty-two are private, as 
follows : 
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Approximate 
Population 

1 St. Agnes Hpme ,. . . 210 

St. Johns School 57, 

The Polish Orphange 81 

The Children's Home, New Britain 129 

The Hartford Orphan Asylum. 133 

The Bridgeport Orphan Asylum. . . . 53 

The Emily Bruce Shelter 23 

The New Haven Orphan Asylum. ....... 102 

Stamford Children's Home 17 

The Curtis Home: . . .';. . . . 30 

Jewi'sh Orphan Asylum- Bridgeport. ... .. 21 

Swedish Orphanage 80 

The Rock Nook Home. 20 

Jewish Orphanage, New Haven 20 

The Jewish Orphan Asylum, Hartford 20 

St. Joseph's Lithuanian Orphanage 14 

Home for Colored Children, Stamford... 22 

Coe — Madison 20 * 

Freter — Waterbury x 45 

Gracey — New London 22 

Sly — Middletown 18 

Brigham— Mansfield Depot 12 

.;,,.,.. Total ...;..: 1,154 

The two following named institutions are private, but re- 
ceive public funds for cases boarded by the counties : 

' Approximate 

Population 

1 St. Francis Orphan Asylum 447 

The Gilbert Home...... .. 209 



656 

There are ten public institutions as follows : 

Approximate 
Population 

The Bridgeport City Nursery. , . . . . * . . 20 ' 

. The Hartford. City. Nursery ............... 50 

Fairfield County Home 63 

Hartford County Home 188 

Windham County Home ' 127 
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Tolland County Temporary Home 37. 

Middlesex County Temporary Home. ........ 62 

New Havea County Temporary Home...... 247 

Waterbury Children's Home. . . . .... . f . . ..... 50 

New London County Home. 71 

915 



II. HOMES FOR MOTHERS AND BABIES; 



Aside from the State Farm for Women, and the Florence 
Crittenton Home, to which mothers with babies may be com- 
mitted,on delinquent charges, there are three very ( small institu- 
tions which provide shelter to mothers and babies. These are 
the following: . . - \ 

The Shelter for Women, Hartford; .... /. . .' 12 

The Barber Street' Home. ;;.'.; 10 

Home for Friendless, New Haven. 50 

. t 72 

AIL three of these Homes are of the "shelter" type, and 
admit both married and unmarried mothers with children. Two 
of these were not visited. The policy of the one included in the 
study was to find 'homes to keep the piothets and bdbies- together. 
Aside from these meagre provisions. there is no organized effort 
to provide a way for unmarried mothers to.keep their babies witb 



III. INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENTS. 

There are eight" institutions which' include in their cart 
delinquent children up to Eighteen years of age. They are as fol- 
lows: ■ ' '• ' 

Soys Approximate 

Population 
Public Control. (By Court Commitment) under 18 at ; 

,-..■. ■•■<'• ■ Commitment ^ 

.,, The Connecticut In^ustjria} School fqr Boys. 

, (receives boys under. ,16) ... .,. f .,, . • < . . . ^00 
The State Reformatory '(receives boys 

over 16) lr/?. : : .;': 1 . 1 ;. 'J;-.; . ! i:r 125 : ; 
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Private Control. 

The Connecticut Junior Republic Age 

(also non-delinquents) 14-21 50 

The Watkinson Farm School. . . . Over 21 25 

Girls 

Approximate 
Public Control Population 

The State Farm for Women, Over 16 ' 80 

(16 Babies) 

Private Corporation Maintained by State. 

The Connecticut Industrial School for 

Girls 8-16 200 

Private (Receiving per capita expenses from the 
state for committed girls.) 
The House of the Good Shepherd — 

( Under 16 admitted, over 16 committed) 200 
The Florence Crittenton Home — 

(Over 16 only) 50 



Total 1,130 



PROVISIONS FOR DELINQUENT BOYS. 

Under the present laws, boys under sixteen are sent to the 
Boys' Industrial School. After that age, if they break their 
parole or are reconvicted after discharge, they are sent to the 
Cheshire Reformatory. The result is that one-third of the popu- 
lation of the Cheshire Reformatory enters that institution be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and eighteen. It is also interesting to 
note that in a study of a large number of cases, not especially 
selected, but taken alphabetically, one-third were found to have 
previously been inmates of the Boys' Industrial School. One 
reason for this is that previous commitment to the Boys' School 
is counted against them on their court record. The larger num- 
ber of boys are committed on the charge of incorrigibility, which 
may mean anything from daylight robbery to inability to get 
along in a county home which furnishes no interest or outlet for 
their activities. From. the latter institutions they may be trans- 
ferred without appearing in court. 
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A few years ago a law was passed prohibiting young boys 
under ten from being, committed to the Industrial -School on the 
charge . of incorrigibility ; criminal conviction being required. 
The purpose of this was. to decrease the commitment of so many 
very young boys. The actual result, however, has been the conv- 
mitment of these same boys on criminal charges ; theft, burglary 
and incendiarism being applied to minor offenses. 

Plans are under way to rebuild the Boys' Industrial School. 
There has been some discussion of changing the ages of admis- 
sion and discharge. There are many factors to be considered 
in purposeful planning for this institution. Massachusetts is 
successfully placing out younger delinquents who have been con- 
victed for minor offenses. Parental schools are successfully 
coping with the truancy problem. In California an industrial 
school is being transformed into a twenty-four-hour parental 
school. Adequate probation is also reducing the numbers requir- 
ing definite incarceration. These are only some of the things 
which need to be considered before approving the expenditure 
of large funds. 

Boys who are sent to the Cheshire Reformatory become a 
part of the prison population of the state. They have a prison 
record with all that that may mean in their after lives. As, men* 
tioned before, one-third of the total admissions to that institu- 
tion are under eighteen at the time of admission. 

The Connecticut Junior Republic is a small private institu- 
tion patterned after the plan of the George Junior Republic in 
New York. It admits boys of the dependent or delinquent type, 
and also "problem cases" in which there is no economic need. 

The Watkinson Farm School, another small institution, 
admits boys of practically the same type. 



DELINQUENT GIRLS. 

The Connecticut School for Girls at Middletown admits 
girls between eight and sixteen. Occasionally a seven-year-old 
girl may be admitted. Most of the girls are committed on the 
charge of "being in manifest danger of falling into habits of 
vice." This, like the charge of incorrigibility, is a blanket charge 
and includes everything from prostitution to dependency. Simi- 
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lar to the practice of county homes in regard to boys, girls are 
also transferred to the Middletown Industrial School for 
offenses no more serious than the inability to get along in some 
one's kitchen. "If she doesn't like to work, isn't she in danger 
of falling into habits of vice?" 

The State Farm admits girls oyer sixteen, and also receives 
girls with babies, committed by the court. The babies are re*- 
tained with their mothers until they are two years old. This is 
a new institution in the process of develppment. 

The House of the Good Shepherd receives Catholic girls 
committed by the courts, and also admits girls under sixteen. 
The work is carried on in two separate divisions. This institu- 
tion is planning to erect a large congregate structure in the coun- 
try, sometime in the near future. 

The Florence Crittenton Home also receives girls over six- 
teen committed by the courts. A very few babies are also cared 
for. It will not take a girl on a second offense after discharge. 



INSTITUTIONS FOR PHYSICAL DEFECTIVES. 

Approximate 
Deaf. Population 

* The Hartford School for the Deaf. 

(Semi-Public) 172 

The Mystic Oral School. (Public Funds) . . 70 

Blind. (Semi-Public.) 

The Connecticut Institute for the Blind. ... 50 
The Farmington Home for Blind Babies. . . 20 

Crippled. .' 

The Newington Home for Cripples. (Public 

Funds) 100 

The Seaside Home for Bone Tuberculosis " 

(Public) \ 50 

Tubercular. (Public.) 

The Seaside Home for Bone and Glandular 

Tuberculosis 50* 

Undercliff Home for Pulmonary Tubercu- 
losis 113 

Total ...... ' 575 

* Same as above. 
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The study of the provisions for physical defectives is the 
part of this survey which is most uncompleted, and only a gen- 
eral statement can be made of the present situation. 

There are two institutions for the deaf as stated above 1 , the 
Hartford School, with a population in March, 1920, of 172; 110 
of whom were Connecticut residents and the remainder from 
other states ; and the Mystic Oral School, caring for seventy-two. 
The former institution is said to teach both the oral and sign 
methods, and the latter teaches the purely oral method. Both 
institutions are private and receive a per capita allowance of 
$450.00 from the State. The Hartford School has recently been 
granted an appropriation for rebuilding. The Mystic Oral 
School offered to sell to the state, and a bill was passed in the last 
Legislature authorizing the purchase to be made. However, no 
action has ever been taken, as there was no clause in the bill stat- 
ing that the property should continue to be used as a school. 
Under such an interpretation of the bill, if the purchase were 
.made/ the pupils in the Oral School would be transferred to the 
Hartford School. Exponents of the oral method decry the mix- 
ing of pupils in the two types of instruction, as the sight method 
is easier to learn and the pupil naturally follows the line of least 
resistance. 

The argument for the oral method of teaching is the fol- 
lowing : Children, through instruction begun early enough, at the 
age of three or four, develop natural speech; they can converse 
with other people and can read the lips easily ; this enables them 
to mix with others socially and in work, and lessens the danger 
of intermarriage among the deaf with the consequent possibility 
of passing along the infirmity to another generation. 

The solution of this question cannot be reached by a con- 
sideration only of building and financial expediency. It should 
be decided by educators, preferably not themselves representa- 
tives of a particular system, but cognizant of the best experience 
in other states. This question, like many others in child care, is 
to be considered in relation to other forms of care aside from 
institutional. There is a growing movement for public school 
classes for the deaf in many cities. In England small groups are 
placed in families located near schools having special classes. 
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... THE BLIND. 

Two institutions are provided for the blind. The Connecti- 
cut Institute for the Blind, which cares for both children and 
adults, and has a population of fifty ; and the Farmington Home 
for Blind Babies under the management of the Connecticut In- 
stitute, which has a census of twenty. Both are private institu- 
tions with a state per capita allowance of $450.00 for each pupil 
plus $30.00 for clothing in dependent cases. 

No investigation of either of these institutions was included 
in this study. 

While the institutions for both the blind and deaf are 
included in a state educational program, appointment being made 
for each pupil rather than commitment, their institutional care, 
provisions for living, food, diet, clothing, etc., must necessarily 
be part of the institutional supervision of the state. 



CRIPPLES. 

There are two institutions caring for crippled children, the 
Newington Home with an approximate population of 100, and 
the Seaside Home for Tubercular Bone and Glandular cases with 
a present census of about fifty. 

The former admits all types of cripples — the latter only the 
tubercular type. 

The Newington Home is a private institution receiving a 
per capita allowance from the state of $5.00 per week. 

It provides pre-operatwe, operative, convalescent and custo- 
dial care. Special education and vocational opportunities are not 
included. There is a movement on foot to secure state appro- 
priation for rebuilding the institutional plant, as this is inadequate 
in construction and equipment. 

The Seaside Home at Crescent Beach is a new institution 
under the management of the State Tuberculosis Commission. 
Heliotherapy and salt water are the chief curative factors on 
which the institution relies. Operative work is done usually in 
the New London Hospital. Educational opportunities have not 
as yet been developed. 
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The future care for the crippled children of Connecticut is 
a question which also requires consideration of the best methods 
and knowledge of the needs of the situation. Surveys in other 
localities have shown a ratio of six or seven crippled per thou- 
sand inhabitants, about half of whom are children. If the same 
ratio holds in Connecticut, the total number of crippled children 
must be between 3,000 and 4,000; not all of these, however, re- 
yuir institutional care. Many orthopedic surgeons advocate insti- 
tutional care only for tubercular cases, and very badly crippled 
types who require permanent custodial care. Fortunately there 
are only a few of the latter. In many localities special public 
school classes for cripples are organized in the vicinity of clinics 
and hospitals. In England children attending such classes are 
grouped together to the number of ten or twelve in a family 
home. This experiment has also been tried with success in a 
western city. 

Experience has demonstrated that a salt water location pro- 
duces the best results in crippled cases that are due to tubercu- 
losis. Other cases, aside from the very few requiring permanent 
custodial care, are usually treated by a short period of upbuild- 
ing when necessary, a few months of operative and convalescent 
care. 

Climate, location of schools, clinics and hospitals, home con- 
ditions, placing-out of cripples in family homes; these are some 
of the factors to be considered before rendering a decision on the 
future plans for the care of crippled children in Connecticut. 



PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS. 

The Undercliff Home at Meriden, under the management of 
the State Tuberculosis Commission, provides care for children 
suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. The present population 
is 113. No study was made of this institution. The indications 
are that there is usually a long waiting list, as tubercular children 
were found in County Homes for whom no vacancy existed. 
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MENTAL DEFECTIVES. 

Mental defectives are cared for in the following institutions : 

Approximate 
Population 

Mansfield State • Training School anl Hos- 
pital—Total children 500 

Norwich State Hospital for the Insane — 

Children under eighteen 25 

Both of these are public institutions. The former provides 
for the epileptic and all types of feeble-minded of all ages and 
both sexes. About 300 of the total census of 500 are under 
eighteen years of age. Most of the feeble-minded are of the low 
grade type, belonging to the idiot and imbecile group, having an 
average mental age of four or five years. Commitment, dis- 
charge, and parpje are practically in the hands of the probate, 
courts. 

The Norwich State Hospital for the Insane includes in its 
care about twenty-five children under eighteen. No study was 
made of their care, 
care. 

The present facilities for the care of the feeble-minded rep- 
resent one of the greatest lacks of the state in child care. 

The Mansfield Training School is being rapidly enlarged on 
the plan of 100-bed unit buildings, but there are so many low 
grade types which require permanent custodial care constantly 
on the waiting list, that it is difficult to secure entrance for the 
high grade types who require educational and industrial training 
rather than parmanent hospital care. One result of this situation 
is that the reform schools and homes for dependent children care 
for a large number of defective children who clog up their 
machinery. Another result is that these defective children are 
not receiving the training which they need to keep them from 
becoming socially and economically dependent. The few who 
can be received must be cared for with the very low grade types 
with consequent deterioration. Their plight is pitiable; some of 
them are naturally sensitive and keenly resent their placement 
with idiots. With the policy of providing healthful work for as 
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many as possible, the brighter, older children must to some ex- 
tent become the caretakers of the others. The work of minister- 
ing to these children of the low grade types is a work that re- 
quires the highest qualities of self-sacrifice, not to be expected 
of moron boys and girls. It is cruel for anyone, because of 
circumstances, to be forced into such uncongenial work. Attempt- 
ing to develop a more humane policy, the institution has paroled 
a number of these high grade defectives, but insufficient supervi- 
sion has resulted in social disaster in some case. 

None of these criticisms is in any sense a reflection on the 
management of the present institution. It is one of the cleanest, 
best managed and most humane institutions of its type known to 
the Commission. It is run on hospital principles, as it should be, 
for the type of patients which constitutes the larger part of its 
population. Educational and vocational work is attempted with 
success for a small number, but it is difficult to combine the two 
types of care. In other states some of the following plans for 
the high grade types are being adopted : a period of training fol- 
lowed by daily work outside of an institution, but residence in 
the institution continued ; a period of training followed by place- 
ment in families with very careful supervision ; residence in resi- 
dent clubs separate from the institution and employment in indus- 
trial work. 



STATISTICAL INFORMATION CONCERNING 
THE CHILDREN. 

The statistical tables on the following pages attempt to an- 
swer the questions : 

How many children are concerned? 

How old are they ? 

Why are they in institutions ? 

What nationalities are represented? 

What are their religious beliefs ? 

Are they receiving permanent or temporary care ? 

The answers to these questions naturally have a direct bear- 
ing on the kind of care that should be given to the Children, and 
should be studied in relation to the subsequent part of this re- 
port. 
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It is not claimed that all the figures are absolutely accurate. 
They are the best that could be secured under present condi- 
tions, and are reasonably true for the purpose of general propor- 
tions. In gathering them, it was necessary in many institutions 
to take the records, case by case, tracing the names from a list 
to an index and from an index to a book — looking in three or 
four places for the meagre information about each child. Only 
two institutions -had -ready statistical -tables covering the facts 
about the children, and only one of these had this information 
current through the year. 



TABLE I. 

Census of Children in Institutions. 

(Grouped by ages as far as possible.) 

, The following table gives the total population of the thirty- 
eight (38) institutions included in the study; the total popula- 
tion of the different classes of institutions, and of the individual 
institutions. For thirty (30) institutions we are able to group 
the children according to age. 

These figures are for the children resident in the various in- 
stitutions at the time of inspection, and do not include the others 
who passed through in the course of the year. 

Census of Children in Institutions Grouped as Far as Possible by Ages. 
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* Note — Two hundred and fifty additional county home children* resident in other 
institutions, are nominally under the jurisdiction of the County Home Boards. v 
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OTHER INSTITUTIONS FOR DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR PHYSICAL DEFECTIVES. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES. 
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AGE GROUPS. 



The preceeding Table I, is grouped, as far as possible, 
according to ages with the idea of showing the numbers of cer- 
tain groups as related to their needs and opportunities. The 
chart on page 22 is a summary of the table. It should be related 
to the discussion of the opportunities and lack of opportunities as 
shown in the subsequent pages of this report under "Presenta- 
tion of Facts." 



AGE REQUIREMENTS. 
(see chart on page 22.) 

TABLE II. 

Parental Condition as a Causative Factor in Admission to 
Twenty-one Institutions for Dependents. 

Table II on the following pages is the most important of 
the statistical tables in the report on Institutional Care. It is 
illuminating equally for what it does contain and for what it 
does not contain. The statistics are recorded only for children 
who fall into the dependent neglected group, and do not include 
those who reach the institution for some such definite cause as 
delinquency or defectiveness associated with themselves rather 
than with their families. All of the County Homes and thirteen 
private institutions are included. In the other institutions of 
similar type included in the study, such information either was 
not available or the figures were not secured. Such as were 
omitted would, however, make no difference in the proportion 
of the* final result with the possible exception of a larger propor- 
tion in the unmarried parentage group in private institutions. 
The institution supposed to include a large number of these chil- 
dren in its care declined to give the information. 

The following brief summary of the table discloses certain 
facts as enumerated below : 
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In In Other 

County Homes. Institutions. Totals. 

Both parents living 360— 4\y 2 % 350— 26% * 710— 32% 

Father dead 164— 19% 266— 1954% 430— 1954% 

Mother dead 197— 22J4% 511—38% 708— 31^% 

Both parents dead 48— 5#% 109— 8% 157— 7% 

Unmarried parentage 39— 4 l / 2 % 55— 4% 94— 4J4% 

Unknown .. 59—7% 64- 4*/ 2 % 123— 5tf% 

867— 100% 1355—100% 2222—100% 

The first group, "Both Parents Living," is the largest. For 
about one-half of these there was no cause stated for the admis- 
sion of the children to institutions other than the technical cover- 
ing term of "Dependent or neglected". This group equals 32% 
of the entire number, and is almost twice as large in the County 
Homes as in the private institutipns. 

The second largest group, representing 31%%, is that in 
which the mother is dead but the father living. In forty cases 
some other cause also was given. 

The third largest group, or 19Vfc%, is that in which the 
father is dead and the mother living. 

The "whole orphan" group, or 7%, including only 157 chil- 
dren, forty-eight of whom are in the County Homes, would 
seem to indicate that if there are very many orphans in Connecti- 
cut, they are not in these institutions. 

The two latter groups, the children of unmarried parents 
and those for whom no parentage was recorded, are the smallest, 
amounting to 4Vfc% and 5V£% respectively. 

The institution children as a class, therefore, involve the 
problem of families in which one or both parents are living. 

Group 1 (both parents living) apparently indicates the lack 
of reconstruction work in the home. 

Group 3 (mother dead) raises the question of care of the 
children rather than support. This was borne out by hearsay • 
information in a number of institutions in which cases were 
given, especially of Italian fathers whose wives had died* in the 
influenza epidemic, and for whom the "housekeeper" question is 
difficult. It is interesting to note that for this group the per- 
centage in public and private institutions is equal, and that this 
is the only group in which this is the case. 

Group 2 (father dead) suggests, of course, the question of 
mothers' pensions. Unfortunately if is not known how many 
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of the total of 708 are of foreign extraction. If the same pro- 
portion is true for the individual groups as for the whole group, 
at least 63% would be of foreign parentage. 

The lack of real causes disclosed in the first group (both 
parents living) shows the absence of information in regard to 
the children on the part of both the committing agencies and the 
institutions, and the lack of adequate investigation. 



(Note) : It was necessary, because of lack of definite 
figures to make some adjustments in the figures for the first 
group in regard to the ill and the insane. As it was not stated to 
which parent this applied, it was necessary to divide the figures 
according to the usual ratio. This adjustment included about 
thirty cases, and has no special bearing on the final result. 
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NATIONALITY OF PARENTS. 



Table III, "Nationality of Parents", indicates that at least a 
part of the problem of institutional children is one of assimila- 
tion in our national life. 



Nationality of Parents of Children in County Homes. 
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Nationality of Parents of Children in Other Institutions. 
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811 49 469 351 135 117 83 66 43 161 43 2328 
37% American Parentage. 63% Foreign Parentage. 
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RELIGION OF PARENTS. 

The following table on "Religion of Parents" includes less 
than one-third of the institutions, so that it cannot be considered 
conclusive. It does, however, give a general idea of the propor- 
tions of different religions represented. 

Religion of Parents. 
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LENGTH 1 OF STAY OF CHILDREN STILL REMAINING 
IN COUNTY TEMPORARY HOMES. 

The County Homes were originally intended to be used only 
as temporary homes from which children should be placed out in 
families. That they have departed far from the original inten- 
tion is shown by the following table: 

Of 867 children at present resident in the County Homes 
(not including 250 boarded in other institutions), 289, or 33 y$ 
per cent., have been retained in these Homes for periods of from 
four to twelve years. Almost one-third more have been retained 
for two or thre£ years. Because of this it is necessary to include 
these Homes in the study of institutions giving permanent care. 
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Length of Stay of Children Still Remaining in County 
Temporary Homes. 

Less 

than YEARS. 

lyr. 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 18 Totals 

9 17 11 7 5 2 1 2 5 0J1..63 

IS 38 46 30 23 16 8 5 5 2 188 

15 9 12 6 4 2 11 5 2 2 2 1 1 72 

23 23 33 20 8 8 1 3 1 223.. 127 

6 12 2 2 1 8 4 .. 2 37 

17 5 14 1 7 3 1 4 3 .. 1 .. 62 

37 64 36 27 32 19 13 10 6 1 .. 1 1 247 

1 IS 8 11 7 17 9 2 1 71 

123 183 162 110 W 75 48 27 26 10 7 7 2 867 

SUMMARY. 

Remaining 7 to 12 years 79 

.Remaining 4 to 6 years 210 

Total (4 to 12 years) 289 

Less than 4 years 578 



Total 867 



COURTS COMMITTING CHILDREN TO COUNTY 
HOMES. 

A survey of the courts that have committed 867 children to 
county homes, indicates that jurisdiction in this matter is dis- 
tributed throughout all the different courts. It is dependent 
largely on the locality. Rural counties, therefore, have more 
commitments from probate courts, and counties with cities more 
from city, police and town courts. 

Courts Committing Children to County Homes. 

Probate. City. Police. Town. Borough. Unknown. Totals. 
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PRESENTATION OF FACTS. 

In presenting the detailed findings of the investigation it has 
seemed best to adopt the policy of appraising the essential 
features of the institution rather than the institutions as com- 
plete units. It has also seemed best in discussing certain lacks or 
excellencies in the different institutions to refrain from alluding 
to the institutions by name. There are several reasons for this 
decision. Most of the institutions range in their different 
feature from excellent to bad. The mention of certain lacks, 
without a discussion of balancing merits, would not give a true 
picture of conditions. Also, there are many conditions which, 
though very bad in themselves, are not so much the responsibility 
of individual institutions as they are the faults of our whole in- 
stitutional system. 

However, since the main purpose in exposing defects is to 
secure their correction, we shall not hesitate to state frankly and 
plainly whatever conditions were found to exist. 

For instance, in stating that an institution has a death rate 
of one in five, we are not condemning that particular institution. 
The particular institution was not prepared to care for children 
of that type, but ther£ was also no other provision for them; if 
the institution had not cared for them, it is not unlikely that all 
might have died. But this does not excuse a situation approxi- 
mating conditions in a war ridden country. The responsibility 
for this rests with the community. 

We have appraised the various phases of the work of each 
institution according to their importance in the work of that par- 
ticular type of institution. They range from standard, good, 
fair, and poor, to bad. 

In each instance, we have tried to define "standard" condi- 
tions and to give illustrations of the types found in Connecticut 
institutions which do not approach "standard". 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF STANDARDS. 

There are some standards of child care which are merely the 
accepted standards of living in all the civilized world. No argu- 
ment for their acceptance in child caring institutions is required. 
The custom of years is sufficient. A statement of lacks in 
these respects carries with it its own argument. We refer here 
to such elemental things as the use of knives and forks in eating, 
the use of tooth brushes, individual drinking cups, especially 
among tubercular children, protection against fire, the separation 
of diseased persons from others, etc. 

Other standards, which have come to be accepted standards 
in rearing children individually and collectively, have grown out 
of the experience of persons engaged in the education, health 
preservation and character formation either in or outside of in- 
stitutions. A few of these standards may need some explana- 
tion and justification for those who have not been engaged in 
child care, and will be discussed later. 

All standard methods of child care have one end in view, 
namely, to prepare a child for life as a normal member of 
society ; to make him not only able to earn his living, but to live 
to the fullest development of his powers. 

Standard methods in institutions mean nothing more nor less 
than the above, They are not standards disassociated with 
ordinary living. 

Instead of devoting their energies to the development of 
children as normal human beings, some institutions devote their 
best energies to methods which have the effect of preserving the 
idiosyncrasies which are the natural result of orphanage. Even 
when the child is not an orphan by nature, the institution seems 
to try to cultivate in him all the proverbial qualities of an orphan. 
Shorn heads, depressed manners, silent meals, marching with 
hands behind backs, etc., — customs borrowed from prison 
methods, relics of the days when poverty was considered a crime 
— are still prevalent in some Connecticut orphanages and other 
institutions. 

This, however, is not the only side of the picture, and due 
credit must be given to the institutions which have progressed 
through various stages and are still progressing. 
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It will no doubt appear in the following pages as though 
defects were emphasized in preference to excellencies. The lat- 
ter were, however, noted as far as the time spent in inspection 
would permit, and if they do not appear in this report, it should 
be borne in mind that in reports, limited to certain space regula- 
tions, it is necessary to present especially those conditions that 
call for improvement. 

The necessity of the supervision of child caring institutions 
by outside authorities is generally recognized. Material com- 
modities, the possessions of individuals entrusted to the care of 
other individuals or groups of individuals, such as funds in 
banks, are under public protection. The safety of the general 
public in such matters as pure food, safe travel, health, etc., are 
matters of public control. Too often, however, children who are 
separated from their families, future citizens and wards of the 
commonwealth-, and too immature to speak for themselves, may 
be grouped together by one or more people and cared for after 
their own individual ideas, without any question or supervision 
by any public body. Not only may this be done, but it is done 
for half the institutional children of Connecticut. To be sure 
there is a law, Section 1796 of the General Statutes, the sub- 
stance of which is that every person or group of persons caring 
for more than two children, not relatives, must be either licensed 
by the State Board of Charities or chartered by the state, whether 
incorporated for the purpose or not. This law is not* enforced. 
The list of licensed institutions from the State Board of Chari- 
ties included only ten out of a total of fifty-three institutions. 
No list of private institutions was procurable. 

In many of the private institutions, the caretakers them- 
selves did not know whether they were licensed, incorporated or 
chartered, so that it was not possible to get accurate facts from 
thi$ source. Some were found to be operating purely on a non- 
capital corporation law, but not chartered or licensed as required 
by law; others were licensed as boarding homes, but neither 
chartered nor incorporated; one institution was operating under 
a charter given to another group of people for the purpose of 
caring for an entirely different type of children. 

Under such conditions, the two usual methods of supervi- 
sion, reports and inspection, can not, of course, be carried out 
effectively. 
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Reports constitute the main avenue by which the state and 
the general public should be informed of an institution's aims, 
ideals, problems, and current work with children. Many of the 
reports in this state are instead, however, a combination of "In 
Memoriam," a composite receipt, and an agricultural summary. 
In some reports there are elaborate details of vegetables pro- 
duced, but nothing definite about the progress of the children 
who presumably constitute the main business for which the or- 
ganization exists. 

Twenty-two of the thirty-eight institutions studied do not 
issue reports of any kind for the information of the public. Of 
the sixteen which do, seven are public institutions, making their 
required bi-annual report to the Legislature, three are private 
institutions supported wholly or in part by public funds, and six 
are private institutions receiving no public funds. The two lat- 
ter groups make no report to the state but issue a general printed 
report to the public. 

Annual reports covering the changes in population, and a 
limited financial report, including expenditures only, are sub- 
mitted annually by the County Homes to the State Board of 
Charities and the Comptroller. Monthly or tri-monthly lists of 
children present are also submitted for payment of board bills in 
County Homes. A few private institutions also make an annual 
report of population statistics, but a number of them did not 
know that such reports were required, in spite of Section 1798, 
General Statutes, requiring such reports and, in Section 1799, 
penalizing their omission by a fine of $25.00 a month. A daily 
report of new admissions in County Homes is also made to the 
State Department of Institutions and Agencies. Only state in- 
stitutions make a financial report. 

Local charity boards require reports from institutions only 
when under public control, such as County Homes. 

Health reports to local or state departments of health are 
not made except in cases of epidemic. 

Reports to religious organizations are made by a few insti- 
tutions. 

Inspection is the other method of supervision. At present 
there is no adequate inspection system of any kind. According 
to Section 1893, General Statutes, the State Board is required to 
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visit state institutions quarterly, and, by Section 1888, it may 
inspect other child-caring institutions. Section 1797 calls for an 
investigation of conditions before issuance of licenses, but this 
is not enforced. Although these somewhat indefinite powers 
have been granted to an official body, there has been no provi- 
sions made for enforcement or the carrying on of adequate 
work. 

A public financial audit is made every three months in state 
institutions! Some institutions have their accounts audited pri- 
vately but make a public report; the large majority have a pri- 
vate audit but make no report. In a few cases accounts are not 
audited at all. 

It will not be necessary to go into details here in regard to 
what should constitute an adequate inspection system as this has 
been stated elsewhere in the report. 

The lack of adequate health, fire, etc. inspection is shown in 
the conditions found as set forth under those topics. The whole 
report is an exposition of the need of a more adequate system. 



GENERAL ADMINISTRATION OF INSTITUTION 
FROM WITHOUT. 

A fair discussion of the General Administration of Institu- 
tions from without as carried on by the boards of management 
is limited by the fact that there was not time for sufficient inter- 
views with the members of the various governing bodies. What- 
ever statements are made here are therefore based on the results 
of their policies as shown in the methods and accomplishment 
of the institutions under their control, rather than on a knowl- 
edge of their ideals for the future. 

The different elements which combine to make up an effi- 
cient managing body are the f olowing : 

Full understanding of their Problem ; 
Active Interest in Work; 
Progressiveness ; 
Intelligent Selection of Staff; 
Co-operation with Staff; 
Payment of Adequate Salaries; 
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Sound Financial Basis and Adequate Support of 
Institution. 

These elements would presuppose such qualities as knowl- 
edge, activity, openmindedness, judgment, co-operation, business 
acumen and practicality. 

In all of these phases there are almost as many variations as 
there are institutions. Especially is this true in regard to the 
varied conceptions of their work. There are a few who still 
look on a child-caring institution as a little feudal monopoly. 
They never question the right of an individual or group of indi- 
viduals to gather children together and care for them in their 
own way without responsibility to an outside source. It would 
seem that old worn-out social and economic systems reach down 
into the present and still persist in the more slow-moving cor- 
ners of society. These groups, unaccustomed to any interfer- 
ence, resent it when the state wakes up to its duty. 

Others are cognizant of their spheres as contributing agents 
to a social program. Such bodies as these are the ones who are 
doing the most progressive work. 

An active interest in their work is manifested by almost all 
the boards. In a few institutions this interest is manifested in 
an effort to keep pace with all the best social thoughts of the 
day. In studying some institutions it is possible to see the steps 
by which they have progressed. There are others, however, in 
which one would wish that this interest were actuated more by 
a scientific spirit and love, and less by a sense of duty and bene- 
faction. Membership on a board of managers should be more 
of a social responsibility and less of a "society asset." 

Adequate support as a necessary attribute of an institution 
is one which is entirely in the hands of the governing body. Due 
to lack of information, it is not possible at this time to make an 
analysis of this question for all institutions, hence it would not 
be fair to do so for a few. Some institutions, operating on a 
feudal prerogative, were averse to disclosing their financial con- 
ditions. Others did not know enough about them, themselves. 
It was obvious that a number of institutions were either caring 
for too large a number of children on a too limited budget, or 
that there was not a wise expenditure of funds. The former 
interpretation is probably the true one. 
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To help the board of management to realize why it is neces- 
sary fer the state to know the financial condition of an institu- 
tion, a recent illustration from another state may be cited : The 
support of a certain institution decreased to such an extent that 
it was not able to purchase food and coal. The .lack of coal, 
accompanied by a cold spell, resulted in the freezing of a num- 
ber of children to such an extent that amputation of their feet 
was necessary. Nothing of this kind has been known to happen 
here, but "an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." 

The managing officials of many institutions do not visit 
other institutions, conferences, etc. sufficiently. While all ideas 
and practices are not equally appropriate for all institutions, they 
can be adapted to suit conditions, and much time, labor, suffer- 
ing, and costly mistakes can be saved by profiting by the experi- 
ence of others. 



ADMINISTRATION WITHIN INSTITUTION. 

The staff has been called the "soul of an institution." It is 
essentially the determining factor in its spirit and develop- 
ment. Whatever the ideals of the Boards of Management may 
be, it devolves on the staff to execute these ideals' and to find 
within the work itself the need and stimuli for the development 
of other ideals. To adequately fulfil this purpose certain condi- 
tions must surround the staff. It should be sufficient in number, 
properly equipped by education and temperament, supplied with 
the necessary tools for its work, and given sufficient leisure and 
salary for progress. 

What shall constitute a sufficient number is dependent on 
the ages of children, type of children, etc. In general the stan- 
dard number for children above four is considered to be one 
worker to every six or eight children. 

The following table indicates the findings in Connecticut 
institutions. We have noted the institutions which care for 
infants or children requiring hospital care, as the staff in these 
cases must necessarily be larger than where the children are 
more able to help themselves and to help with the care of others. 
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When teachers are included on the staff, this also has been noted, 
as most of them do not have duties outside of teaching, hours. 
Many of them are not resident in the institutions. A few insti- 
tutions, having a large number of older inmates (over 18), 
legitimately have a lower staff ratio. There are, however, a few 
definitely child-caring institutions, especially those under public 
control, in which the number of the staff is too small in propor- 
tion, and where older children do a much larger amount of work 
than they should do. 



Table Showing Ratio of Numbers of Workers to the Number 

of Children. 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 



Population 


63 


188 


127 


37 


62 


218 


71 


403 


90 


*47 


J516 


No. of Workers 
Caring for 
Children 


* 
3 10 


* 
4 11 


* 
4 


* 
4 


* 
2 5 


* 
5 13 


2 7 


49 


14 


9 


46 


No. of Other 
Workers 


3 


6 


4 


3 


2 


13 


2 





2 


6 


55 


Caretakers 
Approximate 


1-6 


1-17 


1-32 


1-9 


1-12 


1-16 


1-10 


1-8 


1-7 


1-5 


1-11 


Ratio 

Total Staff 


1-5 


1-11 


1-16 


1-6 


1-9 


1-8 


1-* 


1-8 


1-6 


1-3 


1-5 



PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS RECEIVING PUBLIC FUNDS. 



Population 


137 


447 


105 


46 


J103 


68 


No. of Workers Caring 
for Children 


12 


38 


14 


3 


7 


10 


No. of Other Workers. . 


12 


2 


1 








5 


Caretakers 
Approximate 


1-11 


1-12 


1-7 


1-15 


1-15 


1-7 


Ratio 

Total Staff 


1-6 


1-11 


1-7 


1-15 


1-15 


1-4 



* Includes teachers, 
t Infants cared for. 
t Hospital care. 
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PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 



Population 


57 


88 


129 


133 


56 


t 
23 


t 
102 


17 


30 


21 


25 


45 


18 


46 


No. of Work- 
ers Caring for 
Children 


9 


14 


111 


18 


5 


12 


26 


5 


4 





8 


4 


1 


8 


No. of Other 
Workers 


7 





5 


14 


3 





12 


4 





4 


1 


1 


1 





Approximate 
Ratio for 
Caretakers 


1-6 


1-6 


1-12 


1-7 


1-11 


1-2 


1-4 


\-3 


1-7 





1-3 


1-11 


1-18 


1-6 


For Total 
Workers 


l-A 


1-6 


1-8 


1-4 


1-7 


1-2 


1-3 


1-2 


1-7 


1-5 


W 


1-10 


1-9 


1-6 



A well equipped staff is one which combines within its 
members all the elements necessary for properly conducting a 
child-caring institution. Briefly summarized, the qualifications 
are those of an educator, a social worker, a child hygienist, and 
a household administrator. It is not always possible to combine 
these essentials in one person as superintendent, but when it is 
not, they should be adequately supplemented by other staff mem- 
bers. Which of these elements should predominate is dependent 
on the type of institution. An institution, for instance, caring 
for infants exclusively, should emphasize the element of child 
hygiene. But for the average institution for dependents or 
delinquents the educational point of view is pre-eminently im- 
portant in the superintendent. Added to this should be a trained 
social viewpoint. With these qualifications the ability as a 
household administrator can be acquired. 

The educational element is the one most conspicuous by its 
absence in Connecticut institutions. Especially is this true of 
some of those under public control. The number of institutions, 
either public or private, which make any pretense to supply this 
element, can be numbered on the fingers of one hand. 

Most of the workers are eveidently chosen for their ability 
as household administrators, and in this respect the institutions 
accordingly rank higher than in any other respect. 

A few superintendents, who could develop more along the 
necessary lines, are hampered because there are insufficient other 
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workers and accordingly a lack of leisure. Thus we find women 
in executive positions, who should have time to direct the spirit- 
ual life of the children, required instead to fire the large furnaces 
or raise the crops. 

This lack of sufficient leisure is a notable one in most of the 
institutions. Long hours from 6 a. m. to 9 or 10 p. m., seven 
days a week are the rule. A two weeks' summer vacation is 
generally allowed. Many workers find it very difficult to get 
away from the institutions for sufficient time to do or see any- 
thing else. The result is that they cannot attend conferences, 
visit other institutions, or even find time, to read. 

It is the exceptional institution which provides funds for 
books, magazines, or travel. There are probably five on the en- 
tire list. This isolation of the individual institutions is one of 
the reasons for lack of progress. 

In addition to these "tools" for progress, good plant equip- 
ment and labor-saving devices are necessary to enable the staff 
to function at its best. Along with this must go, of course, the 
education of the staff to make use of facilities. For instance, we 
find modern equipment such as new shower systems, drinking 
fountains, etc., but not in use at all. 

Not only are labor-saving devices necessary in the physical 
side of the institution, but in the office also. Record-keeping, and 
general clerical work are found to be carried on by century-old 
methods. 

Workers in the various institutions are faithful, earnest and 
hard-working, well-meaning and sincere as a rule. They lack 
opportunity. Each has had to gather knowledge and training 
by effort and hard experience. They have had to travel alone 
the road which all together could have traveled more quickly. 

Due appreciation must be given to those men and women 
who have given the best years and efforts of their lives and are 
still giving them. Here and there we find those who have a high 
conception of their task as builders of human souls ; these know 
the weaknesses but believe in the possibilities of those under their 
care. Through stu4y and time they do all in their power to 
develop these possibilities. The great pity is that their work 
cannot yield its just fruits because there are so many circum- 
stances and conditions outside of their control; because the 
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state and the general public have hindered rather than helped 
their efforts. 

There are other workers who look on themselves merely as 
stewards of the children's physical needs; food, clothing, etc. 
By lack of time and equipment many have been forced into this 
position. 

Both elements are necessary, but one should not prevail to 
the exclusion of the other. 

There are a few workers, fortunately only a very few, who, 
as child-caring workers, are out of their right niches, and who 
should be replaced. 

By giving the first group of workers opportunity, and the 
second group a chance to develop, and by eliminating the third 
group, the institutions could reach a high standard of personnel. 



PLANT. 

The type of institution plant, prevalent in Connecticut, is 
that known as the congregate, in which all the activities are con- 
ducted under one roof. There are twenty-five such institutions. 
Eleven others occupy one building, but are so small as to be 
numbered among the single large cottage type. Three others 
have a combined congregate and cottage system. In two of 
these, however, the separate buildings house from forty to sixty 
children and are really small institutions in themselves. There 
are no institutions at present built on the cottage colony plan, 
although a few have such plans in contemplation. One of those 
numbered among the congregate group is just now erecting a 
large congregate plant, but up to the present time has used small 
private houses in varous locations in the city. 

Thirteen institutions are located in the country, eighteen in 
cities, and seven in the suburbs of cities. Most of the city insti- 
tutions are in pleasant residential sections. In general, except 
for the inaccessibility of a few, the institutions are rather fav- 
orably located. 

Capacity. 

The important matter of the capacity of institutions is at 
present; determined by no regular rules. Whatever number of 
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children an institution decides to care for is evidently consid- 
ered its capacity. 

In other states the maximum capacity is determined by the 
dormitory space after other necessary rooms have been allowed 
for. The regulations of different states vary but provide that 
each child shall be allotted from 500 to 800 cubic feet of air space 
in the dormitories, and that there shall be at least two feet of 
passageway between the beds. For hospital and infirmary rooms 
the minimum air space permitted is usually from 900 to 1,200 
cubic feet. 

It is due to the lack of any such regulations in Connecticut 
that we find children sleeping two and three in a bed and beds 
crowded together touching each other, and a hospital room 
closely packed with a large number of children suffering from 
measles. 

Upkeep. 

With very few exceptions the institutions are in a general 
good condition of repair. 

Structural equipment and adaptability varies, however. In 
a number of cases, the plant is but poorly adapted to the type of 
children it accommodates. Some of the buildings are very old, 
others are private houses which have been adtied to in a rambling 
fashion. In one case a double frame tenement house is in use. 
A large number of the buildings were originally built for other 
purposes and have been adapted to the needs of children. This 
adaptation has not always sufficed to meet the needs. 

In most cases the plant has been used to tHe limit of its pos- 
sibilities. In a few cases this utilization has not always been 
wise. Illustrations of this are given under such other subjects 
as health, recreation, dormitories, etc. 

Sanitation, including such matters as heating, lighting, ven- 
tilating, plumbing, water supply and sewerage vary. This is a 
subject which requires considerable further study. The follow- 
ing are some of the reasons for this assertion: 

Open sewage disposal beds, breeding mosquitoes, and in 
close proximity to institutional buildings. 

Open old-fashioned toilets, out of doors. 

Limited water supply, inadequate heating system. 
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Meagre gas lighting in school rooms. 

Dormitories with insufficient windows. 

Fire protection in Connecticut institutions is a serious sub- 
ject and requires immediate attention. As already mentioned 
under the subject of "Inspection" there is practically no regular 
fire inspection. A few institutions are inspected by local depart- 
ments, and a few more by insurance companies, but even if 
recommendations are made there is no enforcing power to see 
that they are carried out. At least eighteen institutions have no 
fire inspection of any kind. 

Provisions vary from zero to good. The following are suf- 
ficient to illustrate some of the findings in this respect : 

One institution is housed in two three-storv-attic-and-base- 
ment frame dwellings, with the only means of exit a narrow 
• wooden inside stairway in front, wide enough for only one per- 
son to pass at a time, and a rear exterior wooden stairway. The 
dormitories are crowded, the staff sleeps on the upper floor, and 
the attic is filled with readily combustible material. Children 
range from infants to sixteen years. 

In another institution a new superintendent recently began 
work. One of her first duties was to ask to have the fire hose 
examined. This was found to be rotted through. It had not 
been moved from its place for three years. 

Automatic fire doors were found in one place to be so rusted 
that they could not be opened at all. 

Chemical extinguishers in many places have not been refilled 
for years. There seems to be no uniformity of idea as to the 
period within which these should be refilled. They vary from 
six months to five years. 

Firescapes, of the perpendicular ladder type with round 
open treads, are found in an institution caring for children from 
four to ten years of age. 

Narrow open fire-escapes, not accessible, in an institution 
for cripples. 

Unprotected gas jets. 

Wooden ceilings and walls around stoves and furnaces not 
protected. 

No fire-escapes and only a narrow closed wooden stairway 
leading to a third floor dormitory. 
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A hospital department on the fourth floor connected with 
an adequate outside fire-escape, but the key to the door in the 
office on the first floor. One other inside stairway, narrow and 
of wood. Door locked. 

Added to these conditions is the fact that fire drills for 
either the staff or the children are the exception. They are con- 
ducted in only four institutions, and in two of these — from the 
school rooms only, and never from the dormitories. 

• This ever-present danger of fire hanging over the heads of 
several hundred institution children is. one of the most serious of 
the institutions' questions. 

Doors that will not open, inadequate and inaccessible fire 
escapes, no fire alarm systems, flimsy wooden structures, ram- 
bling old buildings — these have been the history of fire and the 
loss of life elsewhere. May Connecticut awaken to the danger « 
before it is too late I 

The construction of institution plants shows very strongly 
the lack of central supervision in the past. With some adequate 
means of finding out the best methods many serious mistakes 
could be saved. 

It is especially necessary at this time to call attention to this 
fact because there are ten or twelve institutions which are either 
building or planning to build in the near future. 

The present method of construction is spmewhat as follows : 

1. To secure a vague idea of the number of children re- 
quiring care. (This preliminary, however, is sometimes dis- 
pensed with.) 

2. To either secure a state appropriation or to raise a fund 
among individuals. 

3. To erect a building which in architecture will partake of 
some of the features of a large hospital, a church and a hotel. 

4. Then to gather the children together and fit them into 
this general scheme. 

In the business world such methods are considered archaic 
The only reason they can be tolerated in social effort is because 
the ultimate results of such methods have not seemed as vital 
or as easily discernible as are profits in commercial enterprise. 
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DISPOSITION OF CHILD. 

The question of whether a child is properly placed in the insti- 
tution which receives him is not always the responsibility of the 
institution. In the County Homes and institutions for delin- 
quents, children are committed by the courts and the institutions 
are compelled to receive them unless the children are definitely 
feebleminded or suffering from communicable diseases. In that 
case they may be transferred to special institutions. 

Private institutions, however, may admit or refuse to re- 
ceive children according to their individual regulations. 

The private institutions are on the whole reasonably careful 
about contagious diseases, but they do admit many feebleminded 
children. In the matter, however, of knowing or caring whether 
a child should be admitted or adjusted in his own home or in 
another family home, they are very lax. 

Eleven out of thirty-eight simply receive children with no 
question as to whether or not they are properly placed. Three 
are said to have the cases investigated by other agencies. In two, 
board members are responsible for the admissions; in five, 
trained investigators are employed; seventeen receive children 
committed through courts or appointed by the state. 

Under the conditions, it is not surprising that we find feeble- 
minded children in almost all of the institutions; that there are 
nine definite cripples who need special training in a school for 
delinquents; that a deaf and dumb boy is committed by the 
courts to an institution for delinquents, and from there trans- 
ferred to another institution for feebleminded children. 

Proper adjustment within the institution includes placing 
children under the most suitable caretakers; preservation of 
family units and for special groups ; separating grades of delin- 
quency and mental defectiveness. This, again, is a matter over 
which the institutions, under the present system, do not have full 
control. 

Especially is this true in regard to the preservation of fam- 
ily units. Notably in institutions under public control, children 
over four are sent to one place and their younger brothers and 
sisters to another. Even within large institutions younger chil- 
dren of four or five are separated from their older brothers and 
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sisters. A case in point was that of an eight-year-old boy who 
had been the caretaker of his four-year-old brother since his 
mother's death. It was a long time before he could be made to 
understand that they would have to live in separate buildings and 
that he could no longer watch over his little brother. He is still 
puzzled over the ways of the world. 

The present method of separating juvenile delinquents and 
mental defectives largely according to age and committing them 
to institutions on this basis rather than on the basis of degree of 
delinquency or degree of menal defect is not only unscientific 
and wasteful but unjust to the children. Thus we find idiots and 
morons placed together, with consequent deterioration of the high 
grade types both in habits and manners. 

Boy delinquents of sixteen or seventeen, committed some- 
times for small offences, may be daily associates of hardened 
criminals of twenty-five. A truant of eight may live with a 
pickpocket of fourteen. 

Follow-up care after a child leaves an institution, while an 
essential part of every institution's activities, is not sufficiently 
recognized in practice in Connecticut. Such work is vital, first, 
because the thild needs the guidance and help of the institution, 
second, because it is only by a knowledge of the results of its 
methods that an institution can tell whether or not it is following 
the best ones. There are different ways of carrying on after-care 
work. Some institutions do it through one or more paid agents ; 
others turn the work over to Big Brother; Big Sister, or other 
volunteer organizations, etc. Delinquent children are usually 
followed up by a separate parole board or parole agents on the. 
staff of the particular institutions. The last mentioned practice 
is the only formal one existing in Connecticut. 

In a few institutions the children occasionally return to visit 
or write letters, but this is left to the initiative of the child instead 
of being considered an active function of the institution. One 
or two have begun an active investigation to find out what has 
become of former wards. 

The after-care work as maintained by County Homes will 
hot be discussed here, as it is covered in detail in the report on 
"Placing Out." 
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In no institutions are there any Alumni Associations or 
records of children after they have gone out. 

Parole work for delinquents is limited by the larger number 
of cases under the care of one worker, and also by the distances 
to be covered. Especially is this true for the boys. The parole 
workers in general are well equipped with high ideals of their 
work, but are prevented by limits of both time and money from 
doing the work in the way they themselves would like to do it 
and the way it should be done. It need not be stated that this is 
false economy. The whole system of parole is one that requires 
further study in Connecticut and a consideration of best methods 
in use elsewhere. 

Preserving right relations of child with his own people. 
When a child enters an institution he still remains an integral 
part of a family, except in the few cases in which there are no 
living parents or relatives. The general statistics of population 
show that only 7% of the total census of institutions for depen- 
dents are full orphans, and even these may have relatives. The 
policy of a larger number of the institutions is to regard the 
child and not the family as the social unit, not realizing that a 
child's best interests are conserved by treating him as a member 
of the natural unit of society. This is true to some degree of 
every institution, although all the conditions are not under the 
individual institution's control. 

Maintaining right relations of a child with his family in- 
cludes: (1) Correspondence and visits with parents and rela- 
tives; (2) rehabilitation of the family when possible*; and (3) 
the development of an attitude of love and respect on both sides. 

Visits of parents and relatives can be encouraged by pro- 
viding comfortable receptton rooms, giving the parent a cordial 
welcome, -and adjusting visiting days and hours to the free 
hours of the parents, and the methods of travel. One % institution 
carries this out beautifully. Parents and relatives are consid- 
ered the guests of the home instead of charity dependents, with 
the result that they are very amenable to suggestions coming 
from that institution. In some other institutions comfortable 
receiving rooms are at the disposal of guests; one institution 



* Ordinarily this responsibility should not be laid on the institution 
but on some other agency. 
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even going as far as to provide individual drinking cups. In 
some other places, no reception rooms for informal visiting are 
provided, and the barren play rooms are occasionally used. 
Many institutions have only a week-day visiting day; Sundays, 
holidays and Saturday afternoons being restricted, with the re- 
sult that a worker must usually take off time. 

It is also a function of the institution, except in special 
cases, not only to encourage but to compel correspondence be- 
tween children and parents. 

It will be said that there are many parents and children who 
should be permanently, or temporarily at least, separated. This 
is admittedly true for some cases, but not for the majority. It 
was said in one of the County Homes that it is a definite regula- 
tion of these institutions to allow no parents to visit children 
after they have been placed in family homes, and that there is 
no deviation from this rule. Occasionally, of course, a parent 
may locate a child. A case in point is that of an Italian man, 
very devoted to his children, who, on the death of his wife, was 
compelled to place the children in an institution becduse he was 
not able to give them the necessary care. He visited the children 
regularly and was very fond of them, and when he was told that 
they would be placed out in separate homes and that then he 
could no longer visit them, he remonstrated and pleaded. 

A dying mother had some children in a County Home and 
some in a private institution. The private institution arranged 
to have the children visit the mother several times before she 
died. The County Home children went only once. 

A widowed mother sick in a sanatorium, compelled to place 
her children in a County Home, and unable after her recovery to 
do any more than support herself, may find, under conditions in 
Connecticut, that her children are placed out and she can not see 
them again until they are eighteen. 

Such a procedure was regarded as one of the most inhuman 
features of the slavery question. It needs no further comment. 
Fortunately, the humanity of the caretakers militates against a 
frequent occurrence of this practice, but their only recourse is 
not to place out the children. 

As the Commission has repeatedly stated with emphasis, 
the ideal solution of child problems, where home conditions are 
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the cause, is the rehabilitation of the original home. In Connec- 
ticut almost nothing is done in this direction. The existing sys- 
tem seems to carry the implication that the responsibility for this 
work, so far as there is any, rests with the institutions. But in 
fact the very nature of such work makes it inappropriate for 
institutional administration. No institution, as such, is fitted 
to undertake the rebuilding of families. Connecticut stands in 
urgent need of competent agencies for this work. The need of 
the family may sometimes be. an economic, sometimes a social, 
and often a health reconstruction. By effective work in this re* 
gard, the length of a child's residence in an institution may be 
appreciably shortened, the home made fit to receive him, and a 
large number of families raised to a higher social level. The. 
present method is unscientific. It is palliative only, treating the 
effect rather than the cause. 

The necessity of fostering or actively developing an attitude 
of love and respect on the part of both parents and children is 
one not generally recognized. 

Dependent children especially need to feel that they belong 
to some one and that they have people who care whether they 
succeed or fail. The importance of the family concept in mental 
growth is one recognized by all psychologists. To quote a recent 
writer on the subject: "In every dependent child there are 
present the genetic elements of a mental disorder based on the fact 
of family break-down. The psychology of the dependent child 
is potentially a pschopathology and as such it must be met if the 
dependent child is to have a fair chance of development into a 
successful citizen." In practical experience every one has met 
persons whose lives have been greatly influenced by varying fam- 
ily traditions. 

The children themselves are the greatest exponents of 
this argument. A small freckled- faced seven-year-old boy in 
one of the large institutions for dependent children called every 
Monday in the office and asked to have the pennies his father 
had left for him either deposited in his bank envelope or 
given to him. He announced to the other children that his father 
called every Sunday; and in reply to the question, "What does 
your father look like?" he replied, "Just like me, just like 
me." As it happened, he was a neglected waif with no friends 
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or relatives, and had felt the necessity of manufacturing a dream 
father. 

For delinquent children the necessity of building a healthy 
family tradition is even more important. They are often doubly 
handicapped with both the dependency and delinquency states of 
mind. 

It is true that in a large number of cases the delinquency 
condition originated in the family, but it is also true that these 
family conditions, when no actual degeneracy exists, can often 
be adjusted by adequate rehabilitation. 



INFORMATION CONCERNING CHILD. 

The assertion that each institution which assurfies the care 
of a child should obtain and keep as much information as possi- 
ble concerning that child should need no arguments. This is a 
routine procedure even in purchasing horses. How much more 
important should it be in regard to human beings with all the 
complexities of our racial, social and economic life. And yet 
many of the institutions of Connecticut have realized their re- 
sponsibility in this respect so little that record-keeping is prac- 
tically their weakest feature. 

Record-keeping is regarded by some people as merely a 
matter of form, something hot related to their work in a human 
way. But every business man knows that an industry could hot 
survive very long without adequate recording of its work. 

Preserving the identity of a child is important, and can only 
be done through adequate records. 

The extreme importance of preservation of identity is not 
realized by some people who have regarded the question only in 
its superficial manifestations. Thus we find a County Home 
■superintendent changing a surname to one entirely different 
because he found difficult the spelling and pronouncing of the 
right name. The name was so changed on the books that the 
original could not have been found by anyone save the superin- 
tendent himself. 

We find also that children of unmarried parents may be 
placed out in families for adoption, and may grow up without 
the slightest knowledge of their own name or parentage. It is 
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frequently said "some children are better off without knowing 
about their parents." This is a question, however, which no one 
human being has a right to decide for any other. How such a 
policy may work out is demonstrated in localities where studies 
of feeble minded have been made. In a southern state, a brother 
and a sister were placed out while very young. Later they met 
and married and were the progenitors of a tribe of feeble- 
minded individuals who cost the state many thousands of dollars. 

Racially, a child does not stand alone in one generation. 
He belongs through his blood to the past and to the future, and 
no one can disregard this fundamental law without being re- 
sponsible for whatever the destroying of identity may involve. 

Socially, every person has the right to know about his own 
people, whether good or bad. 

Economically, the proving of identity is necessary for in- 
heritance, membership in many organizations, and service in 
many fields. 

To preserve the identity of a child we need to have some 
means of finding out about him. For this a thorough investigation 
is necessary. Such investigation cannot be made the business of 
everybody and anybody, but in order to produce results must be 
made by persons especially trained for the work. We would not 
expect a physician to investigate an obscure real estate title, nor 
a lawyer to diagnose an obscure physical defect. 

The following cases are typical of conditions found by the 
Commission : In one institution it was necessary to ask the chil- 
dren themselves for their ages, length of residence, etc. 

In another about half the names were recorded in a very 
illiterate handwriting, misspelled and barely legible. 

The custom in many institutions is to take pride in "remem- 
bering" about the different children. However, the practice of 
using the memory of one person as a repository for valuable in- 
formation is one now obsolete in other lines of' work. 

The record forms which were found in the thirty-eight in- 
stitutions present all varieties from alphabetical card files and 
case records to cumbersome ledgers and five-cent copy books. 

Aside from the need of accurate records for the sake of the 
children, an institution needs to have information recorded in 
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order to determine the results of its work. Especially is this 
true of after-care -records. 

For the protection of the children, records should be open 
at all times to authorized* official supervision. The state, and 
not a private individual or group of individuals, is ultimately 
responsible for each child deprived of his natural guardianship, 
and only by access to the records can state officials be certain that 
each child is receiving the kind of care his particular case de- 
mands. 



PHYSICAL CARE. 

Physical care of children in institutions is perhaps one of the 
most important phases of the work. Sufficient and suitable 
food, cleanliness, and proper clothing are a basis for the bodily 
health which, in turn, is the foundation for mental and character 
development. 

As mentioned before, there are certain standards of living 
which need no argument other than the fact of their maintenance 
in oil self-respecting communities. Sometimes in an emergency 
period of disaster, war, flood, or fire, it is necessary to lower these 
standards. Sad to relate, these lowered emergency standards 
of living are the rule and routine of life in many Connecticut 
child-caring institutions. 

Children in Connecticut institutions do not starve; like 
Oliver Twist; they do not freeze, and they are washed. But 
how the necessities of warmth, food and shelter are met is 
another question. 

Three times every day, a thousand children in Connecticut 
institutions march in single file, some with their hands behind 
their backs, into dark gloomy dining rooms. They climb over 
the backless benches and, in groups of thirty to fifty, eat their 
soupy food with spoons from battered and chipped enamel plates 
ranged along the oilcloth covered tables. The gloomy silence is 
only broken by the noise of the dishing of the food from the 
heavy kitchen pails, and an occasional admonition to a whisper- 
ing delinquent. Modern prisons are relegating such methods to 
the ash heap. 
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At least a thousand of the institution children every morn- 
ing wash in long metal troughs filled with the same unchanged 
water. They wipe on the same towel with their fellows until it 
becomes too wet. A few of the older ones brush their teeth if 
they are so inclined. There are occasional combs to be used in 
common by the group whose heads are not shorn. In some 
places the comb is chained to the wall. 

Among the children who wash in the same water and dry on 
the same towels are some with impetigo, some with ringworm 
and some with manifestations of congenital syphilis. 

The above is a general picture, true for many institutions of 
the state. But it is not the whole picture. There are better con- 
ditions and there are worse. There are a few institutions in 
which the children eat carefully selected food at small round or 
square tables, polished and with doilies or tablecloths; where 
they all have individual towels, wash cloths, tooth brushes, 
combs and brushes, etc., and are taught to use them. On the 
other hand there are places where a few children must eat stand- 
ing up, without even the backless benches to sit on, and where 
their noses or eyes are just on a line with their plates. 

There are institutions where children sleep in small single 
rooms, some with small dormitories for three or four, others 
with dormitories for ten to fifty. There are dormitories with 
windows at both sides and single beds carefully placed two feet 
apart to give a maximum of air. There are others where two 
and three children sleep in one small single bed. There are 
short cribs in which long growing boys of ten to fifteen years 
curl up, with the consequent danger of rounded shoulders and 
curved spines. A few children, but fortunately only a few, sleep 
every night in top floor dormitories infested by vermin, as attested 
by the condition of the bed linen. Above their heads the loosened 
and broken plaster is ready to fall, and around the room are large 
holes for the occasional rat. 

Unsanitary, old-fashioned, open toilets, condemned by 
health authorities, are still in use in a few institutions. Some- 
times, too, in the summer season, the dining rooms, kitchens and 
dormitories are filled with flies. 

Food. There is probably no question but that the children 
of the institutions get sufficient food, measured merely by quan- 
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tity ; they do not, however, get enough of the right kinds of food. 
First, and most important, is the large amount of soft, soupy food 
they receive, suited to the needs of toothless old people or 
infants — "spoon vittles" such as are necessary when only spoons 
are furnished. Knives and forks are rarely used in some places, 
and in others not at all. 

Next in order is the use of great quantities of white bread. 

In some institutions an apple or an orange is a Thanksgiv- 
ing or Christmas occurrence. In many cases fresh vegetables 
are almost never served. 

Such a diet is lacking in minerals and nitrogenous food; it 
is starchy and monotonous, and while it may produce fat, it does 
not build muscle and bone, nor does it furnish the elements 
necessary to produce strong teeth. 

The planning and preparation of such meals requires but 
little brain power, and it cultivates still less in the children. The 
usual evening meal is commonly a cup of milk and a great quan- 
tity of white bread and crackers for each child. In analyzing 
the diet of one institution, it was found to contain six times the 
necessary amount of white bread, to the exclusion of better 
foods. 

Even in institutions with otherwise first-class physical con- 
ditions, the food is starchy and heavy, and the caretakers won- 
der why the children are lacking in energy and initiative. A 
weekly dose of cascara for all children is considered necessary in 
one large institution. 

Credit must be given to most of the institutions in that tea 
land coffee are replaced by milk and water. 

In many cases children under six years of age have prac- 
tically the same diet as children of ten and sixteen. 

Some officials are inclined to boast of the quantity of milk 
the children receive, on the assumption that its use corrects all 
other errors. 

There exist some quaint food customs which should be men- 
tioned. The Sunday dinners are especially unique ; rice and milk 
constitute the usual meal in one place, and in another each child 
receives a pie. While the pie is perhaps acceptable to the boys 
»for whom it is intended, it can hardly be considered a balanced 
meal. Fortunately these same children have better balanced din- 
ners on week days. 
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That suitable food can be served is demonstrated by a few 
of the institutions where it is done at practically the same cost 
as unsuitable food, simply by using mental effort. 

Clothing. Clothing, in some institutions, is plentiful, attrac- 
tive and in good condition. The girls wear dresses of different 
styles and colors, and bright colored hair ribbons. 

Fortunately, most institution children in Connecticut no 
longer wear uniforms. In one institution where thty do, the 
clothing is not strictly uniform, as there are several thanges. 

However, in a few institutions, especially in some of the 
County Homes, the clothing is faded, worn and patched much 
beyond the needs of economy. Beauty is an essential in a 
child's life, and ugly worn-out clothing will not help to build up 
a proper feeling of pride in his personal appearance. 

In a few institutions, night clothing is not supplied, and 
boys are required to sleep in the underclothing worn during the 
day. 



HEALTH. 

The statement that physical health is the most important 
quality which an institution should give and protect in the chil- 
dren under its care would doubtless meet with agreement from 
every institutional head in the state, and yet it is in this respect 
that the general laissez-faire policy of many of the institutions is 
most evident. 

This neglect is not due to a lack of effort and faithfulness 
but rather to a lack of information concerning the best methods. 
As a result we find heads of institutions struggling single-handed 
with epidemic after epidemic; rubbing salve on skin affections 
for years, and laboring with disciplinary and educational prob- 
lems which have their origin in defective health. 

The present methods are wasteful — wasteful of children's 
lives ; wasteful of children's strength ; wasteful of their chances 
of developing to their best ; wasteful of the energy and strength 
and sometimes the lives of those who care for them, and waste- 
ful of the money spent on their care. We spend money on train- 
ing and education which the children have not the physical 
strength to assimilate. No one would think of training a horse 
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with a sore foot for the race track, and yet similar folly is being 
carried out every day with the children. 

Children come into the institutions from all parts of the 
state ; from city tenements and from country farms ; from con- 
ditions of poverty, disease and neglect. It is but reasonable to 
suppose that the health of this group would be somewhat lower 
than that of the population at large. 

The following is a general picture of what happens to a 
child entering most of the institutions : 

Admission Examination. In seven institutions there are no 
-questions asked about his health or health conditions in his 
former surroundings. He is given no examination, but immedi- 
ately is placed with the other children. In seven other institutions 
he may be "looked over" by a matron. In ten it is necessary for 
him to bring a statement from a home physician, saying he is 
free from contagious disease. In fourteen he is given some kind 
of a physical examination shortly after his arrival. In about five 
institutions this examination is complete, that is, the child is 
stripped for the examination, which includes the following : heart, 
lungs, eyes, ears, nose, throat, skin, posture, teeth. Laboratory 
tests may be included. In the balance of the fourteen institutions 
the examination is not so thorough but relatively complete. 

Subsequent Examination. Regular and thorough subse- 
quent examinations are given in only six institutions. In eight 
institutions there are subsequent examinations of a superficial 
nature or- given only when some special defect brings a child to 
notice. 

'In a number of institutions a semi-annual examination is 
mandatory by law for tuberculosis. The examinations evidently 
vary greatly according to the physician giring them. Some cases 
were found where two or three physicians spent as many days 
in examining the children of one institution. In another, on the 
other hand, all of the children were examined in one or two 
hours. Sometimes the children were stripped and examined on 
the bare chest with a stethoscope. In other cases they were sim- 
ply "looked over" fully clothed. As one physician is said to 
have expressed it, "I can tell by the way a child walks across the 
room whether or not he has tuberculosis." Scales for weighing 
and measuring children are found in only a few places. 
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Medical Attendance. In sixteen institutions there is a rea- 
sonable standard of medical attendance. In about half of these 
there is regular attending or resident physician. In the others, a 
physician is on call, and is called promptly and whenever neces- 
sary. 

In seventeen institutions a physician is on call but is not 
called in sufficiently to make him a preventive force. 

Five institutions try to manage with "home remedies" and 
physicians only in extreme cases. 

Specialists' Care. Among such a large grolip of children 
there are many who need some type of special care. There are 
defects of eyes, ears, throat and bodily structure which must be 
remedied as a basis for further constructive health work. It is 
difficult to learn the extent of such work because so few institu- 
tions have records of any description. Some of the institutions 
are up to standard in this respect ; others care only for the more 
obvious cases. 

On the other hand there are institutions where the initial ex- 
amination has revealed serious defects, but where no corrective 
measures are taken. The third class of institutions is that in 
which defects are neither sought for, found, nor corrected. The 
larger number of institutions belong in this group. The County 
Homes, as a group, are perhaps the most delinquent in this re- 
gard. 

Records. Adequate health record-keeping is a standard at- 
tained by eight institutions. Nine others have some form of rec- 
ords, including good systems that are not used, incomplete sys- 
tems, and simple notations. Twenty-one have not the slightest 
semblance of health records. This lack makes it very difficult to 
determine just what has been accomplished. The memory of 
those in charge is the only means of ^knowing a child's physical 
history when he becomes ill. 

Laboratory tests are a routine measure in four institutions; 
in a few more they are given when specially indicated. In the 
large majority no matter what" the indications, no tests are ever 
made. 

Dental Care. Dental care is a phase of a general health pro- 
gram approved with reservations by even the most conservative. 
There are, of course, a few shortsighted individuals who feel that 
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dental work is a luxury, something, for instance, "a little above 
the necessities of county home children." 

Dental care, from the most elementary provisions to the 
ideal, may be divided into the following grades: 

1. Extraction to relieve toothache. 

2. Cleanings and fillings to preserve teeth and prevent 

further decay. 

3. Root canal treatments and fillings. 

4. Remedying such defects as faulty occlusion, impacted 

teeth, diseased gums, etc. 

5. The care of temporary teeth and the development of 

proper occlusion. 

Dental records should be kept, preferably individual mouth 
charts, as a guide for future work. 

Individual dental records are kept in only three of the insti- 
tutions studied. In a few more institutions, the bills presented by 
the dentist were the only visible record of work. 

While the time was too limited to make an examination of 
the mouths of all the children, a few were noted. A large num- 
ber of institutions fall into, the class of those who do remedial 
•extraction work. There are a few, however, which do not even 
do this much, leaving it to the relatives outside to have the child 
cared for when he is removed. 

. . From the dentists' bills it was evident that a fair number of 
institutions have all children examined once a year, and neces- 
sary work done. Beyond this point it is a rare exception for any 
institution to go. 

The good effect on nutrition and general development of 
the last two stages listed has been, often demonstrated. Special- 
ists in reform work have frequently found, for instance, that 
impacted teeth were a source of irritation, sometimes directly 
responsible for delinquency, and the correction of such defects 
has resulted in a change of character. 

Mental Examinations. Mental examinations in institutions 
are given usually in response to a request from some outside 
source. A few institutions have made requests for a complete 
study of all the children under care. The procedure in most of 
the institutions is to have only very obvious defectives examined 
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for the purpose of transfer to the Mansfield Training School. As 
a result, the mental defective problem is a serious one in most of 
the institutions. 

Admission Quarantine, Isolation Facilities, Control of In- 
fectious and Contagious Diseases. The health requirements dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraphs are applicable to the care of 
children anywhere. We come now to a discussion of conditions 
most essentially applicable to the care of children in large groups. 
The question of admission quarantine, isolation facilities, and the 
control of infectious and contagious diseases are so interrelated 
that it is necessary to discuss them together. 

Twenty-five institutions maintain no admission quarantine, 
while six have a semi-quarantine, to be described later. Six 
more segregate only suspicious cases. One segregates all new- 
comers for a period of two weeks. 

Fourteen institutions have no facilities whatever for isolat- 
ing suspicious case; four have adaquate facilities. Five others 
have suitable facilities which are not properly used so that they 
can be available in an emergency. Ten have insufficient provi- 
sion for, isolation. 

Infectious skin diseases and various contagious diseases are 
not segregated quickly enough to prevent spreading. 

One institution places all its newcomers with the children 
under six, segregating them from the other group. Whether 
this practice is based on the idea that children under six are not 
susceptible to infection is not known. 

In another, newcomers are housed in the same building as 
the more serious delinquent offenders. Certainly it is not to be 
supposed that hardened offenders are immune to contagion, nor 
is the special risk of infection an appropriate disciplinary meas- 
ure. On the other hand, it is the worst possible procedure to put 
newcomers of all grades of delinquency in immediate associa- 
tion with extreme cases. 

One institution has a nice little infirmary where a new child 
may sleep at night. He spends the daytime with children recov- 
ering from contagious diseases. While he plays with these chil- 
dren, the well children, who occupy the same room, are sent out- 
doors. 
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One institution rents out its hospital building. While this 
may help to solve the housing problem, it cannot be recommended 
as a part of an adequate health program. 

The vital nature of this discussion on health, covering reme- 
dial, constructive and preventive measures, may not appear to 
everybody. To those not familiar with health problems among 
large groups of children, some of the standards may appear to 
be unrelated to actual life. 

The following general pictures and illustrations of condi- 
tions may serve to make these standards more real : 

A child entering any one of twenty-five institutions has as 
many chances of contracting contagious diseases as there are new 
children entering the institution. His chances of contracting 
contagious diseases are not the same as if he were living in a 
outside community. They are multiplied by the number of com- 
munities from which the new children come. 

That the above is no idle supposition is demonstrated by the 
amount of contagion found in making the inspection. It should 
be borne in mind, too, that study was made at a time of the year 
when contagious diseases are the least prevalent. 

In one institution three different visits were made in the 
course of the year, and at each inspection a different epidemic 
was in progress. At each time the larger number of the children 
were affected, which means that many children suffered with 
influenza, whooping cough and measles all in one year. This 
condition of epidemic is by no means limited to one institution. 
During the past year scarlet fever, diptheria, chicken pox, 
whooping cough, and measles were prevalent in a number of in- 
stitutions. 

The popular belief that some of these so-called harmless 
children's diseases are not serious and do not leave lasting results 
is exploded by the after-effects found. To illustrate: In one 
county home two brothers were admitted. Shortly after admis- 
sion one developed scarlet fever. In a short time most of the 
children in the institution were afflicted. One little girl's eyes 
were seriously affected. For weeks one eye, swollen and pro- 
truding, hung out on her pillow. The doctors did not operate, 
hoping that nature would take care of it and let the eye go back 
to position. It did, but the sight was permanently lost. The 
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other eye was saved only by great care. The other children re- 
covered. There were no other such spectacular effects, but we 
do not know what trail of other weaknesses that epidemic may 
have left behind, or what weaknesses the many other epidemics 
during the year may have left behind them. Everywhere, in 
going to different institutions, we find here a child who has been 
mentally defective, since some serious attack, and there another 
with a running ear, and still others with weakened eyes or defec- 
tive hearing or spines curved from whooping cough. And still 
the awful waste of health goes on without even rudimentary 
precautions. Without making a thorough physical survey of all 
institutions we cannot tell what conditions have been left with 
the children, but that one little girl with her sightless eye cries 
out against a system of which she is the innocent victim. 

In one children's home, many of the children are affected 
with impetigo. For several years the institution has not been 
able to wipe it out. Needless to say, this is one of the institutions 
with common towels, children bathed in the same water, three , 
sleeping in the same bed, etc. 

A rapid spread of a peculiar skin affection followed the 
appearance of a new child. All the children were treated with 
an anti-syphilitic salve, and all cases cleared up under this treat- 
ment. The statement was made in this place that syphilis was 
not considered contagious. A child, with an active case of ac- 
quired syphilis, with open lesions, mingled with other children 
for four weeks before being examined by a physician.. 

A small boy, in a crowded and unsanitary institution, be- 
came very ill with a cough and was so weak that he had to be 
carried around by the matron, to the neglect of the other chil- 
dren. Two weeks after his admission to a hospital, he died of 
tuberculosis. No doctor had been in attendance previous to his 
removal. Some children with similar coughs are still with the 
other children. 

In another institution the semi-annual examination for 
tuberculosis revealed forty-seven cases, mostly of the pulmonary 
type. This was almost a quarter of the entire populaton. 

A baby entering some of the institutions has only a bare 
chance of surviving. We do not know what the actual death 
rate is for babies in these institutions, but we can give the fol- 
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lowing figures: In one institution one-fifth of all the children 
entering there in a certain number of years, died. Children en-? 
tered at all ages, while most of the deaths were among the babies, 
so that it is reasonable to suppose that from 50% to 75% died of 
all babies admitted under one year of age. 

In another institution forty-six died out of 400 present dur- 
ing the year. Since many of these children also were older, and 
the deaths were among the babies, the indications are that there 
was probably a 50 per cent, death rate, or higher for babies under 
one year. These are the figures. We make no comment, no 
criticism on the institutions. That they are to blame is not 
proved. But surely something is wrong with a system that 
allows such a wastage of human life. 



EDUCATION. 

The problem of "Education" in child-caring institutions 
is more intensified than it is for children in their homes. Insti- 
tution children, taken in the mass, are apt to suffer more from 
physical, mental and psychical defects than other children, as a 
result of the same causes which have brought them into the in- 
stitution. It is also usually necessary for them to earn their liv- 
ing and to take care of themselves in a social community at an 
earlier age than the average child. 

For these reasons an institution child should be given more 
than the usual opportunity offered other children. In the aver- 
age child-caring institution of Connecticut the reverse is true. 

It will be generally agreed that a child should learn the use 
of his muscles and senses, that he should learn to think, that he 
should learn to distinguish between right arid wrong, that he 
should be taught to earn his living, and that he should know how 
to use his leisure time. 

To meet these needs, there is necessary kindergarten or 
play-school training for little children, standard elementary and 
advanced education, religious and moral training, prevocational 
and vocational training, and avocational opportunity. 

The child-caring institutions of Connecticut differ greatly 
in the emphasis they place on these phases of education. 
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Kindergarten or some type of playschool training is es- 
pecially necessary for the institution child. Being one of a large 
number, he does not have the s$une opportunity to develop his 
sensory and motor centers as a young child in a family, who is 
usually a centre of interest. Even in the poorest homes there 
is a great deal in the environment to awaken his interests. In an 
institution he is one of a mass without such stimuli. The child 
between three and six is not ready physically or mentally to sit 
still in a class room five hours a day, laboriously learning to make 
small muscle movements in learning to write or focusing his eyes 
on the printed page. The average institution child under six in 
Connecticut has either that or he is left to grow stupid. Out of 
twenty-five institutions caring for children of three or four 
to six years, four maintain kindergartens; four send chil- 
dren to outside kindergartens at five years, and three have some 
directed play supervision with training quality. In fourteen, 
these small children either enter the first grade or do nothing. 
In almost all of the County Homes young children enter the first 
grade at four or five and are compiled to sit for full school days 
an seats not adjusted to their size. 

Elementary education, as mentioned before, is the subject 
in which the institutions probably reach a higher standard than 
they do in any other phase of their work. One of the best feat- 
ures of this is that the majority of schools are connected with 
the state educational system. In eleven institutions children go 
out to public or parochial schools, and ten schools within the in- 
stitutions are under the supervision of the State Department of 
Education. Nine pther institutions, principally those caring for 
delinquents and mental or physical defectives, maintain separate 
institution schools. 

The teachers are usually normal school graduates and are 
apparently interested in their work. The majority of them are 
doing good work under discouraging conditions of which the 
following are typical : 

Classes which are too large; too many grades in one class; 
poorly lighted class rooms ; and children of varying mental levels. 

The greatest criticism to be made of the elementary school 
work is that it is not sufficiently correlated with the other phases 
of institutional life, and is not stimulated by some objective 
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other than itself, such as preparation for and hope of further 
training. 

Retardation, based on the method oi Ayres and other 
authorities, which consider children retarded at the age of eight 
in the first grade, etc., was found to range from 22% to 95%. 
A retardation of 60% was the highest found in an institution 
school under the supervision of the Department of Education. 
This, however, did not include a special retarded class, the first 
grade and those over fourteen who had been taken out. The 
retardation in this case with these special groups would probably 
have been higher. The institution school in which the retarda- 
tion was 95% had only two children of standard rank out of a 
total of 282. 

It is to be regretted that not only does academic education 
end with the seventh or eighth grade, according to which the in- 
stitution provides, but also only a small proportion of the chil- 
dren evidently reach this point. 

Advanced education is ajclosed door to the average institu- 
tion child in Connecticut. Twenty-five children, resident in 
Connecticut institutions, are either attending high school or tak- 
ing high school subjects. Only two institutions provide such 
instruction. Six others allow children of very special aptitude 
to attend other schools. A few more have children under care 
outside of the institutions who are encouraged to attend high 
school. There are 537 children over fourteen and under eighteen 
within the institutions; 365 more are between eighteen and 
twenty-one. 

It could not be learned that any former institution wards 
are at present attending college, although a few have done so in 
the past. 

The need of providing vocational training for children who 
must go out at an early age to earn a living is no longer a mooted 
question. A child must work either with his mind or with his 
hands or both. As has been shown in the preceding paragraphs 
the average institution child does not have enough opportunity 
in advanced education to make him able to compete commer- 
cially with others in purely mental pursuits. It is to be re- 
gretted that this is so, because institution children, like other 
children, are sometimes able in the one line and sometimes in 
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the other. Neither type is superior to the other. They are sim- 
ply different. Hence vocational training should be adapted to 
meet the needs of both types. 

Under the term vocational training we include every form 
of training in which a child is given sufficient konwledge to 
earn his living above the rank of unskilled work. 

Prevocational training is that type in which a child learns 
something about the principles of one or more occupations, the 
use of tools and the use of his muscles, but does not learn a 
trade in its entirety. 

At the present time such types of training are almost at the 
zero point in the institutions for dependent children. Institu- 
tions for delinquents and defectives offer somewhat better oppor- 
tunities, but the need in these institutions is much greater, be- 
cause of both the age and type of the children. The ratio of the 
actual training given to the need for it, is not much higher than 
it is in institutions for dependents. 

The present method of turning the institution child out to 
earn his living with no equipment is cruel. A survey of a large 
number of child-caring institutions leaves a very strong impres- 
sion that the aim and object of these institutions is to replete the 
ranks of the drudgery workers. 

The following is a general picture of conditions : Of twenty- 
two institutions having in their care children between the ages 
of ten years and sixteen or eighteen years, only one offers any 
vocational opportunity within the institution. Three send some 
children out to trade schools or to public schools where they 
have some prevocational or vocational opportunities. Even in 
these institutions, only a very few selected ones have this chance. 

The house and farm work in the average institution has not 
even prevocational value. A girl taught to cook the usual insti- 
tution meals in quantities to feed from 50 to 400, and to wash 
enamel dishes, etc., cannot be expected to know much about 
housekeeping in the average home. The training of a boy is 
approximately the same; he may wash dishes and polish floors 
and in some cases do the drudgery work of a farm. The girl 
learns nothing about the art and science of housekeeping; the 
boy nothing of the science of farming. Neither go out as skilled 
workers, but simply as "hands". If they do not easily adjust 
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themselves to the position of menials in the homes in which they 
are placed, they may be transferred to institutions for delin- 
quents on the charge either of "incorrigibility" or "being in dan- 
ger of falling into habits of vice." This is not a hypothetical 
but an actual happening. 

The one institution for dependents which does provide some 
vocational opportunity . gives training* in printing to both boys 
and girls, and agriculture and horticulture for both; these op- 
portunities have real value as vocational training. The same in- 
stitution also sends children outside for commercial education. 

A very few of the smaller institutions, or those planned in 
relatively small units, give the girls some real training in general 
housework, canning, cooking, the care of young children, etc. 

In institutions for delinquents we find the following oppor- 
tunities : 

PREVOCATIONAL 
Girts Boys 

Sewing Elementary Woodwork 

Embroidery Farming 

Crocheting Mechanical drawing 

Cooking 

VOCATIONAL 
Girls Boys 

Dressmaking Printing 

Cooking 
Laundry 

Commercial training 
Power machine operating 
Dairying 

Girls Boys 

Farm work Chair-caning 

Dairying Cobbling 

Housework Tailoring 

Farm work 

Some analysis of this listing is necessary. As it stands, it 
would seem to indicate that better opportunities are given than 
is actually the case. 

Considering first the opportunities for boys, we find that 
about 100 boys have training in elementary work in a year's 
time. This work covers first principles and includes the making 
of toys and small objects. Furniture is not attempted. Mechan- 
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ical drawing forms a part of this course. The amount of time 
devoted is a one and one-half hour period daily for five months. 

Printing gives training to about thirty-five boys in a year. 
The value of this work in one institution is decreased by the lack 
of modern machinery. The boy does not learn to go through all 
the processes on his own initiative. In the other institution, with 
modern equipment, only boys who have had previous experience 
outside are given opportunity. 

Farming is not planned as a definite course, correlated with 
the school system. The boys simply work at whatever tasks are 
assigned to them. 

Chair-caning, cobbling and tailoring simply rank as occupa- 
tional wprk, and cannot, be considered seriously in a discussion 
of vocational opportunities. 

For girls, the vocational work offered has the following 
value : 

Dressmaking. In one institution a few girls are able to 
complete garments. In others they learn to sew but do not d** 
velop the initiative and confidence in their work that comes from 
completing work themselves. 

Millinery is just being introduced in one home, and evidently 
will have real value. 

Commercial training, like millinery, is just being introduced 
in one institution. The institution is evidently very good, but the 
equipment is poor, being limited to one typewriter. 

Commercial laundry work and power machine operating 
are fairly well paid types of work. The difficulty with these is 
that there is a danger of assigning girls to these lines of work 
without giving them sufficient opportunity in other lines. The 
temptation for an institution to do this is strong on account of 
the possibilities of financial profit. 

Plain hand and machine sewing, crocheting, and embroidery 
are given in three institutions. The first two subjects are a neces- 
sity for every girl. The last two are nice accomplishments. 
None of these, however, is desirable for its vocational value, 
except in exceptional cases ; the work is too poorly paid. 

Dairying, horticulture, farming and chicken raising are all 
0CCHpattons in which a large number of girls spend some time, 
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but only for a few girls is the work so taught as to have voca- 
tional value. 

Cooking, for a few girls, reaches the point where it consti- 
tutes an essential part of vocational training. This training 
however, is not sufficient unless supplemented by some other 
means of earning a livelihood. 

For delinquent girls, a training in housework as the only 
means of earning a living is not to be encouraged. The natural 
result is that girls frequently find themselves in lonely, uncon- 
genial surroundings, lacking companionship, and with no time 
or opportunity for healthful avocational interests. 

The process known as the "finding process" by which chil- 
dren are given an opportunity to try a number of different cal- 
lings to see to which they are best adapted by inclination, ability, 
health, etc., is practically unknown as far as Connecticut institu- 
tions are concerned. 

A comparatively large amount of space has been given to 
the discussion of vocational opportunity because it looms so large 
in the life of the average institution child. 

Religious and moral education. The need of religious and 
moral instruction for institution children will meet with agree- 
ment from every one: 

At the present time, formal religious instruction, the at- 
tending of church services, etc., is a part of the life of every in- 
stitution. The general rule of bringing up children in the same 
religion as their parents is violated only in a few cases. 

The quality of the religious and moral training, however, 
differs considerably. In some places it is made the real con- 
structive force which it should be ; in others it is simply a formal, 
conventional, necessary part of the institution activities. 

Moral instruction, especially education in sex matters, is 
very much neglected. Children definitely committed to institu- 
tions for violations in this respect are given no real training. 
The mistaken procedure is followed of supposing that wrong 
ideas will be eliminated by keeping the children busy at work. 
While this no doubt has a beneficial effect, it cannot take the 
place of definite personal instruction that will replace wrong 
ideas with sound ones of the same type. A healthful viewpoint 
can only be developed by dispelling ignorance, not by tabooing 
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ihe subject. The difficulty at present is that very few caretakers 
are themselves properly equipped to deal with the subject. 

Avocational training includes opportunity in music, art, 
plastic arts, dramatics, etc. Its aim is to find and develop es- 
pecially gifted children, and to provide less talented children 
with a means of expression and a knowledge of a wholesome, 
constructive way in which to use their leisure time. It has an 
important place both as a preventive and a constructive meas- 
ure. Especially is this true for delinquent children. 

In two institutions for dependents, we find a few talented 
children receiving training in voice culture and instrumental 
music. The others offer nothing except the group instruction 
received in the public schools. 

Institutions for delinquents offer the following: One gives 
almost all girls very excellent training on some musical instru- 
ment. 

Another gives group instruction in singing, but no individual 
instrumental opportunity. 

Boys in two institutions have instruction in band music of 
a high order. No other individual opportunity is offered. 

Dramatic training in three or four institutions is a part of 
the recreational program. In one case girls are placed on their 
initiative to develop and produce plays. 

From the foregoing discussion of avocational opportunities, 
it will be readily seen that this is a field which is practically un- 
touched. 



RECREATION. 

Play has been rightly called the "main business in a child's 
life."* Modern educators are coming to realize that through his 
own natural mode of expression a child may be given all his 
training of mind, body and character. 

Through right or wrong direction of his play instincts, a 
child may be made or marred for life. The histories of boys in 
reformatories are replete with examples of the latter. For in- 
stance, a group of boys from ten to fourteen years of age in a 
County Home, breaking into the food pantry and hiding their 
plunder of canned goods out of doors, are arrested for burglary 
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and started on a reformatory career. A little understanding of 
the psychological periods of a boy's life would have saved the 
group. What outlet is there in the average County Home for 
the activities of a real boy ? 

A few child-caring institutions in Connecticut comprehend 
these facts. The majority do not. Recreation time in most in- 
stitutions is that period of the day when the children are merely 
turned out-of-doors and the staff are relieved of their responsi- 
bility for the time being. 

As we go around to the different institutions during the 
playtime of children, there are many varied pictures, of which 
the following are characteristic : 

First. A group of forty children from seven to fourteen 
years of age industriously pulling lace bands apart. Younger 
children sit around and watch. 

Second. A dozen boys, ranging from twelve to sixteen years 
of age, huddled around the basement furnace, sitting on backless 
benches, and entertained by an aged man. 

Third. A group of girls running around in dark, gloomy 
basement play rooms ; no toys, games or equipment of any kind. 

Fourth. A few babies under four crawling around silently 
and alone on bare floors. 

Fifth. Girls and boys in their separate sections, just sitting, 
sitting, sitting on backless benches, in gloomy, bare, unfurnished 
play rooms. 

Sixth. Boys sitting around in play rooms which are also 
wash rooms ; the floor wet with the overflow of the sinks, and the 
air odorous from the adjoining open toilets. 

Seventh. Other groups of children vegetating all day long 
in the shadow of a tree. 

But now the picture brightens — there are other sides to the 
story : 

First. A play director is teaching a group of small children 
folk dances and healthful out-door games. 

Second. Boys are playing baseball, football and tennis. 
They are swimming, sledding and skating, according to the Sea- 
son. 
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Third. Groups of boys are taking care of their rabbits, 
pigeons, chickens and dogs. 

Fourth. A group of small handicapped children dance hap- 
pily around to the merry tunes of a victrola, which an older 
member of their own group is manipulating, or they are romping 
around on the sandy seashore. 

Thus we see how different are the ideas of recreation which 
are prevalent in Connecticut. 

The children under four in institutions are left very much 
alone. Some people seem to think these babies are still in the 
jellyfish stage of evolution and that they do not need motor and 
sensory training. A few institutions do seem to realize that a 
child's development in that period is objective, and that it must 
have something else to reach dut to besides rows of beds, and 
food and clothes. 

Children from three or four years of age to six are treated 
about the same as older ones. They are evidently considered to 
have grown out of their babyhood. Thus at the age of four we 
find them compelled to sit silently and still in class rooms five 
hours a day, swinging their legs from seats designed for ten-year- 1 
olds. 

In the next period we find the children beginning to be re- 
pressed. Their natural tendencies to curiosity get them into 
mischief, and the lack of toys and the absence of anything out 
of which to make them, gives the children no outlet for their in- 
terests and activities. Whatever they do, they must not do. 

The oldest group, however, is perhaps the saddest of all. 
Boys and girls reaching the age of ten or eleven, (Jo not have 
their play directed by those who understand them. Their natural 
manifestations are interpreted as tendencies to crime. The boys 
especially in very many institutions are lacking entirely in the 
masculine leadership which they should have at that age, and so 
the more natural and active individuals find their way to Reform 
Schools. 

* Play Equipment. Provisions for outdoor play are much 
superior to those for indoor play. Most of the institutions have 
fair-sized grounds devoted to play, and some equipment. There 
are some which have no equipment. The need of this varies ac- 
cording to the natural resources of the playgrounds. The lack in 
this respect is not so much space as direction. 
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The indoor provisions are uniformly poor. Dark, poorly 
ventilated, barren basement or first floor rooms, empty play 
boxes, or boxes filled with rubbish, are the rule. It is the excep- 
tional institution which has bright rooms, tables for games and 
reading, chairs, musical instruments, pictures, etc. The few that 
do supply these things are so exceptional that they stand out 
plainly in a recollection of the thirty-eight institutions. 

The lack of toys for younger children, and the absence of 
materials out of which to construct anything, is especially to be 
regretted. 

Work done by children in institutions has three phases. 
There is the routine work which includes the daily housework, 
farm chores, etc. ; the institution industries such as the bakery, 
laundry, shoe shop, making of clothes, dairy, etc. ; also commer- 
cial industries in which goods are produced for outside firms. 

Work is a part of the institutional program, which, if rightly 
used, can be made one of its most constructive factors in charac- 
ter building ; wrongly used, it may have a destructive effect. 

Rightly used, work should cultivate in the children three 
things : 

First : a real liking for work, 

•Second : habits of industry, and 

Third : a knowledge of the relation of work to the necessities 
of life. Under certain circumstances it should also have voca- 
tional value.. 

Institutions which attain to these qualifications may be said 
to be standard in the matter of work. 

In Connecticut institutions the practice in regard to the 
routine work and the institution industries is to get the work 
done in the easiest way possible for the institution. The policies 
in regard to the commercial industries vary and will be discussed 
in detail. 

There are, of course, exceptions to the general statement 
made above. A few institutions have the daily work so divided 
and assigned that every child has some small duties; in others, 
tfie whole burden falls on the older children — especially the girls, 
because they are the ones who know how to do the work, and the 
institution . does not wish to take the trouble to teach others. 
These children, as soon as they reach the seventh or eighth grade 
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— or if they are not bright, the fifth or sixth — are taken. out of 
school and give their entire time to the kitchen, laundry, farm, 
etc. In some cases they continue school and work from five to 
seven hours a day in addition, with a consequent result of poor 
school work. We find boys and girls who have been working for. 
months and sometimes years in phases of the work which have 
no definite vocational value. In certain institutions we find boys 
and girls doing extra work as a punishment. Under such cir- 
cumstances they can hardly be expected to cultivate that liking 
for work which they will need in after life. There is an endless 
polishing of floors, already clean, developing in the children cal- 
loused and splintered knees, but not a fondness for work, Such 
measures are only employed because the institution has not 
thought out constructive forms of work with vocational value, or 
real vocational training, or genuinely constructive disciplinary 
measures. 

The institution industries are not usually adapted to the 
needs of the children employed in them; for instance, we find 
1)oys, who must soon be ready to earn their living, employed in 
shoe shops and tailor shops — industries which are not highly de- 
veloped in this state, and which are over-crowded where they are 
developed. 

In such phases of the work as the farm duties; bake-shop, 
etc., there is no effort to give the boys a thorough training that 
will make them proficient in all phases ; they are simply working 
as hands. 

Girls in sewing rooms are doing parts of this and parts of 
that, but only in rare cases are they completing entire garments 
by themselves. 

Commercial industries are found in a few institutions. : 

. In one home for dependent children, all the free time out of 
school hours is devoted to pulling threads in webs of lace, separ 
rating it into bands. This work is supplied by a factory. In this 
institution there are only six children who have reached the sixth 
grade in school. According to the statement of the officials of 
the institution this work was done only by the older children, but 
inquiry among the children disclosed the fact that the "older" 
ones were those from seven years of age upward. After spend- 
ing the usual five hours in the class room, the children assemble 
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for work in a barren play room, furnished only with a couple of 
narrow backless benches placed along the wall, and. one long 
metal sink in which the children wash. A large number of chil- 
dren sit on the floor to work. The room is bare and ugly, and 
dimly lighted from above by two electric bulbs. After supper 
the children again assemble for work until 8:30. This is the 
daily routine, and is carried on even during the summer. One of 
the children remarked : "We don't work on Sunday." The work 
is very poorly paid, and the pity of it is that in an institution 
supported by the State of Connecticut, young children should be 
required to barter their play time for a few hundred dollars a 
year (which they do not receive) — that they should have to ex- 
change their chances of growing strong bodies by healthful play, 
for a mistaken method of developing habits of industry. It is not 
surprising that half of them are retarded in school and appear to 
be feeble minded. This is the present result; what the future 
harvest will be in undeveloped muscles, weakened lungs and 
poor eyesight, remains to be seen. 

Another type of commercial industry is one in which the 
children engaged are somewhat older, although many are under 
the legal working age. This is chair-caning. While not so seri- 
ous in its effects as the lace work is to the younger children, it 
nevertheless offers nothing constructive to the boys who must be 
prepared to earn their living. The work is light, requiring only 
nimbleness of a few muscles, and after once learned in a few 
hours, it requires practically no brain effort. It has no vocational 
value, is not a leading industry in this state, and is work that is 
easily done by blind people and mental defectives. Normal boys 
who are required to spend several hours a day in this work for 
a number of years cannot be expected to develop either active 
brain cells or body muscles. 

The relation of work to earning power, and also its value for 
vocational purposes, will be discussed under the subjects of 
economic and vocational training. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

Considering discipline, not in the narrow sense of punish- 
ment, but as that element in institutional life which preserves 
and develops social conduct, we find it embraces several factors : 
punishment for misbehaviour, rewards for good conduct, motiva- 
tion versus repression in the general life, individual versus mass 
training, and the various forms of self-government. 

There was no evidence found in Connecticut institutions of 
actual cruelty to the children, barring one exception, as is. still 
found occasionally in child-caring institutions. The general 
tendency is evidently toward kindliness. The gTeat criticism of 
the present discipline is its negative rather than its positive 
aspect. 

As mentioned in another section, a great many children still 
march silently in line, and are punished for speaking at the table. 
They learn to move automatically at the tap of the bell. Nor is 
this institutional procedure restricted to the institutions caring 
for large numbers of children; one very small place, evidently 
seeking to copy what it considered good methods of some of the 
larger places, lined its children up in the kitchen before each 
meal and drilled them as follows: "One, two, three, right, left, 
shoulder, fire, march I" after which the children entered the din- 
ing room and ate their meal in silence. 

A large number of the institution superintendents claim that 
they do not believe in corporal punishment. There are a few, 
however, who express themselves thus: "Whip with a strap" or 
"A good strapping when necessary." Some say they deprive the 
children of privileges, but since a number of the institutions are 
so lacking in special privileges, this can hardly be an effective 
measure. 

In certain institutions, punishment — the negative side of dis- 
cipline — is, of course, more important than in others. Where 
only small children are cared for, the question is a simple one, 
but among certain larger, special groups, the problems are some- 
times difficult. Many times, however, they are complicated by 
other circumstances — children not suitably placed (i. e. in the 
wrong institution), lack of psychological understanding on the 
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part of the caretakers, and insufficient healthful occupation and 
opportunity for both mind and body. 

Thus we find that boys of sixteen or seventeen years, im- 
prisoned for minor offences, and attempting to run away, are 
shot and seriously wounded. 

Children attempting to run away are placed in solitary con- 
finement for a month. Also, other children in the same institu- 
tion are continually deprived of their recreation time because one 
has disobeyed the rules by running away. While this has the 
effect of developing public opinion against certain infractions of 
rulefe, it fails because the children as a group are continually 
being deprived of something which is one of the most necessary 
means of reconstruction for them. Also, in certain institutions, 
runaways will always happen until we have wiser and better 
methods for dealing with refractory childhood. 

Boys who talk at meals are sentenced to tree guarding, which 
means that they must stand beside a tree during recreation time. 
The difficulty with this is that they are punished for something 
which is a "crime" nowhere but in an institutional code. 

Self-government is developed in only two institutions in the 
state. Most of them do not believe in it. It has been usually 
found, however, that when this has not succeeded, the fault has 
been with the supervisors rather than with the children. 

The greatest lack in most institutions, as mentioned before, 
is the positive side of discipline. Only two or three have any 
method of motivating good conduct; these few accomplish this 
by means of banner, star, and reward systems wth very good re- 
suits. As a rule there is practically nothing to spur a child on to 
excellence in conduct, work, study, character development, etc. 

Because of the large number of children gathered together, 
and the small number of workers in comparison to the stee of the 
groups, individual treatment is almost impossible. All children 
must learn to do everything in the same way at the same time. 
The special study of certain children, so frequently necessary 
during adolescence, cannot be given. As one superintendent* 
conscious of this, said, he "was obliged to transfer a boy to a re- 
form school because he could not be handled in a large group; ^ 
Such children are being cared for successfully by Dr. Wm. 
Healy in Chicago, by special study and placement in families 
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other than their own. Massachusetts is also caring for certain 
types in especially selected homes. 

Thus it is evident that the serious phases of the question are 
those which usually reach far outside of the individual institu- 
tions. 

The attitude of caretakers in dealing with delinquent types 
especially is not always recognized at its true value. Children 
are quick to learn if they are being considered as criminals; a 
spirit which says plainly, "These children are bad, they have done 
awful things," cannot hope for the results that will come from 
realizing that many of the children have committed only child- 
hood offences ; many have done nothing but rebel against an arti- 
ficial institutional code, and of the rest a large number are more 
"sinned against than sinning". Heredity or early environment 
are contributive factors in almost every case. 

An individual illustration of the force of unconscious sug- 
gestion is that of Tony, a boy found in a reform school . Every 
morning when he left his home he was cautioned by his mother, 
"Don't steal, Tony ; don't steal to-day." Tony afterward said 
he didn't know why he stole, but whenever he saw anything 
lying around it seemed to say to him, "Take me." 



PREPARATION OF CHILD FOR COMMUNITY LIFE. 

The objective of an institution, similar to the objective of 
any individual entrusted with the care of a child, is to prepare 
that child for both self-support and rational living. In this sec- 
tion we are concerned with the latter — "rational living." Be- 
cause of the average institution's seclusion from the world, and 
the artificial standards which are considered essential, there is 
necessary a more conscious preparation of the child for normal 
living. 

With respect to the varied factors which contribute to this 
preparation there is a great diversity in the institutions them- 
selves, most of them being gooji in certain essentials and poor in 
others. 

Economic training is that training in which a child learns 
the uses of money in its various phases of earning, spending, 
saving and giving, and by which he develops a sense of owner- 
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ship and a recognition of the property rights of others. In a 
communistic form of society this knowledge might not be re- 
quired, but since almost every institution child at fourteen or six- 
teen years of age is plunged from the institution directly into a 
world where he must learn these lessons in their sternest phases 
by disheartening experiences, it is nothing more than humane for 
an institution to give him some preparation. It should not be 
necessary for him to follow the reformatory path before the 
earlier false ideas are erased. One small boy, sent to a reform 
school at seven years of age for destitution, remained until he 
was sixteen years old. While he was growing up, everything he 
needed — clothes, food, shoes, etc. — was given to him ; he worked, 
of course, but there was no relation between his work and his 
needs; in his arithmetic class he learned something about money 
— there were problems in buying and selling, with eggs at twelve 
cents a dozen, and milk at six cents a quart, but these problems 
were in no way related to his daily life. He was probably taught 
the right and wrong of stealing. But a few months after his re- 
lease, he was passing a shoe store, outside of which hung a string 
of gymnasium shoes; being in need of shoes, he helped himself. 
The habit of years was stronger than precept. This boy now, at 
the expense of several years of imprisonment in a reformatory 
and a few thousands of dollars to the State, is having his train- 
ing or lack of training continued. This is probably an extreme 
case, but there are numerous other illustrations where lack of 
economic training has resulted in infringement of property 
rights with whatever penalties they may bring. 

Only three institutions in the state are attempting to meet 
this question completely, by giving payment for work, opportun- 
ity for spending money both for necessaries and for minor 
luxuries, and also bank accounts in the hands of the children. 
A few more institutions give some superficial training through 
the saving of pennies for the children. Some institutions in 
which the older children earn money while still under age, bank 
the money for them and give them a certain allowance, but the 
children themselves are not allowed to develop sufficient intiative 
and skill by their own experience. 

Individual ownership and care of clothing prevails in a few 
institutions. In the majority it is entirely in the hands of the 
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caretakers. Clothing in common, given out according to size 
after each return from the laundry, is still a system in vogue in a 
few large institutions. Individual lockers for clothing, and re- 
ceptacles for individual possessions are -found in less than a third 
of the institutions. 

Daily routine has been included under this topic because it 
is through the wise management of his time that a child learns 
to fit into normal life. The average institution in Connecticut ha* 
the day fairly divided into suitable hours for play, work, meals„ 
sleep, etc., with the exceptions as noted under those topics. A 
very few have too long a period between rising and breakfasts 
Probably the only serious criticism to be made is that the older 
children do not have sufficient unobtrusive direction of their 
leisure hours. There is not enough difference between the daily 
program of the younger and the older children; retiring hours, 
are in many cases the same. It is not to be wondered at that 
when children are eventually released on their own responsibil- 
ity, their inability to properly use their leisure time is a frequent 
cause of serious difficulties. 

The formation of normal habits is an important factor in 
facilitating adjustment to life outside of an institution. Chil- 
dren who, at the age of fourteen or sixteen, have never learned 
to eat with a knife and fork, or to sit on anything but a long 
backless bench, or to use ordinary table manners, are seriously 
handicapped. Yet this is what happens to a large number of 
Connecticut children. 

Organization training for civic life, which includes that de- 
velopment in leadership and co-operation which are essential 
parts of normal civic life, is almost totally lacking. It is only the 
exceptional institution which has developed clubs, self-govern- 
ment organizations, etc. The natural tendency of children over 
ten for grouping is usually discouraged on the ground that the 
children are getting into mischief. This is a field for almost 
every child-caring institution in the state to improve or develop. 

Counsel and guidance with older persons is a necessary part 
of a child's development, especially during the adolescent period. 
Questions of religion, choice of career, conduct, and many other 
matters loom large at that time, and a child needs the experience 
of older persons to guide him. There are some members of the 
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staffs of the various institutions who realize this and attempt, 
whenever they can, to meet the situations which arise. The great 
pity is that the few who are equipped to handle these questions 
with wisdom and understanding are usually so over-loaded with 
other duties as to allow them but leisure time. Many others of 
the caretakers and superintendents are themselves so poorly in- 
formed and so narrow in experience, that they can be of but little 
help. The boys are especially lacking in the element that should 
come from older men. This lack of the masculine element not 
only deprives the boys of models, guidance or leadership, but 
also, according to the best psychological thought of the day, has 
other serious aspects. 

The library is perhaps one of the greatest stepping stones 
from the unreal childhood life of the institution to actual living. 
A child, through books, magazines and newspapers, builds up a 
contact with the world. To develop the habit of reading, he 
should have early and pleasant association with books, begun 
with the early juvenile type and graded according to develop- 
ment. The books should be easily accessible, there should be 
sufficient choice, and reading should be done in comfortable and 
attractive surroundings, with good light, comfortable chairs, etc. 

There are three or four institutions which are a joy to re- 
member, in which the children's living rooms have many shelves 
of accessible books, and where the tables are filled with children's 
magazines. 

Other institutions have a fair number of books, which are, 
however, not easily accessible to the children, and no comfortable 
reading rooms are provided. Some institutions have donations 
of books which they carefully store out of the way in the attic 
or other remote corners. In some cases books are given out only 
in the school room, allowing but little freedom of selection to the 
child, and associated only with classroom tasks. A few institu- 
tions maintain ornamental libraries. Many of the caretakers are 
themselves not reading people, and so do not appreciate the im- 
portance of books in the lives of their children. 

Magazines, with the few exceptions mentioned above, are 
almost entirely lacking. One, "Our Dumb Animals", a gift of a 
Yale professor, now dead, is still being sent to a few places, and 
is the only paper which finds its way to the children. 
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A special group of girls, considered to be in need of recon- 
struction, was found to have no magazine available except an 
occasional copy of the "Cosmopolitan." 

Small children from four to ten years of age are perhaps 
the most neglected in the matter of reading. Picture books are 
almost entirely lacking, and the books which are given to institu- 
tions are usually adapted to the older children. There is very lit- 
tle conscious selection for the different age groups. This is to 
be regretted, because a real taste for reading is usually acquired 
in early years. 

Opportunities outside of the institution to attend lectures, 
church concerts, club meetings, etc., are given in varying degrees 
in one- fourth of the institutions studied. A few of the institu- 
tions are by their nature prevented from encouraging this. Still 
other caring for very young children do not find it necessary. 
But there are still others which could with profit extend their 
activities in this direction, so that the children could mingle with 
outside people and become less institutionalized. 

The place of beauty in a child's life is one of the factors that 
has evidently been least considered. Music, inspiring pictures, 
flowers, etc., are conspicuous by their absence in many places. 
Where they are used, and where they are made to form a part of 
the lives of the children, a great difference is observed. It is 
surprising that in some of the best institutions where those in 
charge are accustomed to beauty in their own homes, this need of 
the children has been overlooked 
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SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS. 

There is a wide range of conditions in a number of institu- 
tons, showing that many of them are poor in some particulars 
and good in others. A very few are extremely bad in all; a 
slightly larger number are excellent in all qualities. But the 
great fault of many of the Connecticut institutions is mediocrity, 
not that they do things radically wrong, but that they do nothing 
progressive. 

In one institution, which would rate fairly high, the follow- 
ing combination of conditions is found : A common drinking cup, 
insufficient use of dormitory windows, food sufficient in quantity, 
but made up largely of white bread, a weekly dose of cascara, 
bad basement play rooms occasionally used; one-fourth of the 
children affected with tuberculosis. 

The following is an illustration of how an institution may 
be very good in certain parts of its work and very poor in others : 
A child entering in babyhood has six chances out of ten of dying. 
All through childhood, there is an ever present danger of being 
burnt to death. Surviving these, however, he may hope for a 
fair educational and vocational preparation for life. He will 
learn habits of thrift and industry and may even be prepared for 
college. If he should happen to have musical ability, he might 
even be given an opportunity to cultivate it. 

In another institution we find a very small staff, very poor 
recreation, and continued epidemics. 

These related and unequal conditions show the lack of any 
central system of supervision. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It has been the purpose in this report to discuss the children 
and not the institutions except as they contribute or fail to con- 
tribute to the care of these children. Hence we have emphasized 
the quality of work rather than the history, organization, etc., of 
the institutions. There is a tendency sometimes in institutional 
work to let the institutions obscure the child. The true objective 
in all institutions should be, of course, the child; not to build 
splendid edifices, but to build splendid children. In some Connec- 
ticut institutions the former is the objective, in others, the latter, 
and in a number there is no objective at all. 

This variance in aims, in quality of work, and in ideals 
shows more than anything else the lack of central supervision 
which should be of the sympathetic, constructive type rather than 
an arbitrary police power. 

Poor physical or spiritual conditions in some institutions, 
the tendency for a few institutions to undertake more than they 
can handle, the absence of co-operation between different organ- 
izations, the lack of knowledge of standards, and the eagerness 
to learn which some institutions manifest — these things all point 
urgently to the need of helpful, developmental, supervisory ser- 
vice. 

The institution child is cut off from many sources of temp- 
tation and evil, but he is also deprived of the opportunities that 
would come to him from contact with the world. He is out of 
touch with thoughts of normal activity as well as with thoughts 
of evil. The institution must at least provide as much as it takes 
from him. There is no tendency to consider the institution child 
on a so-called democratic level, negatively interpreting democ- 
racy to mean that no child should have more than any other child. 
The institution child of Connecticut will not be adequately cared 
for until democracy is interpreted to mean that every child shall 
have all the opportunity for physical, educational and spiritual 
growth that the world has to offer. 
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SCHEDULE USED. 
Connecticut Child Welfare Commission. Child- Placing Study. 

M Address 

1. Name F Foster Parents 

2. Age Date of Birth Place 

3. Name of Fa Nationality Birthplace 

4. Name of Mo. Nationality Birthplace 

5. Address of Parents: (a) time of commitment 

(b) present time 



6. Brothers, Sisters, other relatives 



History : — 7. Committed by to date 

8. Reasons for Commitment (a) As stated by officers 

(b) As shown by investigation 



9. Method of Commitment and Records- 



10. History in Institution- 



11. Placed (a) With (name) (address) (date) 

(b) By 



(c) How selected for placement 



12. Invest, of Foster Home before placing 



13. Follow-up after placing 



14. Arrangements : 

(a) Boarded and rate Free home For Adoption Service- 

(b) Motives in taking Child 



(c) Agreement a. bout Clothing, etc- 



15. Returned to Institution or Transferred to date 

Reasons Investigation 



16. Replaced with (name) (address) date 



Present Home Conditions: 
17. Community (a) Type 



(b) Location and type of neighborhood- 

(c) character of house 



18. Home (a) Grounds and extent— 

(b) Size of house (no. rooms) 

(c) Sanitary cond., toilet, etc 

(d) Housekeeping' 



(e) Owned or leased (g) Food- 

(f) Estimated annual income 



19. Family (a) Members, inch relatives- 
(b) Hired help 



(c) Other children placed there (now)_ 
( formerly ) 



(d) Health of members of family 

(e) Personality of members of family _. 
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(f) Social connections: Church- 



Clubs Lodges, etc. 

Neighbors and friends 



(g) Qualifications for child-caring. 



Facts Concerning Child: 

20. Treated as member of family? (b) Has own room?. 



21. School History: (a) Grade (b) Record (c) Teachers 

(d) If left, reason (e) Total period attendance — 



22. Work History: (a) Outside home: Kind of work Employer 

Hours Wages 

(b) Inside home: Kind of work , ■ ■ 

Hours Wages Time off 

23. Physical condition: (a) Last exam . 

(b) Sicknesses . 

(c) General health (d) Weight 

24. Recreation: (a) Hrs. per day (b) Associates 

(c) Organizations 



25. Church attendance: (a) Denom (b) Frequency 

(c) Distance = (d) S. S. privileges 

26. Spending money 



27. What child intends to do when 18 yrs. of age~ 



28. Comments of Foster Parents on child: (obedience, intelligence, in- 

dustry, disposition, discipline and methods) 

29. Comments of Child on Foster Parents: (love, sympathy justice, dis- 

cipline, etc.) . 



References: 30. Teacher 



31. Physician 



32. Minister 



33. ' Town Visitor 



34. Other 



35. Type and char, of references- 



Dates of visits Agent 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN SCHOOL AND COURT. 

A revision of a report on the relation of child 
welfare to Connecticut school law and public school 
policy, submitted to the Connecticut Commission on 
Child Welfare (June 15, 1920) by Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, Chairman of the Commission Committee on 
Defectives. 

The portions of the proposed Children's Code 
most directly related to the findings and recommen- 
dations in this report will be found on pp. 71-81 
and pp. 104-111 of Vol. I of the report of the Com- 
mission on Child Welfare to the Governor, pub- 
lished by the state, January, 1921. 

We recall, not without pride, that Connecticut has more than 
once taken the lead in the recognition and care of the handicap- 
ped. The very beginning in the education o$ the deaf in this 
country was made at Hartford in 1817, by the Reverend Thomas- 
H. Gallaudet. (In 1819, the state of Massachusetts provided for 
the education of its deaf pupils as Hartford.) In 1816, the legis- 
lature of Connecticut appropriated $5,000 for Gallaudet's school, 
which was probably the first appropriation of public money for 
education not in regular schools. 

The first formal effort to train the feeble-minded was also 
made in this same historic school. 

Connecticut was also the first state to establish a home for 
blind infants, the present nursery school at f armington. 

The best way to maintain this fine tradition is to extend it 
by improving Qur public provisions in behalf of all classes of 
handicapped children. The purpose of this report is to indicate, 
in particular, the great possibilities for the development of such 
provisions within the public school system. 

A complete classification of handicapped children would in- 
clude all those children who, by virtue of exceptional circum- 
stances or by inherent or acquired constitution, deviate so much 
from the normal as to cause a special status to* arise with refer- 
ence to their educational and social treatment. Sometimes the 
courts determine when the special status exists; sometimes it is 
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a matter of common knowledge; sometimes it is only recognized 
by experts ; but in some way or other the handicapped child gen- 
erally comes within the purview of. the public school system and 
educational law. 



KINDS OF HANDICAP. 

A fairly comprehensive list of the consequental forms of 
handicap would include the following: 

I. Environmental Handicaps. 

A. Abnormal home and economic conditions. 

1. Children born. out of wedlock. 

2. Dependent and neglected. 

3. Injudicious employment. 

II. Constitutional and Acquired Handicaps. 

B. Physical Defect. 

4. Inferior physique (malnourished and diseased). 

5. Crippled. 

6. Blind. 

7. Semi-Blind. 

8. Deaf. 

9. Semi-Deaf. 

C. Speech Defective. 

10. Stuttering and related disorders. 

D. Conduct Disorders. 

11. Reformable delinquents. 

12. m Defective delinquents. 

13. " Psychopathic (including epilepsy and constitutional 
inferiority). 

E. Mental Deficiency. 
14. Feeble-minded. 

__ Custodial, supervisional, probationary. 

For obvious reasons we shall direct our discussion mainly 
to the second group of children, those with constitutional and 
acquired handicaps. 
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HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND THE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL. 

To a large extent the problem of child welfare for practical 
reasons concerns the reduction and control of the various handi- 
caps which have been mentioned. One of the basic functions of 
the state is to ameliorate these handicaps and their social conse- 
quences. In a democratic state the responsibility may be stated 
in even more positive terms: A maximum chance for the maxi- 
mum development of all children. This standard cannot, of 
course, be actually achieved; but it contains the only adequate 
principle for the guidance of a commission on child welfare. 

This principle, is in fact, well rooted in our traditions, laws 
and court decisions. Nowhere is it more significantly approached 
than in our broadest, largest and most coveted social institution, 
—our public school system. The historical and actual adminis- 
trative relations of this huge institution to the field of child wel- 
fare are of such importance that they deserve special discussion. 
We are often in danger of forgetting that our elementary school 
system itself constitutes the greatest, best organized and most 
powerful child welfare agency. Its historic sanction 'and strate- 
gic position in our commonwealth make it the most promising 
instrument for further developments of state policy in behalf of 
children. We may use the term elementary school system in its 
most liberal sense to indicate private as well as tax supported 
schools, in so far as the former come legally within the scope of 
public supervision. 

One of the simplest but also one of the most significant of 
all the statutes of the State is that which requires school authori- 
ties to report every child over four and under sixteen years of 
age in each of the 169 towns which constitute Connecticut. 
(Chapter 48, section 902, General Statutes.) This annual roll 
call formally signifies the responsibility which the State bears 
to its children. By means of this official enumeration and by its 
special census of defectives and by its control over the attend- 
ance register of both public and private schools, the State aims 
in law and in fact to have cognizance of all children of school 
age. Nothing could be more erroneous than to think that the 
problem of defective and handicapped children is one of institu- 
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tions, asylums and hospitals. With the possible exception of the 
stone blind and the stone deaf, practically every type of defec- 
tive child can be found in our elementary schools; and a great 
proportion of the dependents, defectives and delinquents who 
are now in institutions have spent part of their lives in the 
elementary school. 

The actual situation is clearly reflected in the results of a 
census of handicapped children in the schools of Stamford, Con- 
necticut. This census was made by means of the following sylla- 
bus which was distributed to the elementary school teachers : 

A CENSUS OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 

This census is being made under the direction of the state 
Commission on Child Welfare which was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and empowered by law to investigate the entire question 
of child welfare and to report the results of its investigations to 
the next session of the general assembly. 

It is necessary to secure accurate statistics concerning the 
classes of handicapped school children described below. School 
teachers are asked to report by name, age, and grade every child 
who belongs to one of these classes. If a child happens to belong 
to more than one class, indicate this fact on the report. In each 
instance give, in the last column, a brief statement describing the 
nature and severity of the handicap. 

1. Blind. Total inability to see, or vision so impaired as 
to be of little actual value. 

2. Partially Blind. Vision so defective that ordinary 
school work cannot be done satisfactorily, or only with the great- 
est difficulty. ( State in last column at what distance the child can 
count your fingers or read newspaper print.) 

3. Deaf. Total inability to hear or hearing so slight as to 
be of no practical value. 

4. Partially Deaf. Hearing so defective that the child is 
seriously handicapped for ordinary school work. 

5. Stutterers. Report here all severe cases of stuttering, 
that is, pupils who spasmodically or untrollably repeat syllables, 
words, or initial sounds of words. 

6. "Lispers." This group includes all severe cases of in- 
distinct and disfigured speech and extreme difficulty in articula- 
tion. 

7. Crippled Children. Include here all children who are, 
or will be when adults, seriously handicapped because they lack 
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normal use of skeleton or skeletal muscles (loss or defect of 
hand, arm, foot, leg; deformity of body, paralysis and disability), 
8. N on- Attendants at School. Include here all children 
between the ages of six and sixteen, resident in your school dis- 
trict, who are living at home and not attending school because of 
some physical or mental handicap. Indicate in each case in the 
last column, the nature of the handicap which prevents the child 
from attending school. 

It will be noticed from the above jyllabus that teachers were 
specifically requested to report only the serious and severe cases 
of handicap. The following figures, which represent a total 
elementary enrollment of 4,410 pupils, cannot, therefore, be re- 
garded as an overstatement : 

Partially blind 11 

Stuttering 9 

Crippled 37 

Partially deaf 7 

Lisping 19 

Non-attending " 4 

This makes a total of eighty-three definitely handicapped 
children, which number does not include some # fifty feeble-minded 
children who are now enrolled in three special classes in Stam- 
ford. 

We shall give additional figures to show the reality of this 
problem of the handicapped school child. Meanwhile, it is well 
to remind ourselves that the statistics stand for actual children, 
and represent so many individual child welfare situations. 



THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AND CHILD 
WELFARE. 

Our public school system is our largest official child welfare 
institution. It is also our most inclusive institution; practically 
every type of child, handicapped, average, superior, attends some 
elementary school. Moreover, it is the most extensive, the most 
pervasive of our public institutions. It is found in the remotest 
rural corners, as well as in all villages and cities of the whole 
state. By virtue of tradition, legislation, and actual machinery 
the state has a child welfare relation with 345,000 children of 
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school age. A children's code must give full recognition to this 
situation. 

Even in colonial times Connecticut made the establishment 
of school and school atendance compulsory. In 1872, Connecti- 
cut enacted a modern compulsory attendance law. This princi- 
ple of compulsory education is most fundamental with 
respect to child welfare. Its significance has been well stated by 
Cubberley. "Neither does the state establish schools because by 
state co-operative effort they can be established and conducted 
more economically than by private agencies, but rather that by 
so doing it may exercise the State's inherent right to enforce a 
type of education looking specifically to the preservation and im- 
provement of the State." 

Public education has become a public necessity. 

Out of this central principle have grown others of similar 
importance, so closely related and so weighty that they will never 
be abandoned; such as the right of tax, to supervise, to main- 
tain standards, to regulate child labor, to safeguard health, to 
provide equal opportunity, and to formulate new minimum 
standards to promote the maximum development of children. 

It is remarkable to what degree the problems of child wel- 
fare are essentially educational. Indeed, "Education to-day has 
become the great constructive tool of civilization." 

It follows from these joint propositions that the elementary 
school system should be used as a fundamental constructive in- 
strumentality in the development of child welfare policies. Our 
recommendations with regard to defective and handicapped chil- 
dren indicate how this may be done. 

It is sometimes argued that the business of the public school 
is to teach the so-called statutory subjects like reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and it is asked, "Should not the public school ex- 
clude children so handicapped that they cannot profit by ordinary 
instruction ?" 

Legislation of the last quarter century both in Europe and 
in this country has answered this question emphatically in the 
negative. The practice of exclusion is out of sympathy with the 
democratic spirit of the public school. Exclusion cannot develop 
into a constructive policy. It leads nowhere. 
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The public school system is, therefore, steadily shouldering 
the burden of defective and handicapped children. This is true in 
England and Canada as well as in progressive states and cities 
in this country. Cleveland, for example, has special classes, 
special schools, or auxiliary teachers for practically every type of 
handicapped child mentioned in our classification, — blind, deaf, 
crippled, incorrigible, speech defective, tuberculous, feeble- 
minded, etc. Similar provisions are found in representative cities 
like Boston, New York, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, etc. 
Ohio, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
New York, Minnesota have all passed far-reaching laws provid- 
ing for the public school care of the main types of defectives, 
jointly under local and state auspices. The state board and the 
state superintendent, or commissioner of education, hold the 
supervisory power. 

For example, Minnesota appropriates annually $200.00 for 
each blind child, $150.00 for each deaf child, $100.00 for each 
speech defective, and $100.00 also for each mentally subnormal 
child instructed in special classes or special public schools. 

It is unnecessary to go to extremes and to contend that 
special state institutions for defective and handicapped children 
are to be systematically discouraged. Such institutions have an 
important work in the care of those cases. who, for practical rea- 
sons, cannot be reached in any other way, but as a matter of 
public economy and public policy we should do everything we 
reasonably can to keep certain types of defective children near 
their fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters. Indeed, there 
may even be good reasons for doing what England is doing, 
namely: placing small groups of children (like the crippled or 
deaf) in family homes located near public schools where these 
children can get the same sort of training which they might other- 
wise have to receive in some more remote central institution. 
The whole drift of legislative and social progress is in the direc- 
tion of expanding the authority and scope of our public school 
system in such a way that local communities, like cities, towns 
and counties, can take primary responsibility for the care of their 
own child welfare problems. 
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THE BLIND AND SEMI-BLIND. 

We do not know how many blind children of school age 
there are in the state of Connecticut. This fact, itself, is signifi- 
cant. We should have a method of enumeration and registration 
which would enable us to know, if possible, the name of every 
blind child and youth in need of educational or other attention. 

Sec. 293 of the General Statutes (1918) requires the select- 
man of each town to report annually the number of blind per- 
sons therein. The law has fallen into disuse and apparently has 
favored the reporting of adults rather than children. 

The last school census reports in all fifty-seven cases of 
blindness in children under sixteen. These figures seem to in- 
clude the ten children in the nursery school at Farmington, but 
not the fifty children enrolled in the school department at the 
Connecticut Institute for the Blind. 

The adequate reporting of cases is further complicated by 
the fact that parents and relatives regard blindness as a disgrace 
or stigma. 

Unfortunately nurses and mid- wives seem to share this feel- 
ing because, although the law lays a penalty, they often fail to 
report cases of opthalmia neonatorum. This law can probably 
be improved. Its enforcement can also be increased by further 
activity of the state board of health. The desirability of a special 
clause to insure prophylatic treatment should be considered, and 
would no doubt receive the support of Secretary Ryan of the 
State Board of Education for the Blind. 

Of major importance, however, is an improved method of 
reporting all children of school age who are afflicted with blind- 
ness. We cannot rely on the old selectman law nor on voluntary 
agencies, nor on both together. Here, as elsewhere, we should 
develop the possibilities of the existing school census and of the 
public school register. A comprehensive law which will provide 
for the annual or biennial enumeration of all types of defective 
and handicapped children, under regulations perfected by the 
State Department of Education, is best calculated to meet the 
situation. Such an enumeration should extend, as it does now, 
to children who may attend or are attending private schools. All 
such schools are now required by statute (by Sec. 839) to "Keep 
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a, register of attendance in form and manner prescribed by the 
state board of education for the public schools." A slight exten- 
sion of this law and of the law relating to the census of all chil- 
dren of school age, will accomplish a very important end, — the 
registration of. those handicapped and exceptional children 
toward whom, for social or child welfare reasons, the state has a 
peculiar responsibility. 

We know still less about the number and status of the semi- 
blind. A semi-blind child suffers from vision so defective that 
he cannot do ordinary school work satisfactorily or only with the 
greatest difficulty. In a recent census of the New Haven schools 
183 children out of an enrollment of 24,000 were reported semi- 
blind. The Massachusetts Commission for the Blind found over 
4% of school children had less than one-half vision ; and of this 
number one in ten, or in all 0.4%, were of such defective sight 
as to need special consideration. 

Connecticut has had since 1904 the following law (Sec. 
2251): 

"The State Board of Education shall prepare or cause to be 
prepared suitable test cards and blanks to be used in testing the 
eyesight of the pupils in public schools, and shall furnish the 
same, together with all necessary instruction for their use, free 
of expense, to every school in the state. The superintendent, prin- 
cipal, or teacher, in every school, during the fall term in the year 
1904, and triennially thereafter, shall test the eyesight of all 
pupils under his charge according to the instructioris furnished, 
and shall notify in writing the parent or guardian of every pupil 
who shall be found to have any defects of vision or disease of the 
eyes, with a brief statement of such defect or disease, and shall 
make written report of all such cases to the State Board of Edu- 
cation." 

This law, which has been on our statutes for over fifteen 
years, gives an interesting evidence of the natural relations of 
the public school system to the whole problem of handicapped 
children. Measures which are rational, and expedient with refer- 
ence to children with deficient vision, are equally applicable to 
children with other types of handicap. Mental deficiency, for ex- 
ample, is simply a species of blindqess more or less extreme, 
which happens to dim the light of intelligence. 
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In any event, this problem of partially sighted children is I 

large enough to merit our recognition. We should recommend at I 

least permissive legislation which will encourage the larger com- ! 

munities to organize special public school classes for the par- > 

tially sighted and even the blind. A law which would further 
require the state board of education to furnish special instruc- 
tion and materials of instruction to teachers of partially sighted 
children in the smaller communities is also indicated. The 
present eyesight test law should be retained, but in a modified 
form which will bring it into harmony with general provisions 
empowering the state board of education to direct special educa- 
tional measures in behalf of educationally exceptional pupils. 

As" the official titles of the main state agencies for the blind 
indicate, Connecticut has consistently emphasized the educational 
aspect of the problem of blindness. We approve of this policy. 
The whole work should be brought into still closer relations to 
the state public school system and department of education. 

We have discussed in some detail the situations relative to 
blind children because it typifies in many ways the situation with 
respect to other types of handicap. 



DEAF AND SEMI-DEAF. 

Again it is difficult to get accurate statistics. The school cen- 
sus of 1919-20 reports eighty-nine cases of deafness, but to what 
ejctent these cases are additional to the 266 which are enrolled 
at the Hartford School for the Deaf and the Mystic Oral School, 
we cannot determine. The law depends upon selectmen of each 
town to report annually the number of deaf persons therein. 
This law has the same defects as were noted in the section on 
blind children. The remedy is also the same, namely, a compre- 
hensive system of reporting all educationally handicapped and 
defective children through an improved school census and school 
register. 

There are no satisfactory data for determining the number 
of semi-deaf children in our public school. A recent canvass of 
the New Haven schools revealed seventy-seven cases, or one 
child in every 308. 
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Conecticut has done notable service in behalf of the deaf: 
in caring for her own deaf and those of four other states, in fur- 
nishing pioneer instructors to other states, and in setting stan- 
dards for the country. The General Assembly of 1919 appro- 
priated $250,000 for the erection of new buildings at Hartford, 
and also acquired title over the school at Mystic. The institu- 
tional aspect of the problem is, therefore, complicated, and one 
which hardly falls within the province of the commission. 

We should, however, recommend the development of public 
school facilities for deaf and semi-deaf children as a supplement 
to the present institutional provisions. Recent legislation and 
practice h^ve amply demonstrated the feasibility of such, even 
though the education of the deaf has been called "one of the 
most difficult undertakings in our entire educational plan." In 
1916, there were seventy-one cities in fifteen states which main- 
tained as part of the city public school system, special classes or 
day schools where deaf children were trained to speak and to read 
the lips, without being separated from their homes and from 
companionship with more fortunate schoolmates. There are, of 
course, many cases where "institutional" provisions are necessary 
and of superior advantage ; but this fact should, not prevent the 
development of day schools and public school classes in a state 
as thickly populated as Connecticut. We shall not attempt to 
detail all of the manifest benefits of such an arrangement to 
parent and child alike. One of the most important is that it 
would encourage the beginning of the oral method at the tender 
age of three or four when families are naturally reluctant to 
commit to a distant institution. There are many other reasons 
of policy and expediency which have been set forth in general 
terms in behalf of all handicapped children. Moreover, the argu- 
ment of economy is, here, of considerable weight. The average 
per capita expenditure for current expenses and outlay in the 
education of the deaf, in the state of Connecticut is $432.00 (gov- 
ernment report of 1917-18). The total amount spent for all 
purposes by forty-nine city day schools for the deaf, during the 
same period was $294,952, or an average cost of $195.00 per 
pupil enrolled. These figures indicate an annual per capita sav- 
. ing of $237.00 when a deaf child is taught in special classes in a 
public school. 
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SPEECH DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 

There are two major types of speech defect: stuttering and 
lisping. In stuttering there is a spasmodic or uncontrolled repe- 
tition of word syllables or initial sounds. Lisping is a faulty 
articulation, slurring, mispronunciation or substitution of sounds. 

In a recent survey of the New Haven schools elementary 
teachers were asked to report all cases of very faulty articula- 
tion and of stuttering.' The total number of cases was 302, or 
one child in seventy-eight. Evidently this is a problem of no 
small dimensions. Even if we disregard the cases of lisping 
altogether and also the milder cases of stuttering we should find 
that there are about 500 severe cases of stuttering in the public 
schools of the state. 

These stuttering children are sadly in need of attention ; for, 
as a rule, they are neglected both by parents and physicians. 
Only those familiar with the subject can appreciate how serious 
this handicap is, what suffering it causes, and what effects it pro- 
duces on the personality of more sensitive children. Stuttering 
is a disease often associated with serious mental and nervous 
complications; but it is definitely curable and responds to cor- 
rective training. 

For many years European public schools have provided this 
speech corrective work, and it is coming to be considered an 
obligatory functions of schools in this country as shown by recent 
legislation in Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota and elsewhere. Con- 
necticut should at least have a permissive statute to encourage 
the establishment of speech corrective classes, and the State De- 
partment of Education should have an expert who is qualified to 
initiate and to direct special measures in behalf of those children 
who cannot have the benefit of special class instruction. 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 

By a crippled child we mean one who is, or who will be when 
an adult, seriously handicapped because he lacks normal use of 
skeleton or skeletal muscles.' There are so many kinds and de- 
grees of this particular handicap that it- is rather useless to * 
attempt to give specific statistics. The most complete and care- 
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ful survey of the subject -was made in the city of Cleveland, 
where six cripples were found for each 1,000 inhabitants. (The 
survey was made during the year 1915-16). Twenty-two per 
cent, of all the cases were under fifteen years of age; nine per 
cent, were from fifteen to nineteen years of age. We may say, 
therefore, that out of every two thousand of the general popula- 
tion, there are about three crippled children. 

The handicap is chiefly a vocational one and for this rea- 
son the problem is primarily educational in character. It can 
only be reached by highly individualized application of medicine 
and education to each particular case. Sometimes this applica- 
tion can be given most advantageously in special institutions like 
the Home for Crippled Children at Newington, Connecticut, and 
the Seaside Sanatorium for Tubercular Children in New Lon- 
don. 

But even after the extreme cases have been provided for by 
hospital treatment there remain a rather large group of children 
more or less disabled and handicapped who are attending public 
or private school, but who need a specialized type of education. 
In the larger cities the number of crippled children is great 
enough to justify the establishment of special classes, as has been 
amply demonstrated in New York, Boston, Cleveland and other 
cities. Other ways, however, should be found for reaching crip- 
pled children who cannot be assigned to special classes." Even a 
moderate grant of state aid for each child attending school would 
help to establish the right principle and foster the development 
of specific measures to overcome the effects of the handicap. 

The development of a vocational guidance service in differ- 
ent parts of the state would also be of benefit to these children. 
We should also support any legislation which would provide for 
the transportation of crippled children to and from school, the 
expense of such transportation to be paid in whole or in part by 
the state. (See, however, Sec. 836, Ch; 44 of the General Stat- 
utes.) 
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UNDERNOURISHED CHILDREN. 

The writer recently made a survey to determine the status 
of health work" in fifty school systems, each with an elementa:ry 
enrollment of over 500 pupils and an aggregate enrollment of 
170,000. 

The figures relating to school physicians and school nurses 
show considerable lack of uniformity throughout the state, 
and suggest the necessity for a greater equalization of medical 
and hygienic benefits. Here again the issues of a more complete 
democracy are involved. Fully one-half of the communities re- 
porting have no school physician, either on part or full time; 
eighteen are in addition without a school nurse. This means that 
in the aggregate there are over* 22,000 children in this group of 
communities who receive no official medical or hygienic over- 
sight. Although this group contains only school systems with an 
enrollment of less than 3,000, it includes nine with an enroll- 
ment of over 1,000. Only four school systems out of fifty em- 
ploy full time medical inspectors; nineteen employ full time 
nurses. 

Recently 500 teachers of the New Haven elementary schools 
were asked to report every child who was, in their opinion, poorly 
developed and seriously undernourished ; 275 such children ( 1 in 
every 86) were so reported. 

This is not, of course, a scientific finding; but it is significant 
enough. We purposely used the broad term "physical inferior- 
ity" in order to exclude minor physical handicaps. 

It would take minute statistical analysis to reveal the actual 
situation in detail. Many considerations are technical. But the 
grosser facts should at least come within the comment of the 
commission. 

Here again the constructive possibilities of the public school 
are enormous. 

Take, for example, the most fundamental factor in the very 
growth and development of the child, — nutrition. The normality 
of nutrition is indicated by a very simple index, namely the rela- 
tion of weight to height, an index which any school teacher can 
ascertain with scales and ruler. Children 10% under weight for 
their height are seriously undernourished. There are probably 
20,000 such children in the state attending our public and pri- 
vate schools. Moreover, only a small fraction of the subnormal- 
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ity of diet is due to economic poverty. Most of it is due to ignor- 
ance, and the correction is education, and the tool for the cor- 
rection is our school system. 

Open-air classes and nutrition clinics and classes and a com- 
plete physical examination of every school beginner should be 
encouraged by proper legislation as part of the Children's Code. 

I also hope that our commission will see fit to recommend a 
pioneer law requiring the periodic measurement of weight and 
height of every school child in the State. Such a law is entirely 
feasible and could be readily administered through the State 
Board of Education without any special appropriation by the 
legislature. It is a measure so simple and yet so fundamental 
that the mere enactment of the law would confer an incalculable 
boon on the children of the future. 



DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 

The problem of delinquency is a very complex one and will 
not be discussed in this connection. There are two types of de- 
linquents, and both of them are educational problems, — the re- 
formable delinquent and the non-reformable delinquent. Most 
of the cases must be handled in regular classes and must be 
attacked as complicated individual problems from a variety of 
angles. In the larger cities there may be reason for the estab- 
lishment of one or more special classes for refractory pupils and 
for truants, but there is no hope of solving the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency by this method. The problems of delinquency 
are so highly individual that they do not yield rapidly to group 
treatment. A revised juvenile court procedure and an improved 
probation system are best calculated to meet the great difficulties 
involved. The special problem of the defective or non-reform- 
able delinquent will be referred to later. 

The problems of the psychopathic child, the neurotic child 
and the epileptic with normal intelligence, are also highly indi- 
vidual. Children of this type usually need a modified educa- 
tional program. But there is no practical way in which the 
status of these children can be improved by legislation. The 
special provisions developed to meet the needs of otlier types of 
defectives will, however, indirectly prove of great benefit to this 
particular group. 
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MENTALLY SUBNORMAL CHILDREN. 

Mental subnormality constitutes another kind of- handicap 
for children. In some respects it is more serious than certain 
handicaps already discussed, and in other respects it may actually 
be less serious for the individual and less burdensome to the 
state and more promising from the standpoint of social control. 
In any event we should never regard the feeble-minded as being 
a peculiar species whom we separate from the rest of the human 
family. 

Mental subnormality is first and foremost a deficiency in in- 
telligence. Intelligence is the most practical aspect of the mind. 
It is the capacity to profit by experience and the power to make 
adaptations to new situations as they arise, or even before they 
arise. It is that mental part of us that means preparedness to 
meet the demands' of life. And this is just what the mentally de- 
ficient child lacks to some degree. The idiot lacks it to such a 
degree that he cannot guard himself against common physical 
dangers. 

The imbecile stands somewhat higher in the intelligence 
scale. The Mental Deficiency Law of England defines imbeciles 
as "Persons in whose case there exists from birth or from an 
early age, mental defectiveness not amounting to idiocy, yet so 
pronounced that they are incapable of managing themselves or 
their affairs, or in the case of children, of being taught to do so." 

Among the mentally deficient the most important and most 
numerous group is the Moron. He stands near the border line 
of normality. It is the Moron who makes so many problems for 
the schools and for society. The mental deficiency law furnishes 
the following definition of this group: "Persons in whose case 
there exists from birth, or from an early age, mental defective- 
ness not amounting to imbecility, yet so pronounced that they re- 
quire care, supervision, and control for their own protection, or 
for the protection of others, or, in the case of children, that they, 
by reason of such defectiveness, appear to be permanently in- 
capable of receiving proper benefit from the instruction in or- 
dinary schools." 

It is possible to differentiate these three groups by psycho- 
logical classification which uses the Intelligence Quotient as the 
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unit of measurement. The I. Q. of a child, as the Intelligence 
Quotient is usually called for the sake of brevity, is a ratio be- 
tween the child's mental age and his chronological age. The 
mental age is determined by a graduated scale which has been 
used on thousands of children and has proved to have a certain 
accuracy. The chronological age of the child is, of course, his 
entire life age expressed in years and months. When mental 
age and chronological age are equal we get a ratio of one, or on 
the percentage basis, one hundred per cent., or an I. Q. of one 
hundred. If the mental age is two and the chronological age is 
three we get a yalue below one hundred, an I. Q. of sixty-seven. 
An I. Q. as low as sixty-seven usually means feeble-mindedness. 
For convenience, we may regard an I. Q. of seventy as represent- 
ing the border line which indicates the upper limit of mental de- 
ficiency. 

Though it is somewhat arbitrary, we may say, for purposes 
of classification, that morons range from an I. Q. of seventy to 
an I. Q. of fifty ; imbeciles from an I. Q. of fifty to an I. Q. of 
twenty, and idiots from an I. Q. of twenty to zero. 

The definitions of the mental deficiency law, however, are 
more significant from the point of view of the Child Welfare 
Commission, because they reflect the legal and sociological con- 
cept of feeble-mindedness. 

Of these three groups idiots are the least numerous; and 
morons by far the most numerous. There are three or four 
times as many morons as idiots and imbeciles put together. A 
few idiots can be found in our elementary schools, and not a few 
imbeciles, but most of our morons of school age are to be found 
there. 

This is an extremely important consideration from the stand- 
point of the Connecticut Commission of Child Welfare. It 
means in plain terms that feeble-mindedness in children and 
youth is largely a public school problem. Although we need in- 
creased institutional facilities for the more difficult and custodial 
cases, we need still more a state-wide public school policy which 
will cope with the problem of the high grade defective who can- 
not and should not be excluded from public school attendance. 

The actual situation with respect to the number and distribu- 
tion of juvenile feeble-mindedness can best be pictured by a 
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statistical summary based on actual surveys of representative 
school systems and of child-caring institutions in the state of 
Connecticut. These surveys were for the most part made by the 
writer or under his direction. 



NUMBER OF JUVENILE FEEBLEMINDED. 

1. The Mansfield Training School and Hospital. 

The number of children up to eighteen years of age in this 
institution is about two hundred. The average mental age of 
this group is about four years. This means that most of the chil- 
dren at Mansfield are of idiot and imbecile grade of intelligence, 
and represent for the most part custodial cases. This is very 
natural, for it is the custodial cases who are most helpless, and to 
state and family so burdensome that they cannot be maintained 
under ordinary conditions. The urgency of these cases and ths 
physical limitations have so far prevented the Mansfield Training 
School from developing, to any large extent, educational provi- 
sions for higher grade cases. This fact is in no sense a reflec- 
tion on the situation at Mansfield. 

Even as the situation stands, we are justified in saying that 
there are a very large number of cases on an actual or potential 
waiting list who may be regarded as urgent and as belonging 
to the custodial group. This means that our state provisions for 
custodial cases, as well as for the higher grade educable cases, 
are incomplete. The great majority of feebleminded children of 
Connecticut are to be found outside of the official state institu- 
tion at Mansfield. 

2. County Temporary Homes and Institutions for Depen- 
dent Children. 

The county temporary homes have tended to become per- 
manent residential homes for a large number of non-placeable, 
non-adoptable children, many of these children being seriously 
feeble-minded. We have canvassed the situation in some of the 
larger county homes by means of individual mental examination 
of the most backward children. As a result of these mental sur- 
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veys we found a distribution of feeble-minded children as fol- 
lows : 

New Haven County Home 30 

Litchfield County Home 15 

Fairfield County Home 20 

New London County Home 5 

Hartford County Home 5 

Estimated for remaining county homes 25 

In a recent study of 124 unselected children from the St. 
Francis Orphan Asylum, all of whom were individually exam- 
ined, it was found that thirteen had an I. Q. of less that sixty-six, 
and that seven of these were definitely institutional cases. This 
proportion is fairly typical of the general situation with respect 
to institutional orphans and needy children. Average normality 
of intelligence among county home dependents is about as rare as 
brightness among ordinary children; while mental deficiency ap- 
pears to be almost as frequent as dullness ordinarily is. It is con- 
servative to say that mental deficiency is about ten times more 
prevalent among dependent and neglected children than in the 
ordinary population. 

3. Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 

In our institutions for delinquent children the proportion of 
mental defectives is likewise excessive. For example, if one 
takes a large group of unselected girls one finds that only one per 
cent, have an I. Q. of seventy or less. At the Middletown Indus- 
trial School, however, it was found that 21.3% of the girls had 
an I. Q. of seventy or less. 

A study made at the Cheshire Reformatory by Dr. Miller 
reveals similar figures: 478 commitments were investigated and 
131 cases, or 27% of the total, were classified as feeble-minded. 

A survey is now being made of the mental and educational 
status of 380 boys at the Connecticut School for Boys. These 
boys are distributed among nine separate schools within the in- 
stitution, and are classified into the eight elementary grades. 
One of the most significant findings is that which shows the ages 
of the boys in the various school grades. The following table 
embodies the facts : 
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Grades by Ages. 




I. 


Runs from 9-0 to 13-7 ' 


Median 11-8 


II. 


Runs from 10-11 to 15-11 


Median 12-6 


III. 


Runs from 10-9 to 17-0 


Median 13-0 


IV. 


Runs from 10-6 to 17-0 


Median 13-9 


V. 


Runs from 11-3 to 16-3 


Median 13-9 


VI. 


Runs from 12-3 to 17-9 


Median 15- 


VII. 


Runs from 12-4 to 17-6 


Median 15-1 


VIII. 


Runs from 14- to 17-1 


Median 16-3 



The median age of a first-grade child in the ordinary public 
schools is about six and one-half years. At Meriden it is eleven 
years and eight months, which represents a retardation or over- 
ageness of five years. A similar retardation is indicated for the 
other grades. This fact itself is significant of the type of mate- 
rial with which the Meriden school has to deal. 

Individual mental examinations were made of 125 of the 
Meriden boys, drawn chiefly from the most retarded group; 
ninety of these boys proved to have an I. Q. of seventy or less. 

Mental deficiency is easily twenty times more prevalent 
among our delinquent juvenile population than in a normal 
population of unselected school children. 

The total number of children and youth in institutions for 
delinquents is 1,130 in round numbers. We may say that 200 of 
these are mentally defective. In other words, a very large pro- 
portion of our problem of juvenile delinquency is not a problem 
of delinquency at all but one of feeble-mindedness. 

A defective delinquent child or youth may be defined as one 
in whom an inborn or acquired deficiency or disorder of intelli- 
gence results in chronic delinquency or anti-social conduct. 

We find that the defective delinquent complicates many situa- 
tions. It is almost impossible to manage such a delinquent on 
parole or probation. It is next to impossible to place out a de- 
fective delinquent dependent in a family home. If he is detained 
in a county home he may make no end of trouble there. A frac- 
tion 6i the girls and young women at the Connecticut State Farm 
are defective delinquents completely outside of the pale of re- 
formation. A significant proportion of unmarried mothers now 
handled by protective associations and other organizations are 
defective delinquents who do not respond to the treatment which 
they receive. Even in an institution like the Mansfield Training 
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School and Hospital, the defective delinquent may create serious 
difficulties. His presence at Mansfield is a disturbing factor and 
he cannot he freely welcomed there. The defective delinquent 
usually has no definite psychosis, and, therefore, cannot be com- 
mitted to either of the hospitals for the insane. The result is 
that the large body of defective delinquents not now in public 
schools are to be found in the state prisons and reformatories; 
that is to say the Middletown School for Girls, the Cheshire Re- 
formatory, Wether sfield, and Meriden. 

Parenthetically it may be noted that the General Assembly 
last year passed an act authorizing the Governor to appoint a 
special commission on this particular problem of the defective 
delinquent. This commission has not yet formulated any find- 
ings. Unless their findings and evidence point very strongly to 
the contrary, we believe that there is no practical reason at 
present for the establishment of a separate specialized institution 
for the defective delinquents. The defective delinquents must 
have specialized treatment, but it seems at present more feasible 
administratively, and probably it is mpre economical, to provide 
differentiated care in existing institutions. 

4. Elementary School System. 

Our elementary schools constitute our largest child welfare 
institution, and we should not be surprised to find that the aggre- 
gate number of feeble-minded boys and girls attending school is 
large. A careful survey of the Meriden school system in 1917 
revealed fifty mentally deficient pupils out of an elementary 
school enrollment of 4,000. A similar mental survey of the New 
Haven schools revealed 370 cases out of an elementary enrollment 
of 24,000 pupils. Investigations in smaller villages and rural 
communities like North Haven, Southington, Hamden, Rocky 
Hill, Westville, etc., revealed very similar conditions. It is con- 
servative to say that one per cent, of our elementary school popu- 
lation may be classified as being mentally deficient. 

Rural Schools. It should be emphasized that the problem 
of mental deficiency is by no means limited to the large cities. 
In 1917-1919, writer, in his official capacity, made mental exam- 
inations of 340 retarded children, most of whom were attending 
rural or village schools under the supervision of the state board 
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of education. These examinations revealed that the percentage 
of mental defect equalled, and sometimes exceeded, that in the 
non-urban communities of the state. It is significant, however, 
that in only forty-five cases did we feel justified in recommending 
exclusion from school attendance. 

In round numbers we are compelled to conclude that there 
are some 2,500 feeble-minded children in the state of Connecti- 
cut, who are attending our elementary schools. 



SUMMARY. 

Recapitulating the above figures, we find the distribution of 
mentally defective children in the state of Connecticut to be about 
as follows: 

1. Mansfield Training School and Hospital 200 

2. Homes for Dependent Children 200 

3. Institutions for Delinquents 200 

4. Elementary Schools 2,500 

Total 3,000 

For convenience the figures have been made round, but they 
should not be regarded as an overstatement. The main deduc- 
tion to be drawn from this table is that feeble-miudedness as a 
child welfare problem is, to a large extent, located in our 
elementary school system where we can cope with it most 
economically and most advantageously. Far from being a hope- 
less task, it is about the most manageable problem which we have. 
What have we done to meet it ? 



PROVISIONS FOR JUVENILE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The entire provisions for the feeble-minded may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

a. There are about two hundred children officially diag- 
nosed and committed through probate court in the state institu- 
tion at Mansfield. 

For purposes of accuracy we should add to the above num- 
ber some twenty-one defectives, eighteen years of age or less, 
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transferred or committed to the state hospitals for the insane at 
Norwich and Middletown. Five of these are classified as cases- 
of inbecility; five as cases of epilepsy with psychosis, and eleven 
cases of mental deficiency with psychosis. 

b. The cases in the county temporary homes have no offi- 
cial status so far as their mental deficiency is concerned. They 
have been committed as dependent or neglected children. There 
are no official provisions for the recognition of their mental de- 
fect, but the County Commissioners of New Haven have, at their 
own initiative, established a special class with an especially 
trained teacher for twenty of the mentally defective children in 
the New Haven County Home. The Fairfield County Home 
authorities have recognized the desirability of a similar special 
class, but none has been actually established. 

c. It is probable that a special class will be established in 
the St. Francis Orphan Asylum in the near future. 

d. There are no special provisions for defective delinquents 
at the reformatories and industrial schools. The mental status 
of the girls at Middletown has been determined by a systematic 
examination of each individual case, and the educational treat- 
ment of the girls is modified by the results of the examination. 
In this sense the defective group of delinquents is receiving 
special attention at Middletown. At Meriden very little has been 
done in this direction. 

e. Provisions in the public schools of the state are very un- 
equal. In some communities, the very existence of the problem 
is all but unrecognized. In other communities splendid progress 
has been made in the detection and special education of mentally 
defective pupils. A recent survey of fifty communities, with an 
aggregate elementary enrollment of 170.000, showed that there 
are twenty-three special classes in the state taking care of about 
340 mentally defective pupils, which means that about six out 
of every seven pupils are as yet without special provision. To 
show the unevenness which exists between various communities 
attention should be called to the fact that Meriden has three, and 
Southington two special classes, while Bristol, Danbury, Nor- 
wich and Waterbury have none at all. Bridgeport has four, 
Hartford two, New Britain one, Stamford three, and New 
Haven seven. New Haven has in contemplation a system of 
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special classes and special schools which will take care ultimately 
of three or four hundred mentally deficient pupils. One special 
school, the Fair Haven Training School, enrolling 100 subnormal 
pupils, has just been established as part of the New Haven pro- 
gram. This school furnishes all the. educational advantages of a 
good institution, but the children remain at home with their fami- 
lies. They are being trained along manual and vocational lines. 
Many of them so trained will, with guidance and help, be able 
to remain in their communities. By means of this special school 
and seven additional special classes, New Haven is actually mak- 
ing provisions for 200 mentally defective children, — a number 
equal to the total number of mental defective children cared for 
at Mansfield by the state. 

Summarizing the above provisions we may say that in all 
about 600 Connecticut children (under eighteen years of age) 
are receiving some specialized institutional or educational treat- 
ment as recognized mental defectives. The actual total number 
of mental defectives in the state, under eighteen years of age, is 
about 3,000. 



EXTENSION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL CARE OF 
. DEFECTIVES. 

From the above survey it is very evident that the problem 
of handicapped and defective children is, to a remarkable extent, 
a problem which comes within the purview of the public school 
and our common school law. The majority of all physical, men- 
tal and conduct defectives, under eighteen years of age, are 
actually attending some ordinary elementary school, and a large 
proportion of those now in institutions have previously had an 
elementary school career. Furthermore all the dependents who 
are attending schools in county homes legally are under the 
supervision of the State Board of Education ; and such general 
educational supervision by implication should extend itself to all 
official child-caring institutions, like the Connecticut School for 
Boys and the Connecticut School for Girls. 

Consider the vast potential power of the Connecticut school 
system as a child welfare agency. This immense "institution" 
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comprises 1,500 buildings, 8,000 teachers, and physical property 
valued at $35,000,000. We have barely begun to utilize this 
equipment in behalf of handicapped children. 

From every point of view it is sound policy to extend the 
principle of public school care and control of handicapped and 
defective children. Such a policy is economical from the stand- 
point of dollars and cents. It is good social practice because it 
keeps the child at home when it is to his benefit to stay there ; it 
puts a premium on local responsibility ; it favors prevention and 
timely treatment. 

The Connecticut Commission on Child Welfare should re- 
cognize this situation. Our vast elementary school system, which 
includes not only our common schools, but all private schools in 
the measure in which they come by law under public supervi- 
sion, — this vast system with its hundreds of buildings and thou- 
sands of teachers, constitutes our greatest child welfare institu- 
tion. The Commission does not need to recommend that it be 
created. It exists. Nor does the Commission need to propose 
the fundamental principle of compulsory education. That, too, 
exists, and has virtually existed since colonial times. The Com- 
mission needs simply to recommend the extension of compulsory 
education for the particular benefit of handicapped and defec- 
tive school children. 

This can best be accomplised by a law which will specifically 
recognize the existence of handicapped school children as an 
educational problem; and which shall create a subdivision or 
agency within the state department of education which shall 
render directive and expert assistance to local schools in meeting 
the needs of educationally exceptional children. We do not con- 
template any serious interference with local autonomy; but we 
must frankly stand for some form of state co-operation. 

The necessity of special classes for the training of mentally 
subnormal children is now so well recognized that Connecticut 
should, in the Children's Code, definitely adopt the principle. 
There should be a broad permissive law authorizing the creation 
of special classes, fitting classes, or day schools for all the major 
types of physically and mentally exceptional children. These 
classes may all be put on a par, or there may be a special meas- 
ure making certain provisions for mentally defective children 
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compulsory, and granting state aid on a per capita or pro rata 



New Jersey, Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, Missouri, and Minnesota all have laws for the es- 
tablishment of special classes for mentally subnormal children. 
In all of these states there is supervision by the state department 
of education, and in most of them some financial aid is granted 
by the state. Wisconsin bears one-third of the expenses for 
such classes; Pennsylvania one-half; Minnesota pays annually 
the liberal sum of $100.00 for each child receiving special class 
instruction. 

The manner and degree of state aid in Connecticut are mat- 
ters which require careful consideration. Some form of assist- 
ance must be secured by legislation so that special class provi- 
sions throughout the state shall be more complete and more 
equitable. We should also formulate a law which will extend 
educational assistance and oversight to the defective child in 
rural and village districts. We cannot insure control of the 
ubiquitous problem of feeble-mindedness unless we develop pub- 
lic school devices which will detect and train all subnormal 
pupils. 

Such measures in behalf of handicapped school children 
imply increased facilities in the state department of education. 
They do not entail any novel or radical increase of power. Ad- 
ministratively, they could be most advantageously assigned to a 
subdivision within the present state department of education. 



A DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION AND 
STANDARDS. 

The chief duties, of what may tentatively be called a Divi- 
sion of Special Education and Standards, would be formulated in 
the general terms of the legislative act to cover the following 
functions : 

1. To issue and enforce regulations regarding school enum- 
eration and school registers, which will result in the reporting 
of all children of school age who, because of serious handicap 
or exceptional physical and mental condition, cannot be properly 
educated or trained under ordinary conditions. This would re- 
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suit in a simple form of registration very important for child 
welfare and social welfare. ' It would also furnish important in- 
formation for the state board* of education. 

2. To issue regulations and printed forms, and to render 
expert advice and assistance in the educational measurement of 
mental examination of handicapped or exceptional school chil- 
dren, including children passing through the Juvenile Court. 

3. To furnish similar direction and assistance in the organ- 
ization of special classes. 

4. To initiate and direct special educational measures in 
behalf of exceptional pupils who cannot be assigned to special 
classes, schools or institutions. 

5. To administer the distribution of state aid for special 
classes and auxiliary education. 

6. To maintain general inspection and supervision of all 
schools conducted in connection with special state or county in- 
stitutions for dependent, neglected, defective and delinquent chil- 
dren. 

7. To foster and direct, as far as expedient, measures of 
vocational guidance and supervision for the benefit of education- 
ally exceptional or handicapped youth up to the age of eighteen 
or twenty. 

It would be Utopian to expect a full realization of such a 
program ; but some educational agency of this character is indis- 
pensable for attacking the problem of juvenile handicap and de- 
fect near their source. Much of the fundamental work outlined 
could be accomplished by one qualified person with ordinary 
office assistance in the state department of education. A mod- 
erate financial investment for so far-reaching a child welfare 
project ! 

It should be repeated that the above recommendations do 
not mean the setting up of an altogether new and independent 
agency, nor do they involve a radical increase of power of the 
State Board of Education. They represent a logical and reason- 
able application of fundamental powers now vested in this board. 
The activities of a Division of Special Education and Standards 
would be closely identified with the present work of the State 
Board of Education, and would be co-ordinated with the admin- 
istration of laws relating to enumeration, attendance, employ- 
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ment and instruction of children as specified in chapters 44, 48, 
130 and 140 of the general statutes. 



RELATION OF JUVENILE COURT TO HANDICAPPED 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

There is one other social institution which, like the public 
school, stands in important relations to the problem of handi- 
capped and defective children. This is our court system. His- 
torically developed for other purposes, our courts have not been 
able to escape the problems of child welfare; and, somewhat like 
the public schools, they must be adapted to meet the responsi- 
bility of .these problems. 

Furthermore, a juvenile court system and the public school 
system must readjust themselves to each other in the interests of 
the children and youth whom they serve. There should be legis- 
lation which should hasten this readjustment and bring both the 
school and the court co-operatively to bear on certain problems 
of juvenile delinquency and defect. 

The following suggestions assume that an adequate juvenile 
court system will be proposed by the Commission. We assume 
that these courts will be located in soipe fifty districts throughout 
the state, and that they will have attached to them qualified pro- 
bation officers, who, working under some form of state guidance, 
will attempt to bring the best available local resources to the sup- 
port of children who have a court status. 

All educationally handicapped children; would have a cer- 
tain legal status under the terms of the proposed Children's Code. 
This legal status would become automatically established when- 
ever children are of school age and subject to our compulsory 
education law. We need not send children to court in order to 
commit them to public school; but if any child is excluded or 
discharged from public or private school, and must be commit- 
ted to a state institution, or must be placed on probation or 
parole, then court action is indicated. 

1. We, provisionally suggest, that the power of commit- 
ment of defectives to institutions continue with the probate 
courts ; but that the juvenile courts be given concurrent jurisdic- 
tion in commitment. 
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2. We suggest that the juvenile courts be given the power 
to establish (on petition of reputable citizens and responsible or- 
ganizations) a probationary status^ in certain groups of cases as 
follows : 

a. Reformable delinquents. 

b. Defective delinquents, but only in exceptional circum- 
stances. 

c. Defective dependent children over fourteen years of age 
who must be placed out as non-adoptive, and as requiring very 
special supervision. 

d. Delinquent youth on parole from state institutions. 

e. Mentally deficient youth on parole from state institu- 
tions. 

f. Mentally deficient children and youth over fourteen 
years of age, who have been discharged from public school or 
special class and are physically fit for employment or special in- 

, dustrial training. 



VOCATIONAL PROBATION FOR DEFECTIVE YOUTH. 

Ordinarily the jurisdiction of a Juvenile Court is restricted 
to cases of delinquency ; but the type of court which our Commis- 
sion contemplates is essentially a court of social adjustment and 
supervision. It, therefore, is logical that this court should also 
have certain jurisdiction over defective children and youth. To 
begin with, a Juvenile Court could not escape the problem of 
mental defect even if it chose, because delinquency is so often 
associated with mental subnormality. A great many mental de-. 
fectives are potential delinquents; and those who are not need 
some kind of supervision for their own protection and the pro- 
tection of others. 

The way to meet this situation is to establish a status of pro- 
bation for all juveniles who need it, whether they be delinquent, 
potentially delinquent, or simply defective. In the case of the 
mentally defective the probation should be put on a vocational 
basis and should represent an effort to keep the subnormal indi- 
vidual safely at some gainful employment, in his own community, 
in lieu of commitment to an institution. It would mean a corn- 
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munity policy of aftercare for defective children when they leave 
school. 

This provision for vocational probation, n carried out, would 
result in a great financial saving to the state, and would contrib- 
ute a large measure to the solution of the problem of mental 
defect. There are easily 3,000 mentally defective children in 
the state of Connecticut. Many of these must be cared for in 
institutions or at home. Increased facilities for the care of such 
cases are sadly needed. The Commission on Child Welfare re- 
cognizes, however, that to a large extent the problem of the high- 
grade defective is a local community problem, and that adjust- 
ments should be made which would enable such defective youths 
to remain with safety in their own communities. Many of these 
youths need oversight and protection, but they do not necessarily 
have to be sent off to hospitals or institutions. Many of them can 
wholly or partially support themselves if they are favorably 
placed and supervised in their own communities. Here, again, 
the Juvenile Court is in a strategic position to safeguard these 
children and youths by granting them the preferred status to 
which they are entitled. The status of a vocational probationer 
makes immediate commitment to an institution unnecessary, and 
is far superior to deliberate neglect. It gives the defective a cer- 
tain amount of external support which may enable him to make 
good in his own community. By this method of extra-institu- 
tional supervision thousands of dollars could be annually saved 
for the state. 

The status of vocational probation should become effective 
when the defective is ready to go to work. Inasmuch as there 
are many mental defectives who cannot meet the present cduca- 
*. tional requirements of the employment certificate, it is just that 
an allowance be made for their educational incapacity, and that 
a limited certificate, under carefully safeguarded conditions, 
should, in certain cases, be granted at the age of fourteen as in 
the case of normal children. 

We appreciate that the supervisory functions outlined are 
too extensive to be completely covered even by the improved pro- 
bationary provisions contemplated by the Commission. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is sound policy to unite the functions of 
moral and vocational probation and to co-ordinate them with 
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the school system on one hand and a children's court on the 
other. We cannot expect the probation officer to accomplish a 
superhuman amount of guardianship; but administratively his 
office should be used as the legal pivot for the organization of 
community supervision of borderline and manageable defectives 
and delinquents. Unquestionably the whole tendency of social 
welfare work now is away from institutional segregation, toward 
local community control. 

The simple legislation above suggested would promote and 
give official validity to this very important principle. With the 
expert guidance which the probation officers would receive from 
the state, we are justified in expecting constructive results. It 
should be remembered that an important function of the proba- 
tion officer is to mobilize voluntary co-operation and to release 
the energies of local agencies in the task of probation. Certain 
*of these agencies may be given statutory powers, subject to the 
court and the probation officer. Co-operation with the public 
school authorities should be particularly close, and provided for 
by the law: 

We propose that the law should require juvenile courts to 
obtain a detailed school report of every school child who comes 
within their operation. This report could be secured through 
the probation officer, during an investigation period, and would 
be filled out by teachers and principals on forms issued by the 
state department of education. These forms, accompanied by 
explanatory regulations, would furnish data as follows : Develop- 
ment and school history of the child; report of traits, conduct, 
and school work; standardized measurement of school work; 
conclusions as to probable mental and educational status of the 
child. 

This psycho-educational report would in itself constitute a 
semi-expert estimation of the child's mental status, which would 
be of value to the court. If, on the basis of this report, the court 
believes that the child's mentality is subnormal or abnormal, the 
judge shall cause a diagnosis to be made by a qualified physician 
or a mental examiner, or by both. 

It is highly desirable that the elementary school and the 
juvenile court should, in this manner, work in close co-operation. 
Both are local institutions of the people and for the people ; and 
both of them should have as their goal the ultimate reduction of 
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the number of commitments to state institutions. Both of them 
are child welfare agencies, and it is their business to understand 
the exceptional children and youths who come to their attention. 

If a Bureau of Child Welfare is established it is clear that 
its activities would also in many ways be co-ordinated with court 
and school. Such a bureau would be particularly serviceable to 
the large groups of dependent, neglected and uncared-for chil- 
dren, but the opportunities of court and school with respect to 
the welfare of handicapped children are by no means contingent 
upon such a bureau. 



We have, in this report, sketched in brief outline, a state- 
wide system of welfare for defective and handicapped children, 
which will bring into articulation and co-operation existing insti- 
tions, a group of children's courts, and the elementary schools. 
This system will receive the benefit of co-operation from state 
agencies without destroying local responsibilities* and local 
autonomy. A system which does not emphasize state control at 
the expense of local initiative is suited to the traditions and con- 
ditions of our state. And because the scheme does not contem- 
plate the creation of absolutely new machinery, it is financially 
feasible. 

The main question before the commission, it seems to us, is, 
How can we reorganize and reshape the existing situation so as 
to insure the gradual development of sound child welfare policy 
for decades and perhaps generations to come? If this view is 
true, it is very important to look for well-formed principles rather 
than clever corrective devices, and to strengthen those agencies, 
like the common school, which, for historical and social reasons, 
have a claim upon the responsibilities of the future. In general, 
it should also be our policy to consolidate and to co-ordinate 
these agencies rather than to create new ones. Even the very 
fundamental question of state versus local control ought to be 
solved with a view of increasing co-operation and mutual respon- 
sibility. The question then becomes not so much whether the 
state or local units shall be supreme, but how can they be articu- 
lated so that both shall function at a maximum, m the interest of 
the child. 
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LIFE HISTORIES OF YOUNG MEN IN 
CONNECTICUT'S REFORMATORY 
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HOME CONDITIONS. 

The following study is based upon the ca.se histories of four 
hundred and seventy-eight (478) admissions to the Connecticut 
State Reformatory, committed by the various courts of the state 
to this institution. These case histories were compiled during a 
period of two years by members of the Reformatory staff. 

The investigations in all instances were uniform and method- 
ical, and carried on by the same individuals throughout the en- 
tire series. A trained social worker secured the data outside the 
institution. Parents, relatives, teachers, clergymen, charity or- 
ganizations and employers were interviewed to secure authentic 
information. Town and church records were searched to obtain 
genealogies, and court records consulted as to exact data in re- 
gard to number and causes of arrests. 

The present study is an endeavor to analyze the early life and 
activities of the individuals, grouped in various ways; to carry 
this analysis to their early history as it takes them through their 
schooling, their work, and their relation to the courts, and the 
whole history linked together in an attempt to get a composite pic- 
ture of the group in its entirety, and to examine the effects of 
these various factors in producing the delinquent career. 

This study will throw some light on the problem of the Re- 
formatory, and will give a fair index of the degree of success this 
institution may hope to obtain in the cases committed to its care. 
This group, being an unselected one, may be taken as a fair repre- 
sentation of the type of boys entering this and similar institu- 
tions. 

The attempt to trace the early and later environmental 
factors in the lives of the boys was made by tabulating all the 
early and late- factors of their career, and relating this informa- 
tion to the character of home which the boys possessed. This 
deals with the homes as formed by the fathers and mothers, and 
gives in a general way the character of the surroundings which 
these boys had in their early development. 

In a large number of cases the early surroundings were 
essentially those of their later careers, but in a great number of 
cases the boys drifted into new surroundings in their later life, 
and these are not considered in the classification. 
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The attempt is made to divide the types of homes ranging 
from Type No. 1, in which the home conditions are apparently 
favorable, to Type No. 5, in which home the conditions are dis- 
tinctly unfavorable. The unfavorable factors in homes Type No. 
5 to Type No. 12 are less in evidence and of lesser degree* Were 
these different types of homes to be illustrated graphically, it 
would be shown that the highest peak is in homes of Types 4, 5 and 
6, and then the curve falls off to the No. 12 homes, thus illus- 
trating the effect of environment upon conduct, always bearing 
in mind that these homes, as a whole, are in no wise normal 
homes or homes that would be commonly accepted as a good 
type of home in the community. These types of homes, there- 
fore, apply only to this group under consideration, and as will be 
apparent in the histories given under the different types, in no 
sense apply to normal homes. 

In all the following case records all names are fictitious, and 
all other means of identification have been eliminated. 

The considerations governing the groupings of these homes 
are as follows : 



TYPE No. 1. 

The home where one or both parents are living and where 
the investigation has shown them to be people of good reputa- 
tion, and where discipline of the home has been adequate. This 
constitutes the highest type of home in the group used. The fol- 
lowing extract from Case History No. 2-H illustrates this type 
of home: 

No. 159. Michael Hannon. 

Race. Irish- American. 

Family. Father, John, 49 years; born in Plainville; mar- 
ried in Ireland ; good health ; occasionally alcoholic ; high temper, 
when he swears and has been known to throw things around the 
room ; education unknown ; works as a sawyer in wood-working 
shop — has had from 2 to 5 men under him ; a good reputation. 

Mother, Margaret (Flynn), 52 yeaite; low forehead; thin 
hair; head flat on top; apathetic; weak expression; face 
wrinkled, prematurely old; indications of appearance but not of 
conversation that she has low mentality; frank; gave no sign of 
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feeling the disgrace until she gave account of the brother John's 
restitution for the offences of No. 159. Was born in County 
Wicklow, Ireland, town of Dunlaven; married at 24 and emi- 
grated right afterwards; went through long division at school 
which she left at 12 years; worked at home before* marriage; 
lived in Plainville since coming to the United States ; good health 
except for varicose veins. 

Home Conditions. Isolated section about one mile from 
village. Family owns house of seven rooms. The dining room 
had been freshly papered on Thanksgiving day by the members 
of the family. Table was set with white tablecloth, showing that 
family have meals together. 

Home Discipline. Showed temper. Mother said that the 
other children remained at home at night. Boys make the prac- 
tice of never going out on holidays. The young people go to 
moving pictures, and sometimes the father, but mother never 
goes. There seems to be no way for the family to take their 
recreation together. There seemed to be a strong spirit of fam- 
ily unity. Had piano in home. Some home-made furniture in 
the home, and books. On the whole an exceptionally good home. 



TYPE No. 2. 

A home where there is nothing against the moral standards 
of the parents, but where the discipline of the home has been 
very lax, and the boy has been allowed to get beyond control. 

C. H. No. 3-H. 
William Baumann. No. 553. 

Family. Father, George, 54 years old ; born in town of Ber- 
lin, Germany; came to United States in 1879; worked at Green- 
wich for a time; is a painter now working at Acme Mfg. Co., 
near South Street, Danbury; usually fairly well; had severe at- 
tack of blood poisoning after birth of daughter Hilda; has had 
severe attack of blood poisoning on hand and knee within two 
years; brought up by aunt as parents died when he was 4; 
seemed to resent greatly attempts to make him make restitution 
for 553's delinquencies ; hard-working ; wife says, * "He takes 
everything easy, ha-ha-ha, he's half crazy, likes to stay by him- 
self; married in 1884. 

Mother, 54 years old; born near Heidelberg, Germany* 
came to United States in 1879; was a servant both in Germany 
and in Greenwich (6 years in one place) ; married in United 
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States; wall-eyed, cross-eyed at first, caused by teething, then 
operation at 14 left wall-eyed; elementary schooling, father 
teacher; an incessant talker with a curious habit of chuckling, 
which, wjth her peculiar eyes, gives uncanny impression; and 
one suspects either dishonesty or nervous disorder; very coarse 
in appearance and language, using "My God", "Gosh', "Golly" 
every few words; in fact repulsive and animal-like; neurotic, 
subject to headaches; hard worker, but with no appreciation of 
anything but physical needs of child ; accurate in details. 

Home Conditions. Four-family, double two-story house, 
good section, good yards, florists opposite; good housekeeping; 
two double beds in one bedroom, one with bedspread made of 
flags from cigar prizes. China closet with silver in parlor, and 
other attempts at show — no books. 

Home Discipline. According to teacher "a kick and a 
blow". Father Resented teacher making him pay for damages 
done by boy. When boy was sent home and told to bring mother, 
she'd wait a day or two and say she couldn't come. Neither 
parent helped the tfeacher, although sometimes they would thrash 
him, etc. No training whatsoever, and allowed out in evenings; 
began to give trouble at 11 or 12; given twenty-five cents out of 
wages. 



TYPE No. 3 

Homes in which the discipline has been good, and there are 
no evidences to indicate anything against the moral standards of 
the parents, but in which the foreign atmosphere is predominant, 
and where the children consequently are poorly prepared for life 
in an American social environment. These are the best foreign 
homes. 

C. H. No.4-H. 

John Lansky — Alias Longsky. No. 207. 

Family. Father, David, 44 years old; born in Moscow, 
Russia. In the United States six or seven years; port of entry, 
New York: book-binder, both in old country and in this; at 
present with Atlantic Publishing Co., where he has been three 
years. Speaks English and reads a little ; reads and writes both 
Russian and Yiddish ; earns $18.00 a week ; man is fairly short, 
slender, peculiarly transparent eye, unusually intelligent in con- 
versation, but this may be merely appearance; was probably not 
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entirely frank about No. 207; denied having ever been drunk, 
but investigator was suspicious not the truth. 

Mother. Lena (Horowitz), 37 years old; born in Poltoul, 
Russia; hairdresser by trade; came to United States in 1912; was 
married at 18 years; reads Yiddish; understood most of the 
questions investigator put to her, but occasionally there were, 
words that were not familiar; the woman is slovenly, but chil- 
dren obeyed her well, and she seemed fairly intelligent. 

Home Conditions. In Russia, boy worked learning the 
trade of clock-maker; at present the family income is $18.00 a 
week; family sends money to. Russia every month, either to 
paternal or maternal relatives. They live in five rooms for which 
they pay $14.00 a month rent in a three-decker, poor repair, 
dirty halls, foreign tenants; housekeeping itself was somewhat 
disorderly, but there was no refuse about the room. 

Home Discipline. Family claimed that the boy gave them 
no trouble; truth of this statement doubted; the girls on return- 
ing from school immediately went to work— one climbing up on 
a bench to reach the dishes and set the table for dinner ; another 
making a bed on the couch ; they showed in every way that they 
were trained in habits of helpfulness and obedience. 



TYPE No. 4. 

This group includes the poorer foreign homes where the dis- 
cipline is very loose, the condition of the home squalid and un- 
attractive, but where parents are not alcoholic, immoral or crim- 
inal. 

C. H. No. S-H. Steffen Grobel. No. 173. 

Family. Father, William, 41 years; born in Vienna, Aus- 
tria ; owned small farm in old country ; came to United States at 
27 or 28 years of age; returned for a visit; port of entry, New 
York; illiterate; speaks little English; never ill, but hands are 
often poisoned by his work ; works at the Remington Arms Co. \ 
drinks one pint of beer for supper every night. 

Mother, Marie (Ehrlich) ; 45 years old; born in Vienna, 
Austria; speaks no English; illiterate; worked in fields in old 
country; came to United States seven years ago; port of entry, 
New York; has headaches, otherwise well. 

Home Conditions. Three rooms, first floor, tenement house ; 
congested section ; unAmericanized conditions ; bench built along 
the side of room ; at present brother and his family are living 
with them but they hope to find a rent soon ; in all, twelve living 
in three rooms. 
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TYPE No. 5. 

This group includes the very worst homes where both par- 
ents are either alcoholic, criminal or immoral. 

C. H. No. 6-H. Joseph Callahan. No. 75. 

Family, Father, alcoholic and very brutal when drunk; 
court record for drunkenness ; dead. 

Mother, very alcoholic ; court record for drunkenness ; keep- 
ing disorderly house; neglected children and kept very dirty 
house ; children twice taken away ; died two years ago of cancer 
of stomach; worked in laundry. 

Home Conditions. Alcoholic parents; a home notorious for 
drunken brawls and filthy neglect; kept boarders; when taken 
from asylum, where he had been committed as neglected, he was 
allowed by his aunt to lead a life of vagabondage; was finally 
sent to Meriden Reform School; on his release, he persistently 
associated with a bad gang. 



TYPE No. 6. 

Homes where moral reputation of father is bad due to alco- 
hol, crime or other factors, but where there is nothing against the 
moral standards of the mother. . 

C. H. No. 7-H. William Nagle. No. 423. 

Family. Father, Charles, 46 years old ; born in East Prus- 
sia ; .came to United States 21 or 22 years ago ; married just be- 
fore coming to this country ; is well but has had two bad attacks 
of rheumatism and one of blood poisoning; neither reads nor 
writes English ; previous to coming to United States he worked 
' on a farm ; has worked in brewery for years, and drinks steadily, 
and is usually half intoxicated; is sometimes brutal to family; 
probably drunk at conception of No. 423. 

Mother, 44 years old ; born in East Prussia, and worked in 
fields there; does not read nor write English; slow in manner 
mentality, very shy, and has tendency to be "house-bound" ; sen- 
sitive: has poor command of English and is morbidly afraid to 
trust herself when she must use it; sensitive — possibly sullen, and 
not inclined to talk; in appearance, is sandy complexioned with 
good expression. 
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Home Conditions. Four- family, "three-decker", first floor; 
neatly kept,; open section but poor neighborhood, not far from 
railroad; when No. 423 was recovering from cholera, father 
would come in at 12 M. and awaken him and make him cook for 
him; No. 423 was father's favorite, and often taken on good 
times as a lad, much indulged. 



TYPE No. 7. 

Exactly the opposite of Type 6 ; home — mother of bad repu- 
tation, but father apparently all right. 

G H. No. 8-H. John Borine. No. 162. 

Family. Father, Edwin, 63 years old; born in Liverpool, 
England ; had been in United States 32 years ; port of entry, New 
York; has lived in Montreal, P. Q., Kansas City, Mo., Topeka, 
Kansas, and Dayton, Ohio; formerly worked in a rolling mill 
where he lost eye from injury; somewhat alcoholic; now fireman 
and helper in dry goods store in Waterbury, where he works 
irregularly; well, -except for asthma; has not been able to fully 
support his family because of his injury ; said to be best of fam- 
ily. 

Mother, Elizabeth Mary, 61 years old ; married in England, 
but did not come to United States until one year after husband ; 
formerly worked at laundry and cleaning ; illiterate ; suffers from 
enlargement of liver ; is said to be intemperate, and to be arrested 
for intoxication; almost impossible to find anything valuable in 
investigation as she. was too untruthful t suffering from troubles 
due to climacteric. 

Home Conditions. Third and fourth floor in a block on 
Lower Grand Street, opposite river; four rooms on third floor, 
four on fourth floor ; typically run down ; father at time of inves- 
tigation was at home as he was working nights ; mother was too 
untruthful to make any statements regarding family discipline of 
any value, and she was too anxious to make investigator think 
think home was ideal ; mother out at work during man's child- 
hood. 
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TYPE No. 8. 

Home where one or both parents are either feeble-minded 
or insane, but where there is nothing against the moral standards 
of either. 

C. H. No. 9-H. George Campbell Gale. No. 536. 

Family. Father, William Campbell Gale; born in Balti- 
more; drowned at 32 years; had suffered from 'heart trouble; a 
farm laborer; peculiar. 

Mother, Alice (Wright), 50 years; born in New Haven; in 
early life suffered from delayed menstruation, also St. Vitus 
dance; lead poisoning; very dull in school, but reached sixth or 
seventh grade; impediment in speech; pleasant; hard working; 
good manager ; supports herself by day's work ; good hearted and 
good common sense ; investigatior is suspicious she is sub-normal. 

Home Condition. Tiny four-room . cottage ; two rooms un- 
finished; two basement rooms; situated on a bluff overhanging 
Quinnipiac River, almost in the woods ; mother out at work much 
of the time ; well-meaning, but not over strict. 



TYPE No. 9. 

Homes where both parents are living in foreign country, or 
where one parent is dead, the other living in a foreign country. 

C. H. No. 10-H. Antonio Ferraro. No. 102. 

Family. Father, Louie, about 60 years old; laborer; well; 
lives near Coriza, Italy ; was insane for six months in 1906 ; para- 
lyzed. 

Mother, Josephina, 50 years old; lives in Italy; well. 

Home Conditions. For some time lived with cousin Louie 
Ferraro; these people have pleasant home at 645 East 138th 
Street, New York City; several rooms, light rent; attempted to 
tip investigator with a two dollar bill; the cousin, Louie, has 
charge of a bootblack stand in a large bank building, and has six 
men under him ; says he will pay $1 5.00 a week to inmate if he 
were willing to work for him. 
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TYPE No. 10. 



A small group where boy has had no home with parents, and 
where he was brought up from infancy in County Homes, board- 
ing homes or with foster parents. 

C. H. No. 11-H. Frank Brown. No. 148. 

Family. In England; father and uncle alcoholic; one aunt 
immoral; mother died when he was born; uncle, aunt, and 
two half-sisters died in poor-house, two other half-sisters taken by 
charity; own sister sentenced for stealing a sovereign; Frank 
Brown is the third child of an illegitimate union, as his mother 
was sister of his father's first wife. 

In United States, aunt, Mrs. Edwards, 67 years; keeps a 
baby farm ; supposed to harbor immoral girls, and is often visited 
by strange men; appears shrewd and slovenly; probably cruel 
and unprincipled ; claims the boy was a runaway and spent, his 
time at the neighboring slaughter-house; sent him to County 
Home as unmanageable; on his return from Meriden became 
afraid of his threatening schemes ; won't take him in again ; 
claimed he attempted immorality at age of six. 



TYPE No. 11. 

• Home where persistent poor health or parents has brought 
about broken-up condition of home. 

C. H. No. 12-H. Abraham Darnsky. No. 253. 

Family. Father, Louis, 52 years old; born at St. Peters- 
burg, Russia ; in the old country was a tailor by trade ; reads -and 
writes a little English, which he speaks ; married in Russia, when 
16 years old ; came to United States six months later, landing at 
New York City; he is in the express business, dealing chiefly 
with the Wesleyan students in Middletown; always well; court 
record for violating Sunday law and for drunkenness. 

Mother, Elna (Thomson), died in 1916, aged 52 years, in 
Middletown ; had suffered from asthma for 21 years ; died from 
complication of trouble — asthma, stomach trouble and tubercu- 
losis of the bladder ; born in Vilna, Russia ; married at 17 years ; 
could read and write and talk English ; came to the United States 
one year after the father, landing at New York. 
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Home Conditions. Thickly populated section, respectable 
neighborhood, but close to a very bad section; three-decker, 
owned by father, all rents being occupied by the three families of 
the inmate; in his father's household there are six members to 
occupy five rooms on the first floor ; the place is mortgaged, and 
the father owns no other property; furniture was typical green 
colored plush covered ; everything needed, but no piano or books. 

Home Discipline. Mother unable to discipline children be- 
cause of her delicate health; father was the real force; mother 
inclined to conceal boy's difficulties from father, who severely 
punished him ; in the evening, children under ten years were not 
allowed to be out on the street after 8 o'clock ; during older years 
were allowed out until 10 o'clock; boy was allowed to peddle 
papers and worked as a messenger boy. 



.TYPE No. 12. 

Where parents are not known, and where no data could be 
obtained concerning them. 

The following table (1-T) shows the number of individuals 
and percentage to the whole group appearing under each of the 
various types of homes : 





Table 1-T. 




Type 


Number 


Percentage 


of Home. 


of Boys. 


of Whole Group. 


No. 1 


65 


13.6% 


2 


43 


8.9 


3 


33 


6.9 


4 


53 


11.1 


5 


77 


16.1 


6 


85 


17.5 


7 


17 


3.5 


8 


28 


5.8 


9 


32 


6.8 


10 


14 


2.9 


11 


18 


3.7 


12 


13 


27 



As has been stated, types of homes Nos. 1 and 2 are the best 
homes, the third type being those homes retaining only the for- 
eign atmosphere. These three types comprise 29% of the en- 
tire group. • 

The 4th, 5th and 6th types of homes are the very worst types 
in this group. Conditions in these homes are the most unfavor- 
able ; one or both parents being feeble-minded, criminal, alcoholic, 
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immoral, or a combination of all, and home discipline being en- 
tirely lacking. In addition, the homes are dirty and squalid, and 
there has been a total absence of those elements which would 
make home attractive to a boy. This group bears a percentage of 
45% to the whole. 

The remaining 265 are scattered through homes under Types 
Nos. 7 to 12 inclusive in small percentages. However, these 265 
were in the homes where a lack of control was evident — this 
either through ignorance or neglect, and in foreign homes often- 
times through an incomprehension of our laws and customs. 

From the above we see that approximately 75% of all cases 
sent to the Reformatory spent their early days of formative 
training in homes where the parents were either feeble-minded, 
vicious or immoral and where there was an entire lack of train- s 
ing. 

Table 2-T. 



First arrest under 10 years of age 

First arrest under 11 to 13 years of age 



From 


From 


Home 


Home 


Typel. 


TypeS. 


5% 


28% 


12% 


34% 



. Total first arrests under 14 years. . . 17% 62% 

A further comparison may be drawn from table 2-T above, 
in which we find that but 5% of the first arrests occurred under 
the age of ten years from Type 1 homes, whereas 28% occurred 
under Type No. 5. Again, first arrests under the age of thirteen 
show 12% from Type 1 and 34% from Type 5 homes. 

Of the total first arrests under the age of fourteen, 17% 
occurred in the Type 1 homes whereas 62% occurred in Type 5. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the type of home has 
much to do with the career of the individual, and that the best 
types of homes do not make for delinquency. This evidence is 
very strong against the poorer type of home, and indicates em- 
phatically that the early home environment exercises a very im- 
portant influence over the career of the individual. Again, the 
cases from the better homes show a later development of delin- 
quent tendencies, which would indicate that the factors causing 
such delinquency were outside the home. 
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The following table (3-T) shows this clearly, and gives 
percentages of arrests together with the age at arrest, occurring 
in the various types of homes. 

We might remark here parenthetically, that in speaking of 
arrests, we do not mean the first transgression of the individual, 
as the majority of these boys have been in contact with city and 
court officers many times for minor transgressions, and arrest 
only ensued when the transgressions were of such importance 
that they could not be overlooked without court action. 

Table 3-T. 

Type of Under Under Over 

Home. 14. 16. lft-18. 18 Years. 

No. 1 17% 52% 35% 12% 

No. 2 40% 70% 18% 2% 

No. 3 41% 64% 18% 18% 

No. 4 60% 74% 13% 3% 

No. 5 62% 80% 14% 6% 

No. 6 48% 59% 25% 16% 

No. 7 49% 86% 7% 7% 

No. 8 42% '74% 21% 5% 

No. 9 14% 86% 

No. 10 50% 67% 17% 16% 

No. 11 53% 73% 27% 

No. 12 37% 37% 25% 38% 

Entire Goup Aver- 
age 41.6% 62.6% 19.5% 17.4% 

This last table, therefore, does not- include the first offenders, 
but deals only with the 331 boys who have been actually arrested 
one or more times. 

(For full details refer to table No. 13-T). 

This table also indicates that 45% of the entire group started 
their delinquent careers before the age of fourteen, and this per- 
centage is greatly exceeded in the fourth and fifth types of 
homes ; in the No. 1 type of home only is the percentage greatly 
diminished. In the other groups the percentage is about the same 
as that which obtains for the entire group. The opposite condi- 
tions are indicated for those starting their delinquent careers 
after the age of sixteen ; here we find 47% in the No. 1 type of 
home, and only 20% in the fifth type, whereas the percentage of 
the whole group is 30% , x 

These percentages are fairly conclusive that the best type of 
home exercises a deterrent effect upon the delinquent, and elim- 
inates largely the chronic offender. 
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Table 4-T clearly emphasizes this point, in that 31% of the 
cases coming from Type 1 homes were first offenders at the time 
.of commitment, whereas only 6% coming from Type 5 homes* 
were so classed. 

Tables Nos. 4-T to 48-T will be found in the appendix, with 
one or two exceptions. 

It is instructive to note that of the seventy-seven cases com- 
ing from the poorest homes, 40% have been arrested six or more 
times. Of sixty-five cases from the best types of homes only 
17% have been arrested six times or more. Considering the 
whole number, those arrested three to five times comprise 31% 
of the entire group. This table further shows that of those hav- 
ing homes in foreign countries, 78% were first offenders and not 
chronic offenders. 

Table 5-T. 

Home Conditions anil Cases Where Associates Contributed to Delinquency. 

No. 
Type of Home. 1234507 89 10 11 12 Total 

Associates poor. 13- 18 11 27 A3 39 3 10 4 4 8 2 182 

Percentage 

of each group. . . 20% 41% 33% 51% 56% 46% 17% 36% 12% 28% 42% 15% 

Table 5-T above shows the effect of associates upon those 
coming from the various types of homes, and clearly demon- 
strates that proper training and good moral tone in the home 
protect the boy from deleterious influences. 

In this table the effect of associates gradually increases from 
20% in the best type of home to 56% in the poorest type of 
home, decreasing from this point to 15% in home Type 12, with 
the exception of home Type 11 which shows 42%. In this latter 
type of home, poverty and the fact that many of these homes were 
broken up due to poor health, probably explains this increase. 

It is probable that a larger percentage of the entire group 
had associates whose influence had something to do with their 
delinquent careers, were all facts known, but the percentages 
given represent the known causative factors. 

Table No. 6-T shows that in 80% of the homes, one or both 
parents were living and the home intact. Broken homes, there- 
fore, appear to have less to do with the problem of delinquency 
than is generally supposed. 
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Table No. 7-T gives home conditions at the time of commit- 
ment, and is instructive by contrast with table 6-T. In table 6-T 
we npte that in the entire group of homes 42% had both parents 
living, but in table 7-T we find only 27% of the group living with 
these parents. However, we find 31% of this group living alone, 

In the entire group of 478 cases, 75% were under the age of 
twenty-one at the time of commitment ; no other group of cases 
of similar age would show so large a percentage living alone 
where they are practically beyond the constraint and guidance of 
older heads, and where they are not only left to their own de- 
vices but must bear the responsibility of their own career. 

This is very significant taking into consideration the large 
percentage of sub-normal and defective cases which will be com- 
mented upon later, and for which percentages will be given in 
mentality tables. ' 

Here we also observe an early drift away from the home in- 
fluences, and this tendency is about the same in ail types of homes ; 
for instance, of sixty-five cases from No. 1 homes, 23% lived 
alone; of seventy-seven cases from No. 5 type of homes, 19% 
lived alone. The second, third and fourth types of homes show 
little variation from these figures. In the Type 6 home, where 
the father is impossible, the tendency to leave home is definitely 
increased ; in this group we find 39% living alone. 

In Table 8-T we find that 42% of this entire reformatory 
group have previously been in at least one institution. Of the 
seventy-seven cases in No. 5 type of homes, 70% have been in 
some other institution ; of the sixty-five cases from No. 1 homes, 
23% have been in some other institution. About 40% from the 
Type 6 home have had institutional careers, and nearly 60% 
from the Type 7 homes are so classed. 

Here, again, we have strong evidence to indicate that home 
conditions are associated with an early beginning of delinquent 
career, and also associated with other institutional experiences. 

Of the institutions wherein these boys were placed pre- 
viously, only 10% were for dependent cases, the remaining 90% 
having to do with the care of the delinquent. Of this whole 
group, 65% have been previously committed to the Connecticut 
Reform School, from which the inference might be drawn that 
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apparently this school is functioning as a custodial rather than 
a reformative institution. 

Table No. 9-T shows a comparison of the various types of 
homes in urban and rural surroundings. ,From this table we 
gather that 45% of the entire group come from centers of over 
70,000 population. This percentage decreases as the population 
is less congested ; for instance, 12% is found in those centers of 
population of between 25,000 and 70,000; 8% in those between 
10,000 and 25,000; 5% in* those between 1,000 and 10,000; and 
9% in towns of less than 1,000, which, of course, includes the en- 
tire rural section of Connecticut. 

The remaining 20% are those who have lived in Connecti- 
cut but a short time and whose homes are outside the state, to- 
gether with a small number "who were wanderers and had no 
home. 

It is also known, but not shown in the tables, that the great 
majority of delinquents committed from the cities come from 
small and well-defined areas within the city limits, a few city 
blocks, thus giving us convincing proof of the effect of associ- 
ates, gang influence and unfavorable social conditions upon the 
individual. 

The percentages for the various types of homes in this table 
vary but little except in rural communities, — the poorest homes 
furnishing more than the best homes in the thickly populated 
area. This is accentuated in the rural communities, where we find 
the poorest types of homes furnishing twice the number of delin- 
quents who come from the better type of homes, thus giving an 
index of what can be expected from this type of home alone if 
influenced by conditions outside the home to the extent that ob- 
tains in the cities. This comment is made with the intent to show 
that the homes themselves are responsible for the conduct of 
offenders. 

That these boys come from fairly large families is shown in 
Table No. 10-T, as nearly 50% of the group come from homes 
with more than four children, and about 15% of the group from 
homes which had six or more children in the family. 

Considering anti-social tendencies as indicative of the type 
of home, we find such tendencies in 118 brothers and sisters of 
25% of the entire group. Of seventy-seven cases in the Type 5 
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homes, 60% had brothers or sisters with criminal history. Of 
sixty-five cases in the Type 1 homes, but 10% had brothers or 
sisters with criminal histories. Of eighty-four cases in the Type 
6 home, 30% of the brothers or sisters had criminal histories. 
This is shown in detkil in Table No. 11-T. 

For the other types the percentage is small, the fifth and 
sixth types of homes producing 60% of all cases where brothers 
or sisters had gone astray. This is added evidence of the influ- 
ence of the home. 

At this point it is proper to inquire as to the determining 
factors that make the Type 4, 5 and 6 homes what they are, and 
from this investigation it is found that heredity factors are pre- 
dominately positive in these types of homes, and that these 
positive factors are feeble-mindedness, criminality, alcoholism or 
tendency to sex offences. 

Over half the cases with histories of vagrancy came from 
these types of homes. 

A further table, No. 12-T, shows the influence of homes 
upon delinquents in relation to parole. 

This table shows that of the entire group 39% succeeded on 
parole, and were discharged as fit to return to the community 
without supervision. This probationary period was of one year's 
duration, and the conduct of the boys while on parole was 
such that it was relatively, satisfactory compared to the group as 
a whole. Of the 39% which succeeded, sixty-six cases or 51% 
came from the No. 1 type of home ; seventy-seven cases or 29% 
came from the No. 5 type of home; while eighty- four cases or 
33% came from the Type 6 home. Many of this group that did 
succeed for one year in keeping out of trouble, subsequently re- 
lapsed into further delinquency. 

These figures show that those cases coming from the better 
type of homes have a definitely better chance of succeeding on 
parole than those trained in the worst types of homes. 

It is interesting to note in regard to the foreign groups as 
found in homes of Types 3 and 4, that the success rate is fairly 
high compared with the other types of homes. From these facts 
we can predict in rather a rough or indefinite way what the 
future holds for large numbers of boys who come from certain 
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types of homes and who commit crimes which bring them into re- 
lation to the courts. 

We have traced these boys though the various types of homes 
and find that seventy-seven boys received their early formative 
training in homes of low moral type. These cases started their 
criminal careers early; they showed greater tendency to become 
chronic offenders, and most of them became serious offenders 
sufficiently early to require early custodial care, and later drifted 
lo the Reformatory. 

At the time this study was made, 60% of the group remained 
as State charges, and a more thorough knowledge of the where- 
abouts of the remaining 40% would undoubtedly show that many 
are still in the clutch of the law. 

Certainly these studies indicate that a more vigorous policy 
with definite causative factors in mind, would eliminate a cer- 
tain portion of these delinquents and prevent them from becom- 
ing chronic offenders. 

Conversely, the outlook is less gloomy in cases coming from 
the better types of homes ('No. 1 type). They start later; they 
do not become the most chronic offenders, and they do not get 
into the institutions with the same degree of frequency. It is 
certain, in this group, that a more enlightened policy of handling 
early delinquents would show proportionately greater results 
than in the No. 5 type of homes. 

Considering those boys who come from the No. 1 type of 
homes, our present correctional institutions are able to make a 
saving of only 50% as shown by the parole table. This would in- 
dicate that more enlightened methods should be operative early 
in the lives of those children showing aberrant traits, and would 
further indicate that more enlightened methods should be fol- 
lowed in our correctional institutions. 

The status of the homes as regards parents is shown in 
Table 35-T following: 

Table No. 35-T. 

Both parents living together • 201 or 42.5% 

Father dead %. . 100 21.5% 

Mother dead 79 147% 

Both dead or unknown 45 9.3% 

Divorced or separated ■ 37 8.5% 

One parent deserted 16 3.5% 

478 or 100% 
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This table shows at the outset that 58% of the homes of 
these boys had been broken up by the death of one or both 
parents, by divorce or desertion. The table does not take into 
account any facts regarding morals or disciplinary condition of 
the home. Considered from the standpoint of age of inmate, 
however, we find that of 148 cases under eighteen years, 57% 
were from homes broken up by one or another of the above 
named factors. 

Table No. 37-T shows the various types of homes as related 
to the status of the family during period of the boy's develop- 
ment — showing whether parents were living, dead, or separated, 
etc. 

Table No. 38-T gives analysis of age in crfnnection with the 
status of home, where parents were living, or dead, etc. 

Of 213 cases between the ages of eighteen and twenty, 57% 
had their homes broken up by the above factors. 

Of 117 cases above the age of twenty, 56% had homes 
broken up for some such reasons. 

Thus we see that the incidence of broken homes is practic- 
ally the same throughout the entire group. 

The table above does not indicate where the boy was living 
at the time of committing the offence which led to his commit- 
ment. * These facts are shown in the following table : 

Table No. 3*-T. 

Ages — 

Lived With 14 15 10 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 Total 

Both parents 4 24 29 22 16 17 9 5 3 . . 1 130 

Mother 2 4 9 8 9 8 943 3 1 .. 60 

Father 5 3 7 5 3 23 

Father and 

stepmother 1 .. 6 4 1 2 2 1 4 2 .. .. 23 

Mother and * 

stepfather 2 2 6 3 5 1 . . . . 2.. 1 22 

Wife 1 .. .. 6 2 2 2 5 5 23 

Relative, inst., etc 8798431 11648 

Alone 5 18 21 23 32 16 14 12 7 1 149 

Totals 3 10 59 76 72 67 74 35 29 25 14 14 478 

The former table showed that in 201 homes both parents 
were living, whereas in this table in only ISO cases did the boy 
live with those parents at the time of commitment. This gives a 
percentage figure of only 27% of all cases who were living with 
both parents at the time of commitment to the Reformatory. 
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SCHOOL HISTORY. 

The tables in connection with the school history show the 
attendance, the grades completed, with years of attendance and 
truancy. With the exception of twenty-nine cases who had never 
attended any school, and twenty-seven cases who had attended 
schools in foreign countries, all of these cases had come into 
more or less intimate touch with our public school system, the 
percentages being as follows : 

Attended public school in United States. . . . 89% 
Attended public school in foreign countries 5% 
Never attended school 6% 

Regarding the progress these boys were able *to make in pub- 
lic schools, the following facts are taken from tables 22-T and 
23-T. See appendix. 

From them we gather that 64% completed six grades or 
less; that 36% completed seven grades or more. We note also 
that there is a considerable degree of retardation for the entire 
group; this is shown in table 22-T where the relation to grades 
completed and the years spent in school is cleary indicated. The 
heavy line represents normal progress of one grade per year. 
From this we observe that but 22% attained the normal rating — 
i. e. f 4% were above their grade and 18% at their normal grade. 

22% were 1 year behind grade. 
19% were 2 years retarded. 
16% were 3 years retarded. 
1 1 % were 4 years retarded. 

6% were 5 years retarded. 

4% were more than 5 years retarded. 

From the above percentages note is made that 78% of the 
group are retarded in their grades one or more years. Of course 
in many of these cases we are dealing with foreigners who come 
to this country, get a late start, and are, therefore, below grade; 
but in later years many of these foreigners are able to come to 
■grade, so that the actual retardation is probably about the same 
in the higher ages. 

A few others are behind their grade because of frequent 
changes in schools. These, again, usually regain their grade in 
later years if they continue in the same school. The great major- 
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ity, however, are retarded because of defective mental equipment 
or because of repeated truancy. 

Table No. 23-T shows the age and grade at which these boys 
left school. The greatest incidences are naturally in the fourteen- 
year-old group. This age group is influenced by many factors — 
economic pressure of the family, lack of interest of boy in school 
routine, and inability of the school to provide occupational and 
educational interests sufficiently attractive to hold the boy. 

In Table No. 3-T we note that 41.6 per cent, of the entire 
group began their delinquent careers before they were fourteen 
years of age, while in Table 23-T we note that about 20 per cent, 
had left school before that age. This clearly shows that 21 per 
cent, were pursuing their delinquent careers while under the ob- 
servation of the school authorities, and that fully 60 per cent, of 
these delinquents were truants, — in fact the largest percentage 
of these delinquent careers began through the boy's playing 
truant from the school he was attending. Thus we must con- 
sider truancy as one of the first symptoms, showing that some- 
thing is radically wrong with the child or with the environment, 
and inasmuch as these children are under observation- at this age, 
and this fact is known, every truant should be studied to deter- 
mine the exact cause of his truancy. 

These facts are important to emphasize the vital place the 
public school occupies in its relation to juvenile crime. 

Here we have, a large criminal group which had been under 
observation in public institutions during their formative years 
and during the years when a large percentage of them started the 
tendencies which eventually led to the Reformatory. We find 
that nearly 60% of these cases had shown symptoms of some- 
thing radically wrong when they became truants from school 
rooms. 

Further analysis of the whole situation as brought out by 
this study shows that it is possible to look forward several years 
and predict the outcome of certain environmental influences with 
a fair degree of accuracy; as the school has these cases under 
observation during the years when prophylactic measures could 
be instituted many environmental influences could be corrected, 
and the boy saved from the ultimate result as shown in this 
study. 
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Truancy, therefore, is a danger signal not to be disregarded. 

It is here shown that the school is the strategic point of con- 
tact, and when it is possible to impress upon the school authorities 
the importance of truancy as a delinquency factor in the child's 
life, progress will be made toward saving many of these boys 
from later criminal careers. These cases in the past have been 
considered largely as outbreaks of animal spirits, which in truth 
they are, but they are outbreaks in a wrong direction and show 
lack of proper interests to engage the boy, — a further comment 
upon the lack of those features in a school which make the school 
attractive to the child. 

A further 27%, as will be shown later, of those entered are 
feeble-minded. In the past, this group has run the gamut of 
school, probation, various police courts, superior courts, Connecti- 
cut Industrial School, and finally reached the Reformatory, where, 
for the first time, their mental deficiency was recognized. They 
had been considered as perfectly normal individuals, responsible 
for their acts, and so treated, when in fact their mental condition 
was such that they could not grasp conditions under which they 
were required to live and react in a normal way to social environ- 
ment. This naturally is not as it should be. We do not expect 
normal behavior from feeble-minded people, and there is no rea- 
son why a mentally deficient or feeble-minded child should not 
be so recognized and classed from the beginning of his delin- 
quency. These children should not be tabulated as a "little 
queer" or "stupid" and no further effort made to determine 
wherein they depart from the normal. No method of investiga- 
tion is now available to the schools of the state as a whole, and it 
is obvious that this serious lack should be corrected. 



OCCUPATIONAL HISTORY. 

Practically all these 478 cases had left school at time of com- 
mitment, and were supposed to be following work of some kind. 
Being a comparatively young group, with so many under the age 
of eighteen years, it would not be expected that many would be 
trained or skilled workmen, although we would expect a certain 
number to come within this class. The question is not so much 
to determine the degree of skill they had acquired since leaving 
school, but rather to analyze the character of the work and the 
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persistency with which they had followed any particular line. 
This gives us an index to the degree of stability shown in this 
group. 

Table No. 24-T shows the distribution among various lines 
of work in an arbitrary manner. It was impossible, from a 
statistical standpoint, to indicate all the different kinds of work 
being done by these boys ; it was only possible to study the record 
of each and determine the predominating character of the work. 
Where no occupation had been followed, and where the individ- 
ual had jumped from job to job or had done only casual labor, 
the case was classified under Labor — Odd Jobs. This classifica- 
tion includes nearly 50% of the entire group. This figure in- 
creases considerably when we include those doing no work and 
those following mainly the so-called street trades. Including 
these, we have 63% either doing no work at all or working in 
some occupation which is^ neither desirable nor productive. Of 
the remaining 37%, about 20% have been classified as following 
some trade or doing clerical work, the latter group being about 
16% of the whole, leaving only 14% in the so-called trades. 
Very few of these cases are to be considered expert tradesmen, 
but they were working at occupations which gave them an oppor- 
tunity of learning trade technique. Undoubtedly if more were 
known of this group, we would find that a considerable number 
of the latter percentage mentioned were doing only menial work 
within the trade. 

This table illustrates two striking facts: First, that the 
majority of these boys are untrained; and second, that a large 
proportion of them are occupational drifters, — in other words, 
occupied at trades that have no definite trend, and where the op- 
portunities of developing real occupational interests are nil. 

This furnishes us with another bit of evidence showing the 
instability of this group as a whole, First, we find the large num- 
ber of broken and immoral homes, then the retardation and early 
termination of school attendance with a heavy record of court 
relations; and in the last table we find through lack of occupa- 
tional interest, the drifting from job to job — which may be taken 
as another symptom of maladjustment of environment, a factor 
needing correction. Much of this drifting is undoubtedly due 
to incompetence, and boys of inferior mental capacity endeavor- 
ing to perform tasks beyond their ability. 
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CRIME RECORD. 

Much has already been said in regard to the various features 
under this heading. In Table No. 25-T the criminal record in re- 
lation to age has been tabulated. Considering the table in this 
respect we find that first offenders constitute 27% of the whole. 
A further 3% are supposedly first offenders. These records in 
themselves are incomplete; 19% have had one or two previous 
arrests; 31% from three to five previous arrests; 16% from six 
to ten previous arrests, and 4% over ten previous arrests. The 
nrst offenders were those who were committed for the first 
arrests. This does not mean that they had not been in previous 
trouble — in fact a great majority of them had committed many 
minor offences which had brought them into contact with the 
various authorities, but which had not been of sufficient import- 
ance to cause arrest. * 

This fact also illustrates the futility of our present proba- 
tion system, as these boys have progressed from one delinquency 
to another until they became chronic offenders and custodial care 
was necessary to protect the community. 

Many of the first offenders were foreigners whose offences 
were committed without criminal intent, and oftentimes occurred 
in the course of celebrating some national custom. 

Considering this table in relation to the table of Nationality, 
we find a large number of the Italian and Polish groups classed 
as first offenders, but only a small proportion of Irish, these 
latter seeming to fall into the class of the more chronic offenders, 
usually of the petty-thief type. 

The percentage of first offenders among white Americans is 
about the same as that which obtains for 'the entire group. In 
the largest group of cases the boys have been arrested from three 
to five times, which shows the growing chronicity of their delin- 
quent careers. 

From this table it would seem that a change in our present 
probation system would be wise, and should be efficacious in the 
handling of these first offenders. It is not enough that a delin- 
quent be required to call once or more monthly and report to a 
probation officer. It is necessary that the probation officer be in 
more or less direct contact with the delinquent at all times, and 
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have first-hand information regarding his activities. Of course 
other departments who handle the correctional problem must 
work with the probation officers to obtain the desired results. 

Again, it would seem unnecessary to sentence to a Reforma- 
tory those ignorant of our customs whose crime was committed 
without criminal intent. A more rational method shbuld be de- 
vised for dealing with these delinquents. 

This table also illustrates the futility of present original pro- 
cedures in dealing with delinquents. The majority of these de- 
linquents have been arrested time and time again, — have been 
fined or perhaps discharged, — occasionally a short jail sentence 
has been imposed, dnd only in a few instances has any, real effort 
been made to check the criminal tendency. With a properly 
working probation system, the correctional institutions should be 
called upon to deal with those cases only who either indicate by 
their past that probation would be of no avail, or those who have 
been tried upon probation and failed to respond to this form of 
treatment. The Reformatory should not be called upon to deal 
with so large a number of first offenders. On the other hand it 
should not be called upon to handle any cases where past records 
of arrests and reactions have indicated that the hope of per- 
manent change for the better in the makeup of the individual is 
remote. In other words, the Reformatory should be used as a 
reformative and not a custodial institution ; further study reveals 
many recidivists who do not belong in an institution of this kind. 
They should be cared for in institutions which are definitely cus- 
todial in their nature. 

The table No. 12-T on Parole shows clearly that the first 
offenders are more susceptible to reformative influences, and that 
this percentage gradually drops from 52% for the first offenders 
to 11% for the more chronic offenders, — a further argument that 
correctional measures should be used much earlier than is the 
custom at the present time. 
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INSTITUTIONAL RECORD. 

To return to a further analysis of Table 8-T, commented 
upon previously, we find there indicated a relatively small num- 
ber who have been previously confined in County Homes and 
orphanages, also a relatively small number who have been in in- 
dustrial and other reformatories. It shows, further, a relatively 
large number who had previously been in the State reform 
school. This latter institution cares for the younger delin- 
quents, and supplies 27% of the particular group under consid- 
eration. 

Of the 478 cases in the study, 201, or 41%, have previouly 
been in one or more institutions, and with the Exception of 11% 
of those, they were all in institutions for delinquents. This per- 
centage probably varies but little from that which would obtain 
in other institutions of similar character. 

As stated above, 27% of this entire group have previously 
been in the Connecticut School for Boys. By referring back to 
table 9-T we find that of the entire group, ninety-seven cases, or 
20% of the entire Reformatory population did not belong in the 
state of Connecticut. These had drifted in from other states, had 
committed a crime shortly after their arrival, and were sent to 
the Reformatory. Excluding this group, we have 35% of the 
true residents of the state, who had been inmates of the Connec- 
ticut reform school. Were we to narrow this group still further 
by eliminating those foreigners who did not spend their early 
days in Connecticut, we would have a still larger percentage of 
the group as previous inmates of the institution. 

The preceding figures should provide considerable food for 
thought. 

The state of Connecticut is maintaining these institutions for 
delinquents of special ages at a heavy annual expense. 

We see by our table that over one-third of the inmates of 
the Reformatory pass through the Connecticut reform school, 
thus being supported twice by the state. 

We also find that less than 40% of the entire group succeed 
on parole, and of those cases who had previously been through 
the Connecticut reform school, but 25% are able to leave and 
succeed on parole. 
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These figures allow of but two conclusions : Either the Con- 
necticut School for Boys is dealing with a group of boys, a large 
number of whom are hopeless cases from the outset, or else the 
methods used in this institution not alone fail to check the de- 
linquent career but seem to add to the possibilities of further 
delinquency. There can be no doubt that a certain number of 
the cases committed to the Connecticut reform school are hope- 
less from the outset owing to mental or environmental factors. 
There is no question, however, that this institution would profit 
by a critical self-analysis. In this institution, as in all institutions 
dealing with this or a similar group, mental and sociological in- 
vestigations should be conducted upon those committed to them 
for care. If an institution is not aware of the capabilities of its 
inmates, how can it hope to apply corrective measures? 



MENTALITY. 

The various tables referred to in the following discussion 
of mentality will be found in the appendix, Nos. 14, 27, 32, 41, 
42, 43, 44, 45 and 46. 

The departure from the normal of the mental condition of 
this group 478 cases was established by the use of standard 
mental examinations. Only those who showed a mental age of 
twelve years or less and who were found to definitely feeble- 
minded were included in this classification. Psychopaths, insane, 
constitutional inferiors, epileptics, and those evincing aberra- 
tional traits were treated as unclassified, and are not included in 
this category, so that the group as classified pertains only to the 
definitely feeble-minded, and can be considered as such. Only a 
very few of this number rate sufficiently low to be classed as im- 
beciles; this is as would be expected, because the imbecile is 
usually recognizable, and is committed to other institutions rather 
than to a Reformatory. Yet, improbable as it may seem, a few 
imbeciles have been sentenced to the Reformatory — apparently 
being considered as responsible offenders. 

.It has been thought better to speak of this class as feeble- 
minded, rather than to give the exact mental age, as nothing 
would be gained by the latter classification and it might lead to 
some confusion. 
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Of the entire group of 478 case, 131, or 27 per cent., are 
classified as being definitely feeble-minded. The majority of 
these 131 cases, nearly 70 per cent., are classified as high-grade 
feeble-minded. Approximately 30 per cent, are low-grade feeble- 
minded. 

This percentage is a fair average of what has been found in 
other institutions where mental tests have been routine. Of 
course those institutions dealing with the recognized mental de- 
fectives show percentages in excess of this figure. 

Of the high-grade feeble-minded, it may be said that many 
were able to cover up mental defect by a superficial film of mental 
alertness which often comes with age and experience. These are 
not readily recognized by their appearance as being feeble-minded, 
but their mental condition can be readily demonstrated by means 
of standardized mental tests. This class, as a whole, has previ- 
ously passed through the schools, courts and other social agencies 
where they have been treated as normal individuals and expected 
to attain normal standards. Naturally many of them have failed, 
and, still unrecognized as feeble-minded, have passed through 
other institutions or higher courts, and finally have been com- 
mitted to the Reformatory, where, for the first time, the real rea- 
son of their failure was rev.ealcd. 

Unfortunately this recognition has come so late in the lives 
of these individuals that but a small measure of success may be 
expected in the great majority of these delinquents from cor- 
rective methods. Had the defect been discovered in earlier life, 
and the proper treatment instituted, it is probable that but a small 
proportion of this class would ever have continued their delin- 
quent careers. 

It is to be noted that a large percentage of defectives are 
chronic offenders, as the tables show that 30% of these were 
chronic offenders, whereas but 20% of the entire group were so 
classed. However, the percentage of first offenders in the feeble- 
minded group is but 15%, whereas the percentage of the entire 
group is nearly 25%. This may be explained as due to adverse 
conditions coming in from the outside; the feeble-minded have 
not the initiative to intentionally start a delinquent career; their 
thinking must be done by others, and, as they are readily im- 
pressionable, the influence is marked. However, when a mental 
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defective once becomes well grounded in a delinquent career, this 
tendency is extremely difficult to check. The latter statement is 
borne out by reference to Table No. 32-T wherein we find that 
66% of this feeble-minded group failed on parole, whereas only 
34% apparently succeeded. In comparison with the whole 
group of 478 cases we find that 56% failed and 44% succeeded. 

The percentage of feeble-minded among those boys who 
have previously been committed to the Connecticut reform 
school is nearly 40%, and because of this high rate it is again 
apparent that feeble-minded cases are chronic offenders, and that 
they fail to adjust themselves upon return to society after leav- 
ing a guarded environment. 



AGE. 

Tables Nos. 24-T to 28-T inclusive deal with the relations 
of age to other factors in the boys' lives, and indicate the meas- 
ure of success or failure in their various activities. The age for 
commitment to the Connecticut Reformatory is legally fixed as 
between sixteen and twenty-five years. As a matter of fact a 
few have been committed at an earlier age and also a few at a 
later age. 

The following table gives the ages at entrance of the boys in 
this group, and shows that the bulk of the Reformatory popula- 
tion were between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one at com* 
mitment, distributed as follows : 

Under 16 years 13 Boys 

16 years 59 

17 years 76 

18 years 72 

19 years 67 

20 years 74 

21 years ; 35 

22 years 29 

23 years 25 

24 years 14 

25 years and over 14 

478 
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Table No. 34-T, following, shows the relation of age to 
nativity of parents, and gives us the following percentages : 
148 cases under seventeen years of age, or 25% of 

the entire group, are foreign born. 
213 cases between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
one, or 33%, are foreign born. 
117 cases over the age of twenty-one, or 24%, are 
foreign born. 

Table No. 34-T. 
Age and Nativity. 

Under 

16 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 28 24 25 Total 

Foreign born, foreign 
parents 4 14 19 17 23 24 11 2 6 5 3 131 

Native born, foreign 
parents 4 25 27 28 17 19 9 10 5 5 4 153 

Native born, one for- 
eign parent 2 3 5 2 1 7 1 . . 1 . . . . 21 

Native born, native 
parents 3 17 23 24 26 25 14 13 4 7 7 170 

Unknown parentage 2 1 3 

Totals 13 59 76 72 67 74 35 29 25 14 14 47g 

This table shows that practically 60% of the population of 
the Cheshire Reformatory is either foreign-born of foreign-born 
parents, or native-born of foreign-born parents. These figures 
would indicate that the foreigner plays a very important part in 
the criminal problem of the state, but when one considers the 
large foreign population of the state of Connecticut, i. e., 63% 
according to the Census of 1910, these figures. do not have the 
same significance, the percentages being practically identical, and 
do not indicate a greater amount of criminality among the for- 
eign groups than among the native-born Americans. However, 
many of the crimes for which these foreigners have been con- 
victed, as has been stated before, would not have constituted 
crimes in their native countries, but were committed often 
through ignorance of our laws and customs, and because of lack 
of Americanization. 

Table No. 39-T gives the relation between age of the boy 
and his nativity, and is simply a detailed analysis of Table No. 
34-T, in that it gives the incidence of the various nationalities in 
this group. The nationality assigned to the individual was de- 
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termined by the country of his father's birth, and has nothing to 
do with the genealogy further back; for example, if a boy's 
father was born in the United States of parents born in Ireland, 
the case was classified as White American and not Irish. 

The White American group is naturally the largest of the 
group, constituting 33% of the entire group. Mention has 
already been made that a slightly larger percentage of these fall 
into age groups above 20 years. The Italians constitute the 
largest single group of foreigners, 15j4% of this group being so 
classified. The other two large groups are the Irish and the Rus- 
sian Poles, each of these representing approximately 11% of the 
entire group, so that of the foreign nationalities the Italian, Irish 
and Polish make up the greatest number, being 70 per cent, of 
the whole foreign group. 

In Table No. 40-T nationality and criminal history are con- 
sidered in relation to the number of arrests. This table indicates 
that the foreigners furnish a slightly larger number of first 
offenders than does the native group. The striking departure 
from the usual percentage is shown in the Irish group, where a 
large proportion have been arrested many times. This serves to 
indicate that the Irish offender is a chronic offender. 



PAROLE. 

Passing reference has already been made in several instances 
to the subject of Parole, chiefly from the standpoint of the insti- 
tutional careers of the boys. The parole data here given have to 
do with subsequent behavior of the boys placed on parole by the 
Connecticut Reformatory. Tables Nos. 29-T to 33-T, inclusive, 
deal with this subject in its various phases. 

Table No. 29-T is a detailed analysis of the behavior of this 
whole grojip of 478 cases; these data were drawn off from the 
records during the year 1920, and in many instances cover the 
record of various individuals who left the institution two or three 
years prior to this date. These latter years were abnormal in 
that the war conditions intruded factors largely favorable to the 
individual of this type. Many of the boys went direct from the 
Reformatory into military service, which is a life that appealed to 
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them, but success in military service is not a test of ability to get 
along in ordinary community life. Many others violated their 
parole by absconding to the army, and when located a number of 
these received their discharge from the Reformatory because of 
being in the military service; again, employment was readily 
secured for boys paroled, and wages were high ; there was less 
loafing, and fewer temptations than would obtain during normal 
times; so that the final showing of this analysis is somewhat 
favorably influenced by these factors. 

The existence of the factors mentioned probably gives us a 
greater number of boys who succeeded on parole than would have 
been the case had they been paroled to community life in normal 
times. So, in the degree of success on parole, the percentage as 
given is that obtaining during the most favorable period possible, 
and probably represents the maximum success which we can ex- 
pect from the Reformatory under present methods. 

A smaller table, No. 30-T, gives a summary of 29-T. Here 
we find that fifty of the entire group wefe either detained in 
Cheshire at the time the study was made, or had been discharged 
at the expiration of their maximum sentence. In any event, this 
small group never received parole, and nothing is known of their 
subsequent records except in isolated instances. 

Of the remaining 428 cases, we find that 190, or approx- 
imately 40%, succeeded during the period of parole, and 238, or 
approximately 50%, failed and had to be returned to the institu- 
tion one or more times, or were violators at large. The boys 
succeeding in this table include those who were paroled to mili- 
tary service, and also the eight cases who were discharged and 
later returned for new crimes. 

The term "success on parole" means that the boys were 
paroled, given employment, and that they made monthly reports 
to the institution for at least twelve months, and were then 
finally discharged. During that time they did not commit new 
crimes, so far as is known, and worked fairly steadily on the 
jobs to which they were assigned. Of course this group was 
troublesome, — they received supervision, and oftentimes it was 
necessary to change them to new jobs because of dissatisfaction 
of the boys or the employer, and the majority of them were in 
no way stable individuals. 
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Further, at the expiration of their time of parole, and after 
receiving their discharge, little is known of their subsequent 
careers. Therefore, "success in parole" is used in its narow 
sense, and does not mean that all of this group are at the present 
time desirable citizens. 

As has been mentioned, approximately 40% succeeded in 
parole under circumstances more favorable than would obtain in 
normal times; This percentage is far smaller than the percentage 
of successes in this respect reported by institutions of like char- 
acter in other states, whose published percentages of success run. 
anywhere from seventy to ninety per cent: However, it is very 
probable that these high percentages in other similar institutions 
were determined at the expiration of their parole period, and 
have nothing to do with their subsequent careers several years 
after being discharged from parole, as in this particular instance. 

Table No. 12-T should be studied in connection with this 
subject, as showing parole and home conditions. 



SUMMARY. 

This study, based upon a large number of life histories 
recorded with exceptional completeness and studied with 
unusual care, establishes certain basic facts with reference to 
the population of the Connecticut State Reformatory. It is 
the purpose of this brief summary to show these facts in 
clearer relief than is done by the elaborate tables and ex- 
haustive analyses upon which the conclusions are based. 

Perhaps the most impressive of these facts is that the 
boys and young men committed to the Cheshire Reformatory 
taken as a whole represent the product of inferior home con- 
ditions. Not only are the families in general from which the 
Reformatory population is recruited characterized by some 
abnormalities which rank them definitely below standard, but 
it is also clearly evident that among these families themselves 
there is a consistent relationship between the character of the 
home and the liability of the children to delinquent careers. 
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The statistical regularity in all the comparisons between the 
home conditions and delinquency is remarkable. 

Thus it is shown that 58% of the homes from which 
these boys come have been broken up by the death of one or 
both parents, by divorce, or desertion, etc. Even where both 
parents were living, other disturbing factors entered in to 
such an extent that of the total group only 27% were actually 
living with both parents at the time of commitment to the 
Reformatory. There could hardly be a more striking illus- 
tration of the importance of normal home conditions for safe- 
guarding boys from anti-social careers. 

In addition to the prevalence of death, divorce, and de- 
sertion, a wide variety of other disintegrating factors are 
revealed. Feeble-mindedness, criminality, alcoholism, sexual 
immorality, shiftlessness, and dishonesty are found in varying 
combinations." It is also shown that while criminal records 
are common among the parents, there is not a single case in 
which the child was found to have inherited a tendency to 
criminality entirely dissociated from other abnormal character- 
istics. 

As would be expected, the influence of these abnormal 
home conditions begins to display itself early in the life of the 
child. It is shown that of the total group of cases, 45% had 
started their delinquent career before the age of fourteen, 
while from the worst types of homes the percentage was very 
much higher. In the poorest types of homes 40% of the boys 
have been arrested six or more times, whereas from the best 
types of homes only 17% have been arrested six or more 
times; 31% of the entire group have been arrested from three 
to five times. 

Not only the influence of the home but the influence of 
daily associates is shown to have a very profound effect upon 
the conduct of boys. 

Thirty-one per cent, of the entire group were living alone 
at the time of commitment, although 75% were under twenty- 
one years of age. 

Forty-two per cent, of the entire group have previously 
been in at least one institution. Ninety per cent, of these were 
in institutions devoted to the care of delinquents. The Con- 
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necticut School for Boys plays so large a part in this previous 
history that 27% of the entire group, or 35% of those who 
are residents of Connecticut, were found to have been inmates 
of this particular institution. Of the entire group 39% were 
found to have succeeded on parole, which means that they 
were regarded as fit to return to the community without 
supervision. 

The data regarding the school histories of these boys 
show a remarkable amount of retardation and truancy. So 
closely are these two factors connected that it is difficult to 
determine accurately how much of this retardation is due to 
habits of truancy and how much to positive mental defect. 
As is shown in another connection, there is no doubt that 
mental defectiveness plays a very large part. A small pro- 
portion of this backwardness may also be attributed to inter- 
ruptions in school life through frequent changes of residence, 
especially on the part of the foreign group. One remarkable 
fact is that 21% of the entire group were pursuing their de- 
linquent careers while under the observation of school au- 
thorities, which emphasizes the importance of the public 
school as a potential correctional agency in the broad sense 
of the word. Abundant warning signals had developed which 
might have guided the agents of society in recognizing prob- 
able delinquents and applying preventive remedies early in 
their careers. 

The importance of feeble-mindedness in problems of de- 
linquency is shown by the fact that 27% of this entire group 
were definitely feeble-minded. As already stated, the suc- 
cesses on parole amounted to only approximately 40% in spite 
of the fact that the conditions of industrial activity and mili- 
tary opportunities which accompany war made this a par- 
ticularly favorable period for this type of individual; 50% 
definitely failed on probation. These percentages show up 
unfavorably compared with the results achieved in other 
states. 

From the occupational point of view it is clear that the 
majority of these boys are untrained, and that a large propor- 
tion are occupational drifters. Thus the factor of economic 
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instability is shown to be associated with abnormal home con- 
ditions, truancy and mental defectiveness. 

The very large percentage of previous arrests is a strik- 
ing indication of weakness in our prevailing methods of deal- 
ing with the first offenders, particularly juveniles. 



CONCLUSION. 

Certain general conclusions appear to be definitely estab- 
lished by this study. First, the problem of the prevention of 
delinquency is fundamentally a problem of the establishment 
and maintenance of normal home conditions. This result 
obviously requires the utilization of every social resource and 
every means of developing social stability and responsibility. 
It is thus clear that crime cannot be prevented by any super- 
ficial or piecemeal methods. Only the broadest, most con- 
structive measures are adequate to get at the roots of the 
problem. 

Secondly, it is clear that even in the face of bad home 
conditions much more might be done to redeem the youthful 
offender and restore him to normal life than is actually being 
accomplished in Connecticut. The foremost requirements 
along this line are as follows: 

(a) A competent system of investigation of all cases of 
children who come up for official attention. By this means alone 
can society ascertain the essential environing circumstances 
which must be known if the child's problem is to be solved. In 
particular such a system would result in the detection of mental 
defectiveness in the early stages of its manifestation, before it 
had driven its victim to extremes of conduct. The use of or- 
dinary disciplinary methods with this type of offenders is sheer 
waste. 

(b) A fuller recognition is demanded of the true serious- 
ness of truancy and a much more thoroughgoing way of deal- 
ing with this first step toward delinquency. 

(c) A sweeping improvement in the probation system 
whereby the boy who has committed his first definite offense 
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might be subjected to genuine constructive and develop- 
mental influence and oversight. By such means a consider- 
able portion of these delinquent careers could be checked at 
the outset and the boys saved to lives of social usefulness. 

(d) The need is indicated of a careful review of the 
methods of both the School for Boys and the Reformatory 
from the disciplinary and corrective point of view. It is clear 
that the ultimate goal of reformation is being achieved in 
much too small a percentage of the inmates of both of these 
institutions. 

As in almost every phase of child welfare work, progres- 
sive provisions of the foregoing character can be supported 
on both humanitarian and financial grounds. Not only will 
they accomplish a great decrease in misery, guilt and degrada- 
tion, but an equally positive saving of actual cash to the com- 
munity which as a whole must bear the heavy burden of crime 
and criminals. 
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TABLES. 



The following tables deal with Home Conditions as outlined 
in the text together with their associate factors : 



Home 



Table 4-T. 
Condition* and Criminal History. 



1 &2f 
Home 


No. 

1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 


Totals 


First 
offenders 


26 
31 


7 
16% 


14 

42% 


15 
28% 


5 
6% 


18 
21% 


2 

12% 


7 
25% 


25 
78% 


1 
7% 


3 
16% 


5 
38% 


128 

27% 


First (?) 
offenders 


2 
3% 


2 

5% 




2 

4% 


3 
4% 


3 

4% 




2 
7% 






1 
5% 


1 
8% 


16 

"3% 


2 arrests 


10 
15% 


7 
16% 


12 

36% 


10 

19% 


15 

20% 


14 

17% 


4 

23% 


7 

25% 


2 

6% 


2 

15% 


2 

26% 


1 
8% 


89 

19% 


3 to 5 

arrests 


16 
24% 


19 

45% 


4 
12% 


17 

32% 


24 

31% 


31 

yT% 


6 

35% 


8 
29% 


5 
16% 


8 
57% 


26% 


5 
38% 


148 
31% 


5 to 10 
arrests 


9 

14% 


7 

16% 


1 
3% 


7 
14% 


25 
33% 


18 
21% 


2 

12% 


4 

14% 




3 
27% 


4 

22% 




80 
16% 


Over 10 
arrests 


2 

3% 


1 

2% 


2 

7% 


2 

3% 


5 
6% 




3 

18% 








1 
5% 


1 
8% 


17 

"4% 


Totals 


65 


43 


33 


53 


7! 


84 [ 17 


28 


32 


14 


19 


13 


478 



Table No. S-T. 
Home Conditions and Cases Where Associates Hare Contributed to Delinquency. 



of Home 


1 


2 


8 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


• 


10 


11 


12 


Total 


Associ- 
ates 
poor 


13 


18 


11 


27 


43 


39 


3 


10 


4 


44 


8 


2 


182 


Percent- 
age of 
each 
group 


20% 


41% 


33% 


51% 


56% 


46% 


17% 


36% 


12% 


28% 


42% 


15% 


38% 
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Table No. 6T. 
Home Conditions — Parents Living, Dead, or Divorced. 



Parents 


Types of Homes. 


1 


2 


8 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 


Total 


Both 
living 


44 
68% 


20 

46% 


19 

58% 


36 
68% 


26 

34% 


28 
33% 




10 

36% 


15 

47% 




2 

n% 


1 

8% 


201 
42% 


Father 
dead 


9 
14% 


11 
26% 


8 

24% 


9 
17% 


14 
18% 


10 

12% 


10 
59% 


9 
32% 


11 
34% 


1 
'6% 


8 
42% 




100 
21% 


Mother 
dead 


12 
18% 


10 
23% 


4 
12% 


6 

n% 


8 
10% 


17 
20% 


5 
29% 


6 
2*1% 


5 
16% 




6 
31% 




79 
17% 


Both 
dead 






2 

6% 


2 

4% 


5 
7% 


7 
9% 




2 

7% 




13 
94% 


2 

11% 


12 
92% 


45 
~9% 


Separated 

or 

divorced 




2 
5% 






15 
19% 


17 
20% 




1 
4% 


1 
3% 




1 
5% 




37 

8% 


Father 
deserted 


_• 








7 
9% 


5 
6% 














12 

1% 


Mother 
deserted 










2 
3% 




2 
12% 


■ 




' — 






4 
1% 


Total by 
Homes 


65 


43 


33 


53 


77 


84 


17 


28 


32 


14 


19 


13 


478 
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Table No. 7-T. 
Home Conditions and Where Boy Lived at Time of Commitment. 



Lived 


Type of Home. 


with 


1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 


Total 


Both 
Parents 


24 

37% 


14 
33% 


14 
42% 


29 
55% 


19 

25% 


20 
24% 




9 
32% 




1 
7% 






130 

27%" 


Living 
alone 


15 
23% 


12 
28% 


7 
2*1% 


11 
21% 


15 
19% 


33 
39% 


3 
18% 


4 
14% 


27 
84% 


9 

64% 


5 
26% 


8 
61% 


149 

37% 


One par- 
ent alone 


11 
17% 


7 
16% 


6 
19%. 


7 
13% 


17 
22% 


13 
15% 


7 
41% 


7 
25% 






8 
42% 




83 

18% 


Parent 
and step- 
parent 


5 
8% 


4 

9% 


4 
12% 


4 
7% 


11 

14% 


8 
10% 


5 
29% 


1 
4% 






3 
16% 




45 
~9% 


Wife 


10 

15% 


2 

5% 


1 

3% 


1 
2% 


2 

3% 


1 
1% 




3 
10% 


, 1 

3% 


i 


i 1 

5% 


1 
8%8 


23 

1% 


Relative' ; 
foster 
parent, 
etc. 




4 

9% 


1 

3% 


1 
2% 


13 
17% 


9 
lT% 


2 

12% 


4 
14% 


4 
13% 


4 
29% 


2 
11% 


4 

37% 


48 
10% 


Totals 


65 


43 


33 


53 


77 


84 


17 


28 


32 


14 


19- 


13 


478 
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Table No. 8-T. 
Home Conditions and ProTiout Institutional Record. 





Type of Home. 




1 


2 


8 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 


Total 


Merident 


6 
40% 


14 

74% 


6 
66% 


20 
83% 


39 , 
74% 


18 
51% 


8 
80% 


9 

82% 




4 
36% 


6 
100% 


1 

20% 


131 

65% 


County 
Home 
or 

Orphan- 
age 










7 
13% 


8 
23% 








7 
64% 




1 
20% 


23 
11% 


Indus- 
trial 
School 


7 
47% 


4 

21% 


1 
11% 


3 
13% 


4 
7% 


7 
20% 


1 
10% 


2 
18% 






■* 


3 
60% 


32 


State 

Prison 

or 

Reform 

School 


2 
13% 


1 

5% 


2 

22% 


1 
4% 


3 

6% 


2 

6% 


1 
10% 




3 

100% 








15 

~8% 


Totals 


IS 


19 


9 


24 


53 


35 


10 


11 


3 


11 


6 


5 


201* 

100% 



*41% of entire group. 

t Connecticut School for Boys (reform school). 
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Tablo Now t-T. 
Hondo Conditions and Population Contort. 





Type of Home. 




1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


8 


10 


n 


12 


Total 


Over 
70,000 


31 


24 


17 


31 


37 


28 


5 


14 


12 


4 


9 


4 


216 


25,000 to 
70,000 


6 


4 


2 


5 


13 


11 


2 


6 


3 


2 


2 




56 


10,000 to 
25,000 


3 


2 


5 


4 


4 


9 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


1 


39 


1,000 to 
10,000 


6 


2 




1 


2 


3 


3 


2 


3 






. 3 


25 


Under 
1,000 


5 


4 


2 


5 


9 


9 




3 


4 


2 


2 




45 


In Conn, 
short- 
time 
homes 
outside 
state 


14 


4 


7 


6 


















82 


Wander- 
ing; no 
home 




3 




1 


1 


6 


1 


1 




2 






15 


Totals 


65 


43 


33 


53 


77 


84 


17 


28 


32 


' 14 


19 


13 


478 



Tablo No. 10-T. 
Homo Conditions and Number of Children in Family. 



Number 

of 
Children. 


Type of Home. 


1 


2 


8 


A 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 


Total. 


Only 
child 


4 


7 


4 


1 


10 


10 


5 


2 


1 


7 


3 


2 


56 


Two or 
three 


21 


18 


11 


15 


37 36 


9 


14 


9 


7 


6 


9 


192 


Four to 

six 


29 


12 


16 


25 


1 
20 i 25 


3 


9 


17 




9 


2 


167 


Over six 


11 


6 


2 


12 


10 ! 13 




3 


5 




1 




63 


Totals 


65 


43 


33 


53 


77 I 84 


17 


28 


32 


14 


19 


13 


478 
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Table No. 11-T. 
Home Conditions and Social Tendencies in Brother or Sister. 





Type of Home. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 


Total 


Crime in 
brothers 
and 
sisters 


7 


8 


5 


11 


43 


26 


3 


9 




2 


3 


2 


118 


Percent- 
age of 
each 
group 


11% 


18% 


12% 


21% 


56% 


32% 


18% 


32% 




14% 


16% 


15% 


25% 



Table No. 12-T. 
.Home Conditions and Beharionr on Parole* 





Type of Home. 




1 


2 


3 


i 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 


Total 


O.K. 
parole ; 
Disch'g'd 


33 

51% 


15 
34% 


15 

45% 


29 

55% 


22 

29% 


28 
33% 


3 

18% 


13 
47% 


12 

38% 


4 
29% 


10 

52% 


6 

46% 


190 
40% 


P. v.* 

Abscond- 
ing 


16 
24% 


10 
23% 


10 
30% 


14 
26% 


28 

36% 


28 
33% 


4 

23% 


8 
29% 


13 
40% 


5 
36% 


3 

16% 


4 
31% 


143 
30% 


P.V. 

New 
Crime 


12 
18% 


8 
19% 


2 

6% 


2 

4% 


17 
22% 


19 

23% 


6 

36% 


4 

14% 


4 

13% 


3 

21% 


4 

21% 


2 

ii% 


83 

17% 


P. V. 
Irrespon- 
sible 


1 

2% 






2 

4% 


3 
4% 


2 

2% 




3 

10% 




1 
7% 






12 

3% 


No parole, 
on parole, 
etc. 


3 
5% 


10 
23% 


6 
19% 


6 
11% 


7 

9% 


7 

9% 


4 
23% 




3 
9% 


1 
7% 


2 

11% 


i 

8% 


50 
10% 


Totals 


65 


43 


33 


53- 


77 


84 


17 


28 


32 


14 


19 


13 


478 



* Parole violators. 
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Table No. 13-T. 
Home Conditions and Age of First Arrest. 








Age 


Type of Home. 


1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 


Total 


10 years 

or 

under 


2 
5% 


1 

3% 


2 

12% 


6 

15% 


19 

28%' 


8 
13% 


3 
21% 


1 

5~% 






3 
20% 




45 
15% 


11 to 13 
years 


5 


12 
37% 


5 
29% 


17 

45% 


23 
34% 


15 
25% 


4 
29% 


7 

37% 




6 
50% 


5 
33% 


3 

37% 


102 

31% 


14 to 15 
years 


14 
35% 


10 
30% 


4 
23% 


9 
24% 


12 
18% 


13 
21% 


5 
36% 


6 
32% 




2 

17% 


3 
27% 


25% 


78 
20% 


16 to 18 
years 


14 
35% 


6 
18% 


3 
18% 


5 
13% 


9 

14% 


15 

25% 


1 
7% 


4 

21% 


1 

14% 


2 
17% 


4 
27% 


2 

25% 


66 
20% 


19 years 
or over 


5 

12% 


4 
2% 


3 
18% 


1 
3% 


4 
6% 


10 
16% 


1 
7% 


1 

5% 


6 

86% 


2 

16% 




3 
38% 


40 
12% 


Totals 


40% 


33 


17 


38 


67 


61 


14 


19 


7 


12 


15 


8 


331 


Table No. 14- T. 
Home Conditions and Feeble- Mindedness. 















Type of Home. 














l 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 


Total 


Feeble- 
minded 


13 


12 


7 


17 


23 


21 


5 


11 


2 


7 


5 


5 


128 


% of each 
group 
who are 
feeble- 
minded 


20% 


28% 


22% 


34% 


30% 


25% 


30% 


40% 


7% 


50% 


21% 


45% 


27% 



Table No. 15-T. 
Home Conditions and Accidental Offenders. 















Type of Home. 














l 


2 1 8 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 





10 


u 


12 


Total 


Number 
of acci- 
dental 
offenders 


5 


1 


7 


7 


7 


3 




2 


14 


1 




2 


49 


% who 
were acci- 
dental 
offenders 


7% 


2% 


21% 


13% 


9% 


4% 




7% 


4% 


43% 




17% 


10% 
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Table No. 16-T. 
Home Conditions and Age at Commitment* 





Type of Home. 


Age 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


n 


12 


Total. 


Under 16 


2 




2 


1 


4 


1 


. 1 


1 




• 


1 




13 


16-17 


9 


15 


11 


22 


20 


25 


5 


9 


3 


4 


8 


4 


135 


18-20 


27 


. 18 


18 


23 


38 


35 


9 


14 


15 


4 


7 


5 


213 


21-23 


20 


7 


2 


7 


13 


14 


1 


4 


11 


5 


1 . 


4 


, 89 


Over 23 


7 


3 






2 


9 


1 




3 


1 


2 


i 


28 


Total 


65 


43 


33 


53 


77 


84 


17 


28 


32 


14 


19 


, 13 


478 



Table No. 17-T. 
Home Conditions and Feeble-Minded or Insane Brother or Sister. 





Type of Home. 




1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


e 


7 


8 





10 


n 


12 


Total 


Feeble- 
minded 
brother 
or sister 


5 


1 




5 


9 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


30 


% of each 
group 


8% 


2% 




9% 


12% 


3% 


6% 


4% 


33% 


7% 


5% 


16% 


7% 



Table No. 18-T. 
Home Conditions, and Brothers and Sisters Placed in Boarding Homes. 





Type of Home. 




1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Total. 


Brothers 




























and sis- 












« 
















ters in 
County 








11 


6 


1 




2 







19 


Home 










1 












etc. 
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Table No. It-T. 
Home Conditions and Positive Hereditary Facto. 





Type of Home. 




1 


2 


s 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 





10 


n 


12 


Total 


Positive 
heredi- 
tary facts 


6 


4 


1 


2 


30 


11 


4 


9 




2 


2 




71 


%of 
each 
group 


9% 


9% 


3% 


4% 


39% 


13% 


24% 


32% 




14% 


11% 




15% 



He 



Table No. 20-T. 
Conditions and Vagrant History. 





Type of Heme. 




1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 





10 


ii 


12 


Total 


Vagrant 


10 


2 


2 


8 


21 


24 


4 


4 




6 


2 


5 


88 


%of 
each 
group 


15% 


5% 


6% 


15% 


27% 


28% 


24% 


11% 




43% 


11% 


39% 


18% 



Table No. 21-T. 
Subsequent Criminal Record. 





Type of Home. 




1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 





10 


n 


12 


Total 


In state 




























prison 
since 


6 


4 


5 


2 


12 


9 


4 


1 


6 


1 


5 


1 


56 


release 
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Table No. 24-T. 

Ages and Work Record. 



Occupation 


Ages 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 \ 


28 


24 


25 


Total 


Trade 
clerical 




1 


4 


9 


8 


10 


22 


9 


11 


10 


4 


6 


94 


Shop, 
factory 




1 


6 


13 


9 


10 


10 


4 




2 


1 




56 


Street 




2 


3 




4 


4 


5 


3 


2 


2 






25 


Farm 






1 


6 


3 


8 


4 


3 




3 


2 




30 


Labor 

odd 

jobs 




4 


31 


38 


43 


^ 


32 


15 


15 


8 


6 


7 


232 


No work 


3 


2 
10 


14 
59 


10 

76 


5 


2 


1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


41 


Totals 


3 


72 


67 


74 


35 


29 


25 


14 


14 


478 



Table No. 25-T. 
Ace and Criminal Record. 



Record 


Ages 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


10 


20 


21 


22 


28 


24 


25 


Total 


First 
offenders 


1 


1 


10 





17 


25 


31 


13 


8 


8 


1 


4 


127 


First(?) 
offenders 






1 


1 


2 


2 


5 


1 


1 


1 




2 


16 


2 arrests 


1 




12 


21 


12 


11 


9 


7 


8 


4 


4 


1 


89 


3 to 5 . 
arrests 


1 


7 


22 


25 


25 


22 


19 


9 


2 


7 


4 


5 


148 


6 to 10 
arrests 




2 


11 


20 


14 


6 


7 


5 


5 


5 


1 


2 


80 


Over 10 
arrests 






3 


1 


3 


1 


3 




4 




2 


„ 


17 


Totals 


3 


10 


59 


76 


72 


67 


74 


35 


29 


25 


14 J 


14 


478 
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Table No. 26- T. 
Age end Alcoholic Habits. 



Habits 


Ages 




14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


BO 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


Total 


Moder- 
ately al- 
coholic 


1 




10 


19 


14 


11 


25 


10 


12 


12 


2 


5 


121 


Exces- 
sively al- 
coholic 


' 


"' 




1 


6 


7 


10 


i 2 


10 


5 


5 


2 


48 


Total 
alcoholic 


1 




10 


20 


20 


18 


35 


12 


22 


17 


7 


7 


169 


%of 
each 
group 


33% 




17% 


26% 


28% 


27% 


47% 


34% 


76% 


68% 


50% 


50% 


35% 



Table No. 27 T. 
Age and Mentality. 



Mentality 


Ages 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


28 


24 


25 


Total 


Feeble- 
minded 




4 


23 


29 


20 


18 


13 


11 


6 


• 

2 


3 


2 


131 


%of 
each 
group 




40% 


39% 


38% 


28% 


27% 


18% 


31% 


21% 


.8% 


21% 


14% 


27% 



Table No. 28-T. 
Age and Vagrancy. 





Ages 




14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


Total 


Va- 
grancy 


1 


1 


6 


19 


20 


18 


13 


11 


6 


3 


2 


3 


131 


%of 
each 
group 


33% 


10% 


10% 


25% 


28% 


5% 


16% 


17% 


17% 


12% 


14% 


21% 


18% 
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Table No. 29-T. 
Parole History and Criminal Record. 










Offence 


Number of Arrests 






1st 


1st ? 


2 


8-5 


6-10 


Over 
10 


Total 


Parole record 0. K. 
Discharged 


59 


4 


37 


47 


21 


2 


170 


Paroled to military service 


5 , 




4 


2 


1 




12 

1% 


Parole violators — located in mili- 
tary and given discharge 


5 


1 


3 


8 


3 


1 


21 

4% 


Parole violators — returned first 
time. 0. K. second time— or in 
Cheshire (4) 


s : 


2 , 


5 


12 


7 


. 2 


33 
"7% 


Parole violators — Returned twice ; 
0. K* on third trial or in 
Cheshire (1) 


i 




1 


4 


1 




7 
1* 


Parole violators — returned three 
times or more; still in Cheshire 




1 


3 


1 


2 




7 
1% 


Parole violators at large 


21 


6 


14 


31 


15 


2 


89 
20% 


Inmates never given parole 


5 


1 , 


5 


5 


4 


1 


21 
4% 


Transferred to other institutions; 
four were violators returned 


6 




1 


4 


4 


1 


16 
1% 


Escapes, at large 


1 






3 


2 


1 


7 
1% 


On parole first time; 
0. K. so far 






1 


3- 


3 


1 


8 
1% 


Parole 0. K.; 
another crime later 


3 




2 


3 






8 
2% 


Violators on parole 






3 


3 






6 
1% 


Died on parole 


2 












2 


Violators in jail elsewhere 


4 




2 


10 


9 


2 


27 
6% 


Violators paroled to military 


1 




1 


7 


4 


2 


15 
3% 


Violators discharged, 
expiration maximum sentence 


10 


1 


3 


Diqilizec 


by£( 


>ogl 


29 
6% 


Total* 


128 


1* 


«o 1 


14ft 


ftft 1 


17 J 


AT* 
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Table No 30-T. 
Summary of Table No* 29-T. 





Offence 


Number of Arrests 


Total 


Total 




1st 


1st? 


2 


8-5 


e-io 


Over 
10 


Parole record — 0. K. or in military 
service. (Does not include cases 
now on parole.) 


67 
52% 


4 
25% 


43 
48% 


52 

35% 


22 
27% 


2 

11% 


190 


40% 


Parole violators from all causes — 
one or more violations. 


48 
38% 


10 
62% 


40 

45% 


83 

56% 


46 
58% 


11 

65% 


238 


50% 


Transfers; escapes, no parole, or 
on parole; all cases never paroled, 
or whose parole has not been com- 
pleted. (Includes 2 who died on pa- 
role). 


13 
10% 


2 

13% 


6 

7% 


13 

9% 


12 
16% 


4 
24% 


50 


10% 


Totals 


128 


16 


89 


149 


80 


17 


478 


100% 
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Table No. 31-T. 
Parole Success and Age at Commitment. 










Ages 




" 


15 


16 


17 


18 


10 


20 


21 


22 


28 


24 


25 


Total 


Parole 
record , 
O.K. 




2 


24 


33 


32 


17 


26 


15 


12 


15 


6 , 


8 


190 

lo% 


Parole 
violated 
by 

abscond- 
ing 


i 3 


3 


15 


18 


20 


26 


26 


8 


10 


7 


5 


2 


143 

30% 


Parole 
violated 
by 

committ- 
ing 
new 
crime 




3 


10 


14 


10 


11 


18 


6 


6 


2 


1 


2 


83 
17% 


Parole 
violated ; 
acts 

irrespon- 
sible 




1 


2 


1 




4 




2 






2 




12 
3% 


All cases 
never 
paroled, 
or whose 
parole is 
not com- 
pleted 




1 


8 


10 


10 


9 


4 


4 


1 


1 




2 


50 
10% 


Totals 


3 


10 


59 


76 


72 


67 


74 


35 


29 


25 


14 


14 


478 



Table No. 32-T. 
Mental Status and Parole Success. 





Feeble- 
Minded 


% 


Parole record 0. K. 


39 


29% 


Parole violators — absconding 


35 


27% 


Parole violators — new crime 


29 


22% 


Parole violators — irresponsible 


12 


9% 


All cases never paroled and whose parole is not 
completed 


16 


13% 


Total 


131 


100% 



Of 115 feeble-minded boys placed on parole, 34% do not violate* 

Of 115 feeble-minded boys placed on parole, 66% violate parole at least once. 
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Table No. 33-T. 
Success on Parole and Previous Institutional Record. 





Meriden 


Other 

Industrial 

School 


Orphanage 
Boarding 
Home. etc. 


Prison 
Reforma- 
tory 


Total 


Parole 0. K. 


33 j 


10 


9 


13 


65 


Parole violated — 
absconding 


45 


9 


7 


2 


62 


Parole violated — 
new crime 


33 


8 , 


i 4 • 


4 


49 


Parole violated — 
irresponsible 


5 




1 




6 


No parole— or on parole 


15 


7 


2 


4 


28 


Totals 


131 


34 


23 


23. 


211 



Table No. 34-T. 
Age at Commitment and Nativity. 





Under 
























Nativity 


16 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


28 


24 


25 


Total 


Foreign 


























born 


























of 


4 


14 


19 


17 


23 


24 


11 


5 


6 


5 


3 


131 


foreign 


























parents 


























Native 


























born 


























of 


4 


25 


27 


28 


17 


19 


9 


10 


5 


5 


4 


153 


foreign 


























parents 










> 
















Native 


























born; 


























one 


2 


3 


5 


2 


1 


7 


1 




1 






21 


foreign 


























parent 












% 














Unknown 


3 


17 


25 


25 


26 


25 


14 


14 


13 


4 


7 


173 


parentage 


























Totals 


13 


59 


76 


72 


67 


74 


35 


29 


25 


14 


14 


478 
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Table No. 37-T. 

Status of Family in Various Types of Homes During Period of 
Boy's Development. 





Types of Homes 




1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 





10 


n 


12 


Total 


Both 

parents 

living 


44 


20 


19 


36 


26 


28 




10 


15 




2 


1 


201 


Father 
dead i 


9 


11 


8 


9 


- 14 


10 


10 


9 




1 


8 




100 


Mother 
dead 


12 


10 


4 


6 


8 


17 


5 


6 


5 




6 




79 


Both 

parents 

dead 






2 


2 


5 


7 




2 




13 


2 


12 


45 


Parents 
sepa- 
rated 
or 
divorced 




2 






15 


17 




1 


1 




1 




37 


One or 
both 
parents 
deserted 










2 


5 


2 












16 


Totals 


65 


43 


33 


53 


77 


84 


17 


28 


32 


14 


18 


13 


478 
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Tabk No. 38«T. 
Status of Family in Connection with Age of Boy. 



Parents 


Ages 


14 


15 


le 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


Total 


Both 

parents 

living 




4 


26 


34 


32 


28 


30 


16 


11 


9 


4 


7 


201 


Father 
dead 


2 


4 


8 


13 


13 


14 


21 


7 


8 


4 


4 


22 


100 


Mother 
dead i 


1 




14 


13 


11 


10 


14 


4 


6 


3 


3 




79 


Both 
dead 
or ? 






3 


9 


5 


6 


4 


4 


4 


5 


2 


3 


45 


Divorced 
or sepa- 
a rated 




2 


& 


5 


9 


4 


2 


3 


• 


3 


1 


2 


37 


Mother 
deserted 






1 


1 




1 








1 






4 


Father 
deserted 


. 




1 


1 


2 


4 


3 


1 










12 


Totals 


3 


10 


59 


76 


72 


67 


74 


35 


29 


25 


14 


14 


478 
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Table No. 40-T. 
Nationality and Criminal History. 





Total 

No. 


1st 
Offend- 

' crs 


1st 
Offend- 
ers<?) 


2-8 

Ar- 
rests 


4-5 
Ar- 

rests 


6-10 
Ar- 
rests 


OrerlO 
Ar- 
rests 


No 
Crime 




White 
Americans 


158 


38 

24% 


9 

6% 


27 

18% 


59 
36% 


22 
14% 


3 
2% 




100% 


Colored 
Americans 


23 


5 


2 


5 


7 


3 


1 






Irish 


51 
"9% 


5 
~9% 


1 


7 


20 
38% 


15 
28% 


3 






Italian 


73 


23 
31% 


1 


11 


22 


12 


4 






Russian Poles 

and 

Lithuanian 


52 


19 
36% 




10 


10 


11 


2 






Russian and 
Austrian Jews 


27 


8 


1 


6 


5 


6 

• 


1 






French 
Canadian 


18 


1 




9 


4 


4 








English 


11 


3 




1 


3 


4 








German 


17 


8 
47% 




3 


6 




r 






Austrian 


25 


9 


1 


4 


6 


3 


2 






All others 


23 


8 


1 


6 


6 




1 


1 




Totals 


478 


127 

26% 


" 


89 


148 


80 


17 


1 




Considerin 


g first < 


>ffences 


, we fin 


d that 













Of 158 White Americans, 24% are first offenders. 

Of 53 Irish, 9% are first offenders. . 

Of 93 Italians, 31% are first offenders. 

Of 52 Russian Poles, 36% are first offenders. 

Of 17 Germans, 47% are first offenders. 

Of the entire group of 478, 26% are first offenders. 
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Table No. 41-T. 
Mentality and Institutional Record. 





Feeble-Minded 


Feeble-Minded 


Connecticut School for Boys 


52 


70% 


County Home or Orphanage 


8 


11% 


Industrial School 


10 


14% 


Prison or Reformatory 


4 


5% 


Total 


74 


100% 



In more than one institution — 15. 



Table No. 42-T. 
Mentality and Vagrancy. 



t 


Feeble-Minded 


Feeble-Minded 


Vagrant History 


28 


21% 



Table No. 43-T. 
Mentality and Work Record. 



Occupation 


Feeble-Minded 


Feeble-Minded 


Trade— Clerical 


10 ] 


8% 


Street Labor and Odd Jobs 


84 


64% 


Shop — Factory 


17 


13% 


Farm 


11 


8% 


No Work 


9 


7% 


Total' 


131 


100% 
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Table No. 44-T. 
Mentality and School Progress. 





Feeble-Minded 


Feeble- Minded 


No School 


8 


6% 


•Grades 1-4 


68 


52% 


Grades 5-6 


42 


32% 


Grades 7-8 


13 


10% 


Total 


131 


100% 



Table No. 45-T. 
Mentality and Where Living. 



Living With 


Feeble-Minded 


Feeble-Minded 


Both parents 


43 


33% 


One parent 


24 


18% 


One parent and step-parent 


19 


15% 


Relative, etc. 


12 


9% 


Living alone 


33 


25% 


Total 


131 


100% 



Table No. 46-T. 
Mentality and Nativity. 





Feeble-Minded 


Feeble-Minded 


Native born 


94 


72% 


Foreign born 


V 


28% 


Total 


131 


100% 
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Table No. 47-T. 
Criminal Record and Work History. 





Offender 


Number of Arrests 






1st 


ut(?) 


2 


8-5 


6-10 


Over 
10 


Total 


Trade 


28 


11 


19 


13 


7 


1 


70 


Gerical — Salesman, etc. 


9 


2 


8* 


4 


1 




24 


Factory — Shop 


22 




6 


20 


4 


4 


56 


Farm 


11 




8 


5 


5 


1 


30 


Labor and odd jobs 


47 


11 


37 


76 


52 


9 


232 


Street trades 


8 


2 




10 


5 




25 


No work 


2 




11 


20 


6 


2 


41 


Totals 


127 


16 


88 


148 


80 


17 


478 



Table No. 4§-T. 
Criminal History and Mental Condition. 





Offender 


Number of Arrests 






1st 


lst(?) 


. * 


8-5 


6-10 


Over 
10 


Total 


Feeble-minded 


21 


2 


32 


43 


26 


7 


131 


% of 131 cases in each group 


15% 


1.5% 


24% 


33% 


20% 


6% 


100% 


Psychopathic 


4 


1 


3 


14 


4 




26 
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CARE OF CHILDREN UNDER FOUR AWAY 
FROM THEIR HOMES IN CONNECTICUT 

Various studies instituted by the Commission point to the 
existence of decidedly unsatisfactory conditions with respect to 
the care of infants and very young children who, for various rea- 
sons, are removed from their homes, and also indicate the need 
of a thorough investigation of the entire set of conditions sur- 
rounding such children. Unfortunately time and funds were 
not available to permit the Commission to make a study of this 
problem which would fully accord with the standards adopted 
for its investigations. Nevertheless the matter is of so great im- 
portance that the Commission determined to collect such evi- 
dence as it could and present it insofar as it was dependable 
and significant of actual conditions. This section of the report, 
accordingly, is presented, not as a thoroughgoing investigation 
of the problem, but as a limited body of facts thoroughly 
authenticated in themselves and sufficient to indicate the exist- 
ence of grave abuses and the need for both further investigation 
and better legislation. 

Existing legislation and means for enforcing it. At the 
present time a child under four may be given away, boarded-out, 
or relinquished to an institution without the interference or con- 
sent of any public authority in the State of Connecticut. The 
number of such children so handled found in this partial study 
is an indication that a thorough investigation would reveal the 
existence of many hundreds of such children. 

From the point of view of public responsibility the care of 
children under four is primarily a matter of legislation. Briefly, 
the substance of present laws dealing with the question is as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 1796. No person or persons may care for more than 
two children in the same place at one time without a license 
from the State Board of Charities. 

Sec. 1797. A license shall be in force for one year, and 
may be renewed in January of each year; provided, conditions 
are satisfactory to the State Board of Charities. 
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Sec. 1798. A report, covering population statistics, etc., 
shall be filed annually with the State Board of Charities. 

Sec. 1799. A fine of not more than $25.00 shall be imposed 
for failure to comply with any of the preceding sections. 

(The above sections do not apply to public officials, such as 
county commissioners, city boards of charity, selectmen, etc. ) 

Sec. 2687. Every person who makes a business of caring 
for children under ten, exceeding two in number, shall report to 
the selectman of the town, regarding reception, removal or death 
of each child. 

Sec. 2688. Such homes shall be inspected and reported by 
selectman at least once a month; reports to be kept on file in 
the office of the registrar of vital statistics of each town. 

Sec. 2689. All such homes shall be open to inspection by 
any officer or agent of the State Department of Health, of the 
State Board of Charities or of the Connecticut Humane Society, 
provided that such inspection be made in company with a select- 
man, court of probate, judge of any city, borough or district 

court. 

« 

Sec. 2670. The violation of the above provisions is accom- 
panied by a fine of not more than five hundred dollars or im- 
prisonment of not more than a year or both. 

Sec. 3023. Maternity hospitals or lying-in places shall be 
licensed and under the supervision of the mayor, board of health 
or health officer, such supervision to include record of transfer 
of custody, names and addresses of children and persons taking 
them. 

Sections 6203 and 6416. Abandonment and desertion of 
children under six are felonies. Violations of these sections are 
punishable by a fine and imprisonment or both. 

These are the present laws; how they are carried out will 
be shown in presentation of the detailed findings. 
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METHOD OF STUDY. 

An attempt was first made to secure part at least of the de- 
sired information by the questionnaire method. These question- 
naires were sent to the selectmen of each of the 168 towns. The 
questions covered the presence of children under four in alms- 
houses, boarded in institutions, or placed in family homes. 

That this method was entirely unsuccessful in its results is 
shown by the fact that of the 168 towns, only seventy responded. 
Of these seventy, twenty-eight sent negative reports. The total 
number of dependent children under four gathered from these 
statistics was only thirty-four, a number entirely out of keeping 
with the facts. 

This method having failed, the only way left was the direct 
method, to inquire locally and to attempt to locate all homes and 
almshouses caring for children, with the co-operation of local 
agencies such as Nursing Associations, Charity Organizations, 
etc., and to study a reasonable proportion of these homes. This 
method was successful as far as it went, and brought out very 
strongly the need of continuing the study in this way. 
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SURVEY OF FIELD. 

Within the boundaries laid down for the study of the Care 
of Children under Four, including only those living outside of 
their own homes, the following methods of care are included : 

1. Institutional Care. 

2. Day Nureseries. 

3. Almshouses. 

4. Licensed Boarding Homes. 

5. Unlicensed Boarding Homes. 

6. Maternity hospitals and lying-in homes in as far as the 
question of custody or transfer of children is con- 
cerned. 

7. Agencies, public officials, etc., which place out children 
to board or for adoption. 

Institutional Care. The institutional care of children under 
four has already been discussed in the report of the study of 
"Institutional Care of Children," and will require here only a 
brief sumary of the situation with a statement of conditions par- 
ticularly applicable to the children under four. 

Thirty-one institutions admit children under four; of these 
there are nineteen institutions for dependents, five for physical 
defectives, two for mental defectives, five for babies cared for 
with their mothers. 

In the first group are the following : 

Institutions for Dependents. 

(Public.) 

Approximate Total 
Population Population 
Under Four 

The Bridgeport City Nursery 20 20 

The Hartford City Nursery 50 50 

The Waterbury Children's Home — — 

~~70 
(Private.) 

The Polish Orphanage 14 88 

The Children's Home, New Britain 5 129 

The Hartford Orphan Asylum 31 133 

The Emily Bruce Shelter 15 23 

The New Haven Orphan Asylum 34 102 
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The Rock Nook Home 

The Home for Colored Children, Stamford 

St. Agnes' Homes 

Cosy Nook Home 

Freter — Boarding Home 

The Swedish Orphanage, Cromwell. 
St Joseph's Lithuanian Orphanage.. 

Coe — Madison 

Sly — Middletown 

Brigham — Mansfield Depot 

The Curtis Home 



Total, public and private, under four 





12 


25 


rd 


3 


22 




210 


210 




13 


18 




10? 


45 




? 


80 






14 






20 






18 






12 






30 




347 
Plus 30 

"337 

.... "447 


Approximate 



Institutions for Physical Defectives. 

(Public.) 
The Seaside Home for Tubercular Bone and Gland 

Cases 5 

The Undercliff Home at Meriden ? 



47 
110 



(Private) 

The Newington Home for Cripples 10 

The Mystic Oral School for the Deaf 2 

The Farmington Home for Blind Babies 20 

32 
Total— 37 



100 
68 
20 



Institutions for Mental Defectives. 

(Public) 

Mansfield State Training School 30? 

The Norwich State Hospital ? 

30 
Total— 30 



500 
350 



Institutions Caring for Children with Their Mothers. 

(Private) 

The Shelter 5 12 

The State Farm for Women 16 90 

The Florence Crittenten Home 5 46 

Home for the Friendless, New Haven 10? 50 

The Barber St Home 

36 
Total— 36 
Total under four for all institutions 550 
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The phases of institution care especially applicable to chil- 
dren under four are health, physical care, play and training, and 
record keeping, which interpreted into the lives of the children 
mean: survival, comfort, happiness and the preservation of 
identity. 

These questions have already been discussed in the report 
on the "Institutional Care of Children," but for the sake of em- 
phasis we shall summarize those matters in need of further 
study. 

Health. Especially involved in the problem of health is the 
mortality rate for infants under one year of age. The indica- 
tions are that in at least two institutions this rate is as high as 
fifty per cent. The presence of respiratory diseases and gastric 
and intestinal diseases combined with poor isolation facilities is 
indicated as a causative factor. Incomplete isolation of children 
affected with contagious or infectious diseases, especially of 
those recovering from such diseases as whooping cough, pro- 
duces serious results. On the other hand, in one or two institu- 
tions which care for only a few children under four, and whose 
funds allow them to employ so large a number of attendants that 
the conditions of home care are really approached, the infant 
mortality rate is very low. 

Physical Care. The physical care of young children, espe- 
cially of infants, is a matter not far removed from health as a 
clinical subject. 

In general it may be said that the children in Connecticut in- 
stitutions are given relatively good physical care. As far as could 
be learned sleeping rooms, beds, clothing, etc., are in good con- 
dition. With few exceptions the milk and bottles are adequately 
cared for. Open air and sunlight, however, do not factor as 
much as they should. This is especially true where babies are 
cared for in large numbers. 

The subject of play and training and record keeping are 
fully covered in the general report already referred to. 

Day Nurseries. On a conservative estimate there are prob- 
ably between thirty and forty day nurseries in Connecticut. A 
few of these are industrial day nurseries, i.e. maintained by one 
or more industries for the children of their employees. Others 
are the common type of day nursery. There are no state or local 
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laws of any kind governing these nurseries, and a tiursery may 
be established and conducted by any individual without the 
slightest supervision of any kind. 

Six nurseries were visited; of these, three were of the in- 
dustrial type. One industrial nursery and two of the .other type 
are members of the National Federation of Day Nurseries. 

Conditions vary greatly in the different nurseries. In only 
one is there any attempt to make an investigation of cases before 
the children are received. A superficial study of the cases 
present indicated that with the exception of the children in one 
nursery, most of them had both parents living and working. As 
these nurseries were visited during August and September, 1920, 
this condition has probably changed with the change in indus- 
trial conditions. 

In physical conditions there is probably the greatest varia- 
tion. In some of the nurseries sleeping facilities, food, clothing, 
etc., were first class : In others they were very poor. Two of the 
nurseries were very much overcrowded, and had too few atten- 
dants in comparison to the number of the children. 

The need of a careful study of the whole question of day 
nurseries is most apparent. 

Almshouses. There are at least 218 young children in alms- 
houses. It is probable that more than a hundred children pass 
through them in the course of a year. This subject has been re- 
ferred to in the general report on institutions. 

Three cities maintain nursery buildings separate from the 
almshouses. In others the children are associated with the other 
inmates. Since the almshouse may also be the town work house, 
it will readily be seen what the surroundings of the children may 
be. One almshouse visited was of this type, and included in its 
care men and women suffering from epilepsy, disease, and mild 
insanity, as well as those on short term commitments for 
drunkenness, and disorderly conduct. There were three young 
children present. 

Maternity Hospitals. Maternity hospitals and lying-in 
homes, as already stated, are required to be licensed. In two of 
the boarding homes which were visited children had been born, 
and the homes were not licensed as lying-in homes. 
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Nothing' can be said about the placing-out or adoption sys- 
tems of maternity hospitals, as none of them were visited. 

Boarding Homes. As mentioned before, boarding homes 
caring for more than two children must by law be licensed* and 
inspected by the State Board of Charities. 

At the time of inspection there were thirty-nine so licensed 
by the State Board of Chanties. Of these thirty-nine, ten have 
been included in the list pi institutions, because they either are 
chartered institutions or have a population equivalent to a small 
institution. One such home licensed to care for thirty-five chil- 
dren was found to have a population of forty-five. 

Of the remaining twenty-nine, five were visited. The follow- 
ing brief sketches of the separate homes will give an idea of con- 
ditions : 

Home No. i was licensed to care for six children. None 
had been under care since 1916. About two years ago the woman • 
had moved and was now conducting a large rooming house at a 
different address than the one given on the recent license. She 
had not applied for a license for five years, but nevertheless re- 
ceived one through the mail at the beginning of each year. No 
one had ev.er inspected this home. 

Home No. 2. Licensed to care for nine children. None 
had been under care for five years. No inspection of home has 
been made, but last January, the woman received a letter from 
the State Board of Charities asking if she wished to have a 
license for the year 1920. Although she did not reply because of 
illness, she was, nevertheless, placed upon the list of licensed 
homes. 

Home No. 3. Licensed to care for three children. Applied 
for a license four or five years ago. Received one by mail last 
January without being visited. Woman had given up her home 
and was found to be boarding at another address. 

Home No. 4. Licensed for six children. Home used by a 
private child-placing organization, and under supervision. Three 
children present, one under four. Home has received children 
from young infants up. Home and surroundings were fair for 
the type of home. 

Home No. 5. Licensed to care for eight children. Ten 
present at the time of inspection. A number of these had been 
received while under four years of age, but none was under four 
at the time of inspection. House was a three-story, two-family 
type, owned bv the woman. The lower apartment was rented 
out. The third floor, containing two rooms, was also rented out 
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to a family with several children. The second floor, used by the 
woman, contained a small front porch, a sitting room, dining 
room, two bedrooms, kitchen and bath. In one bedroom, three 
children slept in one double bed ; in the other bedroom, three 
children occupied one extension cot, and two a double bed. An- 
other cot in the dining room provided accommodations for the 
woman and two other children. The grown son of the care- 
taker slept in a hammock on the front porch. 

There was no attempt to provide individual toilet articles. 
One comb and one towel sufficed for the caretaker and all the 
children. When epidemics came along, of which they seemed to 
have two or three every winter, "all the children had them to- 
gether," and the woman nursed them all through by herself. 
The children in this home were usually received directly from 
their parents, and were chiefly children of separated or unmar- 
ried parentage. The weekly rate of board was $5.00. No indoor 
play was provided for the children,, and they were not allowed 
in the sitting room or on the front porch. 

Unlicensed homes were usually found through the co-opera- 
tion of social agencies or by hearsay in a neighborhood. Some 
of those visited presented the following conditions : 

Home No. i. Two children were boarded. The caretaker 
stated that the children under care at present went home at 
night; only daytime care being given. Usually, however, she 
boards two children full time. Thirty have been under care dur- 
ing the last six years. The home consists of five rooms, and the 
caretaker's family includes a husband and two grown daughters. 
Conditions of cleanliness, etc., were fair in this home. 

Home No. 2. A woman suffering from hip disease was 
found to be boarding two babies for the purpose of supplement- 
ing her income. A young unmarried woman, who came to Con- 
necticut from another state to work for an industrial concern, 
had advertised for a place to board her two-months-old baby. 
The woman, previously mentioned, replied and took the baby to 
board at $5.00 a week, paid in advance. A few days later, when 
a visitor from a social organization called, the baby was found 
breathing its last. 

Two other homes, unlicensed, and not requiring a license 
according to present laws, as they do not care for more than two 
ohildren, are, according to reports, of the same type as the one 
just described. 

Home No. 3. This is a colored home which was once 
licensed and later had the license taken away. 
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The building stands out from the other houses of the neigh- 
borhood because of its dilapidated appearance. It is considered 
by various residents of the city to be in need of police supervi- 
sion. Sanitary conditions are at the zero point. There are prac- 
tically no modern conveniences. The first floor, consisting of a 
kitchen and two other rooms, had beds and baby carriages in 
every available corner. A narrow closed wooden stairway led 
to the second floor. In the small open space at the foot of the 
stairs was an open toilet. The second floor had three rooms and 
a wide hall. Two rooms and the hall were furnished with dirty 
tumble-down beds. The third floor was locked, and the woman 
said she had rented it out, and refused to open the door. The 
rear yard of this house is filled with old barrels, broken wagons, 
etc. 

The home is managed by a colored woman and her husband. 
The man is almost blind, and finds his way around with difficulty. 
He said that he was told by an oculist that his blindness was due 
to "blood trouble." 

Only four children were found at the time of inspection, 
but as many as ten are said to be cared for at one time. The 
children range in color from the fairest blondes to the darkest 
negroes. They are usually placed there by relatives. One small 
white girl, boarded as an infant, was later deserted, and is now 
being brought up by the caretaker. 

Home No. 4. Another instance was reported, but not per- 
sonally inspected, in which a white child, four years old, was 
being brought up in a colored home. The child was the daugh- 
ter of an unmarried mother, and had been boarded as an infant. 
After paying board and visiting for about two years, the mother 
disappeared. The colored woman grew attached to the child, 
and does not wish to give her up. 

# Typical cases of unsupervised boarding homes. The fol- 
lowing stories are typical of the conditions which exist in the un- 
supervised boarding homes in Connecticut. The information 
was secured by an agent who represented herself to be a young 
won.an looking for a home for the infant daughter of a friend. 
No state visitor as such would have been able to get by the front 
door. These homes are conducted by women who secure their 
children by means of newspaper advertisements or friends and 
neighbors. They are not responsible to any children's agency, 
either public or private, for the care they give to those left with 
them. In a few instances these homes had been licensed by the 
State Board of Charities, but not supervised. 
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Information as to the extent of baby-farming and the loca- 
tion of these homes was obtained from the various private agen- 
cies and the Visiting Nurses Association, of Hartford, New 
Haven, and Bridgeport. 

Fifteen homes were visited, and the number of children 
cared-for varied from two to twelve. There were thirty-nine 
children in all; most of them under two years of age. Most of 
the homes were located in New Haven and West Haven. The 
latter place is apparently a paradise for women wishing to board 
babies without interference from authority. 

There is some attempt in Hartford and Bridgeport to keep 
in touch with the women who make a business of boarding chil- 
dren through the city department of charities, but the importance 
of strict supervision of these homes is overlooked. In New 
Haven these homes are allowed to flourish without restraint 
unless an active .complaint is brought up, when the matter is re- 
ferred to the Connecticut Humane Society and to the State Board 
of Charities. 
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STORIES. 

(a) A few weeks ago when the papers of this state were 
filled with the news of an atrocious murder committed in one of 
the smaller Connecticut towns, there was one woman out of the 
great number that were reading the hideous details who was im- 
pressed with the fact that the murdered woman left a baby four 
weeks old and several older children. A few days later this 
woman left her husband in charge of ten small children then in 
her home and went down to see the selectmen of the town where 
the murdered woman had lived. To the Selectmn she offered a 
free home for the tiny baby left without a mother, and said she 
would clothe and board it free of charge. The selectmen gladly 
accepted her offer. They said they had never heard of any one 
doing so much good before. The baby was given over to this 
woman at once — no questions asked — no investigation of the 
home. It was a great relief to them to find it so easily provided 
for. 

It was Mrs. B — who stepped forward to do this apparent 
kindness. For many years she has run a baby-farm, and she 
took this unfortunate child to her home, where there were ten 
other children under seven years of age — most of them infants. 

At a recent visit to this home the visitor found that the his- 
tory of Mrs. B — was much like the history of other women who 
are engaged in the baby-farm business. She is a large Irish 
woman, ignorant but confident that she knows more than any- 
one else about the care of babies; remarked that she never had 
to have a doctor for her children as she knew more about their 
"feedin' " than any doctor did. She was quite willing to take a 
baby only a few days old, in fact preferred them as young as 
possible. "It is all nonsense this doctor's advice to mothers to 
nurse her baby for two weeks if she has to board it out — makes 
it hard for us women to break 'em into the bottle then." 

While Mrs. B — was enlightening the visitor on how to feed 
children, three babies, of about fifteen months, were crawling on 
the floor near the visitor's chair. All looked pale and malnour- 
ished. Their arms and legs were soft and flabby. All of them 
were drenching wet and dirty. One of them had several boils on 
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his body, and a rash on his hands and wrists. It was evident 
from the appearance of these babies, and from the fact that Mrs. 
B — had no one to help her that they had scant attention. 

The B — house was small, and from where the visitor sat 
most of the kitchen was in view. Three little children — all about 
two years of age, were running and playing with each other 
there. At one side was a large coal stove covered with kettles of 
steaming food and water. Had one of the children, in a moment 
of play or curiosity, reached up for a handle which extended be- 
yond the stove no one could have been swift enough to save the 
child from scalding. Under the sink in the kitchen was a large 
pile of soiled diapers. On the drain board were two rows of 
nursing bottles and nipples not yet washed. 

There is one small attic-like room upstairs, and here all the 
little beds have been arranged. The beds are crowded together, 
and indications are that Mrs. B — knows nothing of the air 
space needed by each child. In summer, when the warm weather 
comes, there is nothing to prevent this room from becoming in- 
sufferably hot. Neighbors testified to the fact that small babies 
cried and fretted through the long hot nights with nothing to re- 
lieve their discomfort. 

Many of Mrs. B's — children are deserted by their parents 
after a year or so, and Mrs. B — has undertaken to place these 
children in homes for adoption. She never hesitates to take a 
baby under any conditions because she can always find — perhaps 
with profit — a home if the child is abandoned. Mrs. B — makes 
it easy for a woman to relieve herself of the responsibility of pro- 
viding for her own child by offering to clothe it, and assuring the 
mother that she can find good homes if she can not support the 
baby. 

"Good-by, Mrs. B — ." "Good-by, be sure to let me know if 
your friend ain't goin' to bring her baby to me so's I won't miss 
takin' the other two babies, but I'd rather have your friend's, 
baby because it is so young and would be easier to break into my 
ways." The visitor departs wondering how much longer the 
State will continue to let Mrs. B — break babies into her ways ! 

(b) "Up the street is a poor lady who will take children," 
was the reply of a young woman on inquiry as to whether she 
knew of anyone who would board a baby. The visitor walked up 
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the street and found the number given on a house that sat on & 
steep hillside far above the street. Long rickety stairs led to the 
door. In answer to a knock a small white-haired woman of 
about sixty years of age appeared. She was unkempt and dirty, 
but quite friendly, and asked the visitor in. Mrs. S — led the 
way into a cluttered dusty room and sat down. 

Mrs. S — said she had five children boarding with her, and 
from the looks of the three which the visitor saw, Mrs. S — was 
reluctant to bathe the children frequently, with the result that 
their ears and heads were filthy. AH the. children had terrible 
cases of catarrh with matter constantly running from their 
noses. Mrs. S — wiped their noses on her apron, and went right 
on to explain that she never needed a doctor for the children be- 
cause she was a sort of "homepathy" doctor herself. 

There was a cry upstairs, and Mrs. S — called to some one 
in a room adjoining to go up and get the baby. A minute later 
a young man shuffled into the room with the baby in his arms. 
What a sight! The boy was a low-grade mental defective — a 
most repulsive object with drool running out of his mouth, and 
the baby that he carried was a pitiful case of rickets, with large 
bulky head, and little spindling legs. The only redeeming feature 
about this pathetic group of wretched youth was a lovely pair of 
baby blue eyes. The baby was drenching wet, but Mrs. S — ■ did 
not offer to change him just then, and went right on to say that 
her son was awful handy with the children. 

Mrs. S — emphasized the fact that it would be helpful to 
get more children, as she had to make her living by boarding chil- 
dren. Driven by poverty to care for children because it was 
something she could do and stay at home, Mrs. S — represents 
many other women at present boarding children who in the fight 
for existence are cheating children of the very essentials they 
need to develop sound bodies and minds. 

(c) Up a flight of dusty stairs the visitor reached the 
apartment of Mrs. J — . A large, indolent appearing woman met 
the visitor at the door and asked her into the kitchen, which 
evidently was also the general living room. The room was over- 
heated and the air foul. On the table stood the remains of 
breakfast and, perhaps, of supper the night before. Everything 
in the house seemed to have been pushed into the kitchen, and 
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disorder and dirt gave the room a final touch of bedlam. On a 
chamber near the stove sat one of the boarded children. 

There were two boarded children in this home, and both 
were brought forward to see the visitor. A casual examination 
of the children showed them to be fairly clean, but with lice in 
their heads. Mrs. J — remarked that she had just discovered 
the "bugs" herself when she found them on the head of her own 
little child. She claims the boarded children brought them in; 
the visitor did not argue the point. 

Mrs. J — , comfortable and warm near the stove, became 
quite talkative, and went on to say that a short time ago they 
kept a "regular" home for children in West Haven. She then 
had a great many babies, but two years ago this winter they got 
a "mess of bad milk" and all the little children had cholera infan- 
tum. Two of the babies died, and Mrs J — declared it broke her 
all up, especially when the mother of one child who died refused 
to go near the home after she heard the baby was dead. She, 
therefore, decided to get out of the business of boarding so many, 
but at this visit was quite willing to take a baby of four weeks 
and "try it again" as a "special accommodation" if the baby was 
in good health. Says she has had too many children die on her 
hands because the children were brought to her with the life 
"squooze" out of them. 

Mrs. J — says she is not well and is not able to get around 
much. She need hardly have remarked this fact. The condition 
of her house and children were a vivid testimony of her inactivity 
and inefficiency. She is good-hearted, but ignorant and lazy. 
The children in her case are children born out of wedlock,* and 
are seldom visited. 

(d) "Mrs. F — you are requested to appear in court on 
this day and answer to the charges of cruelty to children in your 
care which have been preferred against you." This arraignment 
Was the result of many complaints by parents who had boarded 
their children with Mrs. F — . Mrs. F — had a bright, clean 
home — was herself quite attractive, so that she found it easy to 
secure a great number of children. She was not an ignorant 
woman, but was in the business of boarding children purely for 
the money there was in it. That there was a definite responsi- 
bility attached to caring for children in her charge was lightly 
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dismissed by her, and she showed no consideration whatever for 
the parents when they called to see the children. 

Mrs. C — removed her child from the home of Mrs. F— 
saying she discovered on a visit that both of the child's arms were 
broken probably from a fall out of his high-chair. 

Mrs. S — found her child on several occasions with numer- 
ous bruises on her body, and Mrs. F — explained, with no feel- 
ing at all, that the child had fallen down stairs. 

Mr. W — found his baby with her feet so badly burned that 
a graft of skin was necessary, and it was through his statement 
of her cruelty to the children that Mrs. F — was brought to 
trial. The child's feet were burned more than a year ago, and 
the child does not yet walk in a normal way. How can we any 
longer refuse to shoulder the responsibility of children in these 
homes, and allow innocent children to pay for our neglect? How 
can the State stand by and watch children fade and perish in the 
unsupervised boarding home? 

(e) Mrs. K — lives in a dingy street of a large factory city 
in a small upstairs flat. The atmosphere of the whole place in- 
dicated neglect and thriftlessness. She had boarded children for 
several years, but had recently been investigated by the city De« 
partment of Charities and had been told she must secure a license 
if she continued to board more than two children. Mrs. K — 
told the visitor she could not be bothered with anything of that 
kind, so she gave up most of the children. Mrs. K — was a large, 
elderly woman inclined to be rather sullen. She did not ask the 
visitor in, but closed the door and talked with her on the front 
porch. Through the glass on the door two dirty-faced children 
of four and two years of age peeked out and laughed at the vis- 
itor. These were all she had, Mrs. K — remarked, and there was 
no way to know whether she spoke the truth or not. 

When asked if she would not take another baby, Mrs. K — 
replied she would, as no one need ever know she had another 
child, since a baby could not so easily be discovered as a child old 
enough to run around. Mrs. K — considered it all right to 
ignore the law because the authorities had cheated her of a lot 
of money by insisting that she give up her children, and since 
then she had had to take in some roomers, but she would rather 
have children. 
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ANALYSIS. 



The foregoing stories must be considered as illustra- 
tions of the factors which are constantly endangering the 
lives of children who are placed by their parents in the unsuper- 
vised commercial boarding-home. These factors are poverty, 
ignorance, disease, unsanitary conditions, greed, defiance of the 
law, and dishonesty. These are things which pertain not to the 
children or their parents, but to the women who are boarding 
children at the present time. 

Poverty. Many women who face a small income or are 
without any means of livelihood turn to the business of baby- 
farming as a source of living, and a work which will enable 
them to remain in their homes. Every home visited in this sur- 
vey where there are children at present being boarded showed 
the inevitable signs of poverty, or the agent was told by the 
woman in charge that the money which came in for the children's 
board was the sole means of support. Such a condition means 
for the children in those homes insufficient food (cheap milk 
from a poor dairy), dirty and inadequate clothing, and general 
neglect because these women cannot afford any one to help them. 

Whenever these commercial boarding-homes have been 
licensed and carefully supervised the first requirement of the 
home before licensing has been that there be sufficient income in 
the family aside from the money taken in for the children's 
board. 

Ignorance. The women in this group are women of past 
middle-age, fifty or sixty years of age (one of them was seventy- 
nine years of age). These women have usually raised a family 
of their own, and, therefore, consider that they know all when 
it comes to the care of children. Their own experience of rais- 
ing children on the breast and their knQwledge of how to care 
for bottle babies is extremely limited. They resort to patent 
foods which are advertised to make children fat. Often if cow's 
milk is used they do not know how essential it is to have the 
milk clean, or the amount a child needs. As soon as children get 
older and can eat other food everything that a grown person can 
have is served to them. They scorn the services of doctors 
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unless a child becomes critically ill. The laws of hygiene were 
never known to them ; there is no risk for them in bathing two 
or three children in the same water.* Little can be expected of 
women who have had no desire to keep in touch with the 
methods of caring for children, and though many times they are 
good of heart their training and education does not permit them 
to co-operate with any one in the interest of children. 

Disease. Broken by ill-health so that it is no longer possi- 
ble to work outside the home, many women find in boarding 
children a task which requires a minimum of physical exertion, 
and which permits them to stay in their own homes. Hip-dis- 
ease, gonorrhoea and syphilis with running noses, a lame back, 
old age and other physical ailments which render people unfit 
to care for little children are the common lot of many women 
who board babies. If the women themselves are able-bodied 
there are apt to be members of the family out of health for 
some reason — epilepsy, feeble-mindedness, or paralysis are often 
the afflictions. Children can not fight these hideous things. It 
must be the state that takes up the burden. 

Unsanitary Conditions of Home. Too often the homes are 
in undesirable locations, in unrepaired houses where bad plumb- 
ing is allowed to endanger the health of those in the vicinity. In 
one home the odor from a toilet out of repair pervaded the 
whole house, and was so offensive the visitor found difficulty in 
finishing the interview. 

Broken doors and windows permit flys to enter, and in sum- 
mer this is a real menace to children. No woman should be 
allowed to secure a license until her home has been inspected by 
a sanitary expert from the local Board of Health. 

Greed. This is not often a serious factor in the care of 
children by women who are running baby-farms, but it does 
occur at times and usually leads to pitiless cruelty of children. 
Women who have absolutely no love for children, and who are 
out for pure gain in the business of boarding children are un- 
scrupulous. Child life means nothing to them. Children in 
homes of this kind fortunately do not stay long for two reasons : 



♦They do not hesitate to take children in who have impetigo or whose 
heads are covered with lice. 
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first, if a parent fails to pay for the child it is taken and dumped 
on a charitable agency at once, and, second, in homes of this 
kind children are subject to severe punishment and actual 
neglect. The marks of abuse are nearly always evident, and 
even the least interested of parents take their children away. 
Perhaps these children, though ill-treated and bruised, are more 
fortunate than the child who remains in a home for a year or 
two and develops a severe case of rickets or dies from uncon- 
scious neglect. x*H 

Defiance of the law and dishonesty. Many women in- 
formed the visitor that they could not be bothered with a 
license because they were not going to have any one come in to 
inspect them and tell them how to care for their children. Peo- 
ple such as this move around from one poor district of the city 
to another in order to avoid complaints of neighbors and other 
criticisms that arise. They avoid the law by taking just two 
children, but the conditions are no better. They lie to every one 
about the number of children they have. One woman said it 
was not a sin to tell "white lies" to protect herself and the girls 
who brought their babies to her. Without a more careful analy- 
sis of the situation it is impossible to know to what extent some 
of these women are placing children for adoption, and what 
they are paid for their services. While there is no definite proof 
of the operations of one woman in this respect the visitor felt 
certain that she sold babies for adoption. 

The need for firm protection for these children left in 
boarding homes is almost beyond comprehension, and only 
active supervision will ever fully disclose the pitiful plight of 
these children and insure to them a chance against the tremen- 
dous odds that now oppose their existence. 

One state (California) a few years ago discovered the 
neglect that children in commercial boarding homes were sub- 
jected to, and set out at once rigorously to supervise these 
places. The minimum requirements made of each home are the 
following : 

1. References as specified in the application blank must be 
furnished. 

2. The homfe shall conform in building and maintenance to 
the sanitary ordinances of the city or county, and shall have the 
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permit or endorsement of the local board of health or health offi- 
cer. 

3. A complete register shall be kept in which shall be re- 
corded the name, age, sex of the child, the names and addresses 
of parents or guardians, religion, date of reception, date of dis- 
charge of each child; also a health record, showing condition of 
child on entrance to home, and any subsequent illness or accident. 

. Such a register has been prescribed and printed by the State 
Board, and is supplied free of charge. This register must at all 
times be open to the inspector from the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections. 

4. The house must be in a residence district (not commer- 
cial or factory), convenient to school, with sufficient room to ac- 
commodate the family group and the boarded children in a com- 
fortable and sanitary way, and with yard space large enough for 
a home play-ground for the children. 

5. Sleeping rooms must afford the regulation 500 cubic feet 
of space for each occupant, and must have plenty of windows 
opening upon streef or garden — no dark courts. Each child shall 
have a separate bed. No adult male boarders or roomers shall 
be permitted. 

. 6. Individual hair and tooth brushes, towels, etc, shall be 
provided, and each child instructed in their use. 

7. Every child of proper age shall be given opportunity to 
attend Sabbath school or church of the religious faith of its 
parents. 

8. Children under fourteen shall have no routine work 
other than school tasks, but there is no objection to their per- 
forming simple duties, providing these do not prevent ample 
opportunity for school and play. 

9. Proper medical supervision should be guaranteed each 
child. 

10. The dietary shall be up to the standard set by the State 
Board. 

11. The sum paid for the suport of the children shall not 
be the only source of income for the family group ; there must be 
some other resource. 

12. When a child is given up, it must be to the parent, 
guardian, or other person having a legal right to receive it. 

13. The reception, death, serious illness, or removal of any 
child must be reported promptly to the office of the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections ; also any change in the management 
or address of the foster home. Failure to do this means for- 
feiture of license. • 
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SUMMARY. 



This study, partial as it necessarily is, shows that actual con- 
ditions in Connecticut furnish abundant support for the princi- 
ple already fully recognized in child welfare work that institu- 
tional care for children under four is of very dubious utility ex- 
cept in cases which from their very nature always must be excep- 
tional, such as hospital cases. Except in institutions which care 
for very small numbers of children with attendants in a ratio of 
one to every three or four children, it has been demonstrated 
that even in the best institutions the mortality rates of infants 
cannot be kept below a figure which represents a great wastage 
of- child life. No amount of sanitary care, expert medical and 
nursing attendance, and hygienic surroundings can take the 
place of the personal attendance and affectionate care which the 
infant receives in a good home. The Commission, therefore, is 
unreservedly opposed to the extension of the institutional care 
for children under four beyond the barest minimum necessitated 
by existing conditions. 

The adoption of the foregoing principle points emphatically 
to the necessity of ' adequate means for the establishment and 
maintenance of proper standards with respect to the only other 
alternative — boarding homes and foster homes. While any state 
which has complete facilities for child-caring will be able to find 
large numbers of free homes of approved character ready to 
assume the care of needy children, who must be permanently 
removed from their hofties, there will always be a certain num- 
ber of children who must be boarded out in families at public or 
private expense, if they are to be kept out of institutions. 

The responsibility of Connecticut towards this type of chil- 
dren is, therefore, in general two- fold: first, Connecticut 
should develop much more inclusive and adequate facilities for 
the placement of children in properly selected and properly 
supervised foster homes; second, there should be radical im- 
provements in the licensing and supervision of boarding homes. 
The present deplorable situation reveals, and is in part due to 
the following deficiencies in respect to supervision: (a) homes 
boarding two or less children are not licensed or suoervised ; (b) 
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homes applying for a license are not properly investigated be- 
fore the license is issued; (c) licensed boarding homes are in- 
adequately supervised? (d) various other homes caring for 
varying numbers of children are permitted to exist in defiance 
of the laws which should govern them. 

The evils of the present situation bear with especial weight 
upon the children born out of wedlock who, from the very nature 
of their situation, require an exceptional amount of care from 
the public. 

The final conclusion is that Connecticut, in this particular, 
as in many others, urgently needs a more effective centralized 
state agency to establish and maintain proper standards for the 
care of young children for whom it must accept the responsi- 
bility. 
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